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Mf fe<proppCTION AND MANURACTURE OP *COPTON. 
‘ 
Tue South,-at a futufe day, will perceive and @ppreciate the value 


of suggestions made by discriminating friends of the South, who have 
brought before the planter tli€ good policy of manufaeturing a pro- 
portion, at least, of ,his cotton. dt is.to bethoped that the results will, 
in some pfeasure, meet the views of. wise ayd zecalous*counselors. If 
ever a mathematical problem was true, it ig no more demonstrable, 
than that the manufacture of a bulky article, all other things being 
equal, must be ghore profitable at homegtHan sending it two thousand, 
or even one ‘hundred, miley toe be manufagtared and returned. As it 
is, a planter desires a bale of cotfon made ifito cloth, He gins and 
baleS it, drags ity often, sixty or geventy miles to a shipping point; it 
goes to New Orleans, thence to Peston, and finally to Lowell. It is 
manufactured, sent back to Boston, thence to NeweOrteans, th¢nce to 
the point of original slipment, and is omte more Iftuled through the 
mud to the cabimof the planter. 

Now, it may be replied, that thesplanter does no such thing ; liter- 
all¥, perhaps not. But practidallysaffdeto all purposes, in the inves- 
tigation of trifth, he dogs’ the y toe thing, and, g@ we shall show, 
worse, for his own integest. : ee 

He sells his cotton ; and, when it returts, bearmg on its baek the 
charges ‘of carriage to and fro, of manufacture, ef €ommissions, insut- 
ance apd “ye eaWp profits of the merchantf he’ buys it. I said he 
does worse than ifthe sent it himself to the factory ;,for, were he te 
follow that plan, he might, save, by prope forgsight, many of the 
charges so liberally, I might say reekless!y, put on the staple—at 
least thAf of the mercantile profit, which i am important item, 

The truth is, thatthe gouoniaL spur stilh ‘adheres to the South. 
For, were it in the “power of @l@ Bngland, or of New England, to 
prosctibe southern manufacture, théy hdve no inducement to inéur 
the odium of stich g legislation. Ng céde eould be more #ringent than 
that which the planter. has Nimstif practigally enacted. Habit and indo- 
lence, or rather indifference to Ims real interests, sustain this code, 
and no penaltjes are avecessaryrto enforce it: we are willing bonds: 
men. ‘The chain has been so long’ wern that its Weight is not felt. 
We are paying bounties and premiums which. if enforced by arvee 
would put every southern man in armor to the teeth. Posterity 
regard our present condition as an inexplicable anomaly. 
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100 PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE OF COTTON. 


With a region producing, or capable of producing, food for millions ; 
a climate and temperature of unsurpassed salubrity, producing abun- 
dantly the richest staples in the world—with pine forests, almost illim- 
itable, yielding the best fuel, and im quantities sufficient to feed the 
steam-horse for centuries—wfth am over-supply of strong, docile labor- 
er, and, in truth, without the absence of a single facility for all the 
purposes of manufactures, the South sits immovable, and is content 
to derive her food and clothing from regions thousands of miles away. 
She may, indeed, feel a secret satisfaction in doing that which would 
inevitably ruin any other country on earth, not so favored as her own. 
Her practice would induce such a conclusion. This is all contrary to 
reason and fo nature. The South ought to supply the North with cotton 
manufactures; and it is a matter of wonder, that northern italists 
have not availed themselves of the superior advantages @feted them 
in the cotton growing regions for manufacturing purposes. 

By drawing off frém the cultivation a part Ke his lgbor, to be ap- 
plied to manufacturing, the planter must: realize several evident ad- 
vantages. He will have better slothing® and chéaper clothing. He 
will probably make his ewn bagging arfd his own rope—for hemp will 
not be required for baling ayé& binding when manufactures dfe *estab- 
lishe#among us. Cottongis strong ehough for the short distance to 
which the staple is required to be transported, viz., from the fields to 
the factory. dndeed, were a #i@ attached*to each engige, all the cot- 
ton intended for the t#inufaetgry, from the*eegion round about, might 
be transported ig the seed?rendering bagging and rope altogether ya- 
necessary.* , Oty . 

Another advantage atteffding such a system would Be found in 
establishing a unfform and profitable price for the staple. It would 
not, certainly. fall*éow ten cénts.. Indeed, that is the average rate 
of many years; but it has been culminating and fluctdating, owing to 
the combinations powerful and steadily pursued, of the manufacturers, 
foreign and domestic. Lt diseevtages tie planter, renders him deS- 
pondihg, and paralyzes his energie# Bef the South,"then, combine 
also, not in the miserable design of curtailing the fair profits ef the 
laborer, but in the noble and honorablevone of extending its area, of 
rendering it more ‘productive and economical and profitable. By such 
a policy, the South will bfing competition to aid or” to _— her 
from the almost .ruim into which a mistaken coutse has plunged 
her. She can, and ought, fo meét any mannufaétnyers of the world on 
her own ground; and if she dees so, she will assuredPy beat. them 
back. It was a good idea of *Leather-stocking, to “fire the praitfe in 
advance of the coming flame: such should be the poliey of thg plaat- 


er, “ make fire eat fire.” 5: * +8 ‘ 
~<a a ms : 
—- - 

*It may, be , that if eotton shou worth tep cents per pound, it would 
be cleat to Fg nat and rope. _* he ise delesive. Pha co n ysed for 
the purposes named, weuld be the inferiot, leafy, or what is called “sterm cot- 
ton,” retaining its strength of fiber, but beating, from thest defects, a price from 
two to fotr cents less. This the planter, without feeling the losg, woukl sepa- 
rate from his crop, rendering the latter, nfore, valuable by the process, and have 
the inferior mawufactured into bagging and rope. Another consideration, and 





an important one, is, that trere would be no drain of gold and silver to%pay for 
the Hemp bagging and rope. ’ 
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THE LEVEE SYSTEM OF LOUISIANA. 101 


But to our position. There is no region on earth which can make 
and deliver coarse and medium cottogs and threads as cheaply as the 
South. Let us refer to this subject by itself. 

What are the requisite facilities for manufacturing? Undoubtedly, 
the raw material, power, labor, buildings and machinery. We have 
the first at our doors, and so, also, the second, for our pine férésts are 
inexhaustible. As for labor, it costs but a trifle—that of feeding and 
clothing the laborer. “The capital invested in laborers is incomparably 
less than that lying inactive in the princely architecture and expen- 
sive fixtures of northern manufactories. There is no haggling and 
striking formvages, no contention ie ry Uniformity, obedience 
and wholeseme discipline, markthe labor of the South. 

Building lots can be had for the asking, @nd all necessary super- 
structures could be made “by the plantets thémselves. Substantial 
log-hnildin#s, one story high, and spread oyer defes,df necessary, are 
all that will be required. If such plaim houses have less beauty, they 
possess the advantage of being safef than the seven-storied palaces of 
Lgwell, which tremble to every throb of the engine: and another—if 
fire occurs, there is but little loss, more particularly as the various 
departments will be scattered and separated, 

For machinery, of course, we must look,*at present, to the North ; 
and, utitil we ean ‘establish work-shops for ourselvés gud ‘insteuct our 
own meghanies, this is@ temporary igeonvapience. 

Now examine these statements. «Are they trué,or not?* If not, 
where is Are error? If they be true, is isnot wonderful that, with a few 
isolated éxceptions, the South still remains with folded arms, seem- 
ingly insensiple of the riéhes arougd hér, and which require only the 
outstretching of an arm to be gathered’ and etjoyed. The industry 
that would concentrate round suéh manufactdries in every branch of 
art, the spread of civilization, the diffasion’ of Ryowledge and religion, 
press upon the mind, and’ their discussfon jrould requige a volume. 

But, enough for the present. 4f such reflections can he useful in 
the furtherance of a good -cayse, tligy Will have attained their pur- 
pose, and you may hear em, ad @ ; 

A Mississirri Puantert 
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ART. Ik—THE LEVEE SYSTEM OF SQUISIANA, 


Unit within’a few years past the levee#on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi have not been coniinuous, except from the Parish of Point Cou- 
nhe to a point below the city vf New Orleans; and these artificial em- 
bavkmentsgconfimed to tite fower portion of the State of Louisiana, have 
‘been a dees of ptotecting thg front lands of this portion of the riv- 
er parishes, dgd of eoclainig a vast amount of back lands even during 
the usual + stage® of the river : but the levees on this pertion have 
not within # few years past offered the same protection that they form- 
erly did. The qfestion now presents itself, why do thay not? We 
conceive tHe answer i& simply, that thé levee system, instead of being 
confined to the lower portion of the river, is now extended, With the ex- 
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ception of the mouth of Red river, to the mouth of the Arkansas 
on the western bank, and almost continuously on the eastern bank, to a 
point still higher, with the axe ofthe mouth of the Yazoo; hence. 
the waters that the river formerly discharged into the immense swamps 
on either side, intersected hy innume able lakes, bayous and lagoons, 
answering the purpose of so many safety valves to the Mississippi du- 
ring its flood stages, and retaining water sufficient for a vast internal 
sea, is confined to the bed of the river, and is forced onward toward 
the Balize in its wandering career, undermining first one bank and then 
the other. 

The increased quantity of water that the Mississippi is, forced to dis- 
charge during its flood stage, is then the cause of the caving in of the 
banks and overflowing ofgthe levees. 

The continuous levggg on eithér bank of the river are annually in- 
creased in size and height, and we may remark that the sumbof thirty 
thousand dollars was expended by, the Parish of Teusas alone, forthe 
year 1847, which was appropriated for the purpose of giving the front 
levee of that Parish more base ahd,height. Now, presuming that the 
other riyer parishes porth of Ref river haye been equally active in elé 
vating their levees, and stopping a the bayous leading from the river 
to the swamp, the reader canwell imagine bite consequent effect on 
the current of the Mis4ssippi, when he takes mto @onsiderattén the, 
fact that the Missitsippi swamp, from the mouth of the Arkansas to 
the mouth,of Red river, wjl average about twenty-five miles ta Width, 
and which, until a very fewyéars past, would average a depth offiye feet 
water at a very moderate calculation, and that tog duripg two gr three, 
and not uncommonly for six, manths of, the year. . This sea of water, 
confined to the banks ofgthe river that will not average a ‘mile in width, 
must necessarily ive, it several more feet of water ; and it is a very wéll 
established fact, that,as the altitudeof the channel of_a river is increas- 
ed, so is the vel ity*o curredt—and as the velocity of the current 
increases, the bends must neéessarily eave in a corresponding ratio, and 
the bends muS&t become mdre abrupt, Thecurrent is thus occasionally 
thrown across to the opposite befds afinost af right angles, phich, 
meetjng the volume of*watgr passing over the bars with less rapidit}, 
causes the furious boils, counter currents and whirlpools, that would 
not suffer in comparison with Scylla.or Charybdis, #hd causes those ed- 
dies that are so common in the Mississippi. Again, as the banks cave 
in, so too is the current thrown further Mto the bends and the debris 
is thrown further"ddwa upon the-opposite bar; and, a#that is extended, 
the current crosses lower, and the channel strikes the bank,in the op- 
posite bend a little further down, and in this manner the éaving ds 
shifted from one point to another, and the ghanficl changes fiosition sot 
much, that a stedmboat pilot, who has not cantinued naviggtin hrough- 
out the season, cannot keep a beat jn its pyoper pagsition., Gonfining 
this vast volume of water within the hanks of the Miafissiy i, anid thas 
necessarily inoreaging its power to do harm, is not the only evil conse- 
quence of thé levee system, for it must be borne in mind, that the wa- 
ter of the Mississippi holds in solution as much degridaus or Geposit as 
it ever did, ant probably more—4because it is a well settled fact, as a 
country becofges subject to agriculture, that more detritus is carried off 
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by its water courses than when the soil remains in a state of nature. 
Hence, when we cast an eye over the map of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, with its seventeen hundred navigable tributary streams, and when 
we take into consideration the natural increase of the population of all 
those States whose water courses are but tributaties to the father of 
waters, and when we take inte consideration the eountless thousands 
that annually emigrate from Europe to our shores, the greater portion 
of whom settle in the westenn States and devote their energies to till- 
ing the soil, we may well be assured that the deposit of the Mississippi 
must negessarily be increased. When we reflect that a large part, in- 
deed by far the wealthier portion, of our noble State has been built up 
out of low, uninhabitable marshes bythe munificent deposits from the 
fundations of our great’river ; an@ when we further recollect that the 
Delt¥of the Mississippi has been éxtendéd into the @ulf of Mexico two 
miles in the last eentury, hy this same deposit’; we may form some 
fague idea of tlre vast amount @f depdsjt held im temporary solution by 
the waterof the Mississippi’ ee A 

The river is prevented by the levees fram dropping its deposit on the 
outside, of its banks, and thns building up worthless lands as it was 
wont to do an@ hence this enorfiou$ awount of deposit is dropped on 
the bars, gad hence we have another cause of the caving in of the banks ; 
for, as-the barg’become gleévated, just in that ratio will the current be 
deflected with inerased yfolence against the opposite hank—which is a 
self-evideht prapogition. There is, unguestionably, a fraytion of this de- 
tritus carried owt into the Gulf, as we have almady rgmarked ; but we 
conceive that tp be’ but a sthall fraction in compgrisoi to what ayust be 
deposited in the bed of the Fiver, whergat & high stage, the water is con- 
fined within the banks, 

In Europe, two systems oflgresie gave beer well tested: the one by 
giving the river a widg Verth, agyis exemplified by the river Loire, in 
France—the otherby confining the river to a narrow channel, and leav- 
ing vents for the surplusagé of water during flébds, as is exemplified by 
the river Po, in Ital¥. Inthe formerscase there lias beem no perceptible 
filling up of the bed of the fiter hy*deposits; in the latter the bed of 
the river Has*bgen s6 much filled up, thattin places it if almost on a level 
with the swrfoundint dountry. 

These phenomcéna of Europedn rivers niay not applyvery generally 
to thie Mississippi, for We are well aware thaf oar great river often dis- 
appoint§ the éalculations and conclusions of the most scientific engi- 
neers, more especial] in régand to “the phenomena of cut-offs, and in 
some réspects may be truly saf@ to be ajrivgr'sui generis. Yet still it 
may not be infproper to advert to the experiments that have been tested 
on smaller riverg in other éeuntries.* There is no probability that the 
aystem ofleveeing}by giving the river a wide berth, as on the river Loire, 
in France, will ever be put in practice on the Mississippi; on the con- 
trary, léveeing byta narrow birth is the system that ydividtal interest 
has already put itt practice; and Which is sustained by a heavy tax im- 
posed on tHe river parishes, and’ for which, in al @robability, the aid of 
the State will be invoked. We'have already adverted to the fact, that 
this system has long since begn tested on the river Po, in Italy, the bed 
of which has been very much filled up with deposits; hence a river con- 
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fined to a narrow birth, without vents for flood-water like the Missis- 
sippi, must necessarily fill up much faster, than one that is egnfined by 
levees to a narrow birth, havihg sufficient vents for its flood stages, as 
in the instance of the Po. 

What then is the remedy? and by what means shall we prevent the 
bed of the lower section of the river from filling up, and how shall we 
stop the banks from caving? We know of but one method which would 
probably afford a preventive to these disasters. 

We may probably accomplish our purpose by enlarging and deepen- 
ing the natural outlets of the Mississippi,and by making others. The 
Atchafalaya, Placquemine; Lafourche, and, if necessary, the Manchac, 
might be made deeper an wider, as the quicksand, as a general remark, 
is but twenty feet below the suffaee of thie banks of the Mbssissipy 
Other outlets might be made betweeg the city of New Orleans apd,the 
Balize, one particularly om tlfe right bank, the distance below New Or- 
leans, not recollected, where.an arm of,the Gulf approximatgs the riv- 
er within a short distance. y hse point was pofiited out to us,by an em- 
inent and practical citizen ofthe Crescent City. 

As to the practicability of deepBning tHe natural outlets of the ae 
sissippi, we will quote theopinion of C. Croset, State engiheer for the 
year 1833. ,In his annual report, pagé 15, he remarks, in regard to Bay- 
ou Placquemine: “The navigationsis usttaly interrupted during the 
summer and autumn ; the interruption, howeVer, exists only for a dis- 
tance of eight piles, one hand's and seven@y-two poles being the dis- 
tance along tlt bayou to the ndian village ; te this point there is 
a constant steanfbodt intercourse. Indeed the water ponds up from 
the intérior intp the Bayou five miles and two hundred and twelve poles, 
which is within two miles’ two hundred and eighty poles of its mouth.” 
“ At the time the levels were. taken, the elevation, of the Mississippi 
was only five feet above those isterior Channels, which were then very 
near their low tide, the Missitsippi self being’ said to be four or five 
feet above its extrqme lew water mark. It reguits therefrom, that there 
ean be but'a sipall differente between the low water,f the Mississippi, 
and that of the interior channels, hence the‘interesting fact is establish- 
ed, that the fall of the Missisgippi, when low, fram the Bayeu Placque- 
mine to the Gulf, cannot be more than from orfe foet tS ong and a half 
feet.” On page 17, he estimates the eost of deepening the ¢hannel for 
a constant six feet nayighfion at $182,000~epage 16: “ The Missis- 
sippi swells occasionally to an elevation of between ttwenty-1fme and 
thirty feet.” The distance from the mouth of the Pla¢quemihe to the 
Balize, by following the meanders of the river, ts’ two hundred miles. 
The mouth of the “Alchafitayl is three hundred and twenty-five miles, 
and the mouth of the Lafourche is one huydred and seventy-five miles, 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. We are not awaré that the level of 
the river at a low stage at Lafourclie has been taken, and also the com- 
parative leyel ofits waters, where they are affected by the baek water 
of the Gulf, but ghould presume that thefe cannot be much difference 
between the water levels of the Lafourche and the Placquemipe: _ From 
the examination of M: Croset, it #8 prattically denfonstrated, that these 
bayous may be deepened with no great expense; and it is highly prob- 
able that others of an artificial charaetér could -be made on the right 
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and left banks of the river, so that the supeffluous waters of floods 
could not be detrimental when thrown from the upper to the lower 
plane of.the river. By such a policy thousands and fens of thousands 
of worthless swamp lands would be built up, by deposits from the river, 
that, in the course of time, would equal iu fertility the most choice lands 
of our State, and thus ultimately the State would be reimbursed, espe- 
cially if the wortlfless swamp, lands should be ceded by the General 
Government to Louisiana. Egypt is enriched by the ovetflowings of 
the Nile. * In Mexico vegetation, to a great extent, depends on irriga- 
tion, and the time is not distant when the lands on the banks of the 
Mississippi, where the chief element of their composition is coarse sand, 
must be refreshed by deposits from the river, by the means of flood-gates. 
There are within our knowledge many plantations on the Mississippi, 
whose soil is composed chiefly of coarse sand that do not produce one- 
half they forfherly did, tn consequence of the sinlging in the sand of the 
nutritious portions of the sgil: such places peed the fructifying influence 
of the Mississippi deposif, to resforé them to their virgin fecundity. 
Whilst the levee system is thus heaping up Ossa upon Pelion, as we 
have attempted to ilftstrate, and whilst the evil iy of the system 
are annually increasing, more. parti@ularly on the lower plane of the 
river, ufJess the gutlets of the Migsissipp1 should be deepened and en- 
larged, and, if necessary, others made, we thaygexpect that, the father of 
wategs, dtiven from his favorite restiig placgs.in the secluded swamps 
of the upper plane of the river, ad shutout from his fayorite retreats 
of Providence, St. Josep, Goncordia, and indeed from that vast chain 
oP lakes that skirts his orders, from the Qhio almost to the Balize. 
where he was wont to rest his weary limbs after, the herculean task of 
tearing up forests by the roets, dnd the earth itself upon which they 
had their foundations, will suimmon,his numerou$ children around 
iin, and make a furious asgault on the Lilliputiay levees, spreading 
esolation broadcast throughout te land 
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- ART. ‘TII.—MISSISSIPPI* VALLEY: 
@N THE LIMPROVBYENT. OF THE RIVER MIS@ISSIPPT. 


Tre late crevasse at Sauvé’s has called forth a great many projects 
to preverft a repetition of such calgmities, and the most popular ap- 
péars to be the clearing and deepeniug of the exisfigg natural chan- 
— and poathe coe, of some artificial ones, yey } Af Orleans, to 

ischarges throrgh arGof the waters off the Mississippi into 
oie galt of Meee ith y 

Now, itsis well knowfr that the nfluence of two rivers imprayes 
thé bed and’ consequent velocity of the water, while, on the other hand, 
the diffluenee impairs it. ‘ 

The junction of its tributaties with the Mississippi, im jts middle 
course, causes tather a narrowing than an increasing of the breadth 
of the river This adjustment, lesgens the retarding effect of the bed, 


and augments the gravitating water column. It therefore increases. 
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the velocity of the current and prevents the division of the waters 
and tite formation ef’bars and islands, as well as inundations. 

Assuming that the Mississippi and Missouri had the same breadth 
6 and discharged equal quantities of water, it would be the breadth 4 
after their confluence, according’ to the laws which govern the uniform 
motion of water in open channels, - 


b’= 1.320, . 


or, the breadth of the united stream would be about one-third greater 
than that of either of the two. But if, on the contrary, the united 
river should he divided into two equal Branches, tach of theni would 
bave the breadth , . 
, b=0.760'; 


that is, the width of each of the branches would be aboug three-fourths 
of that of the undifided river. re ren Maras 

The junction of two stfeams eauses, therefore, not only an increase 
in the expansien of the waters, bat a greater depth of the mutual bed, 
which contributes maimly foahe improvemént ef the river. * 

The great objett to* be kept in view, is to prevent the elevation of 
the river’s bed and conseqien} oterflowpf the adjacent low lands ; 
and the modeis, to produce gn inereased depth ang such & breadth 
only of thegriver as,will always keep opén the chamnel. t 

' * By lowering the béd of ‘the’stream and removing all obstruétions, 
we inérease tht velocity of the watef and effeot’a more rapid dischargé. 
This isthe’ object to be’chiefly aimed ‘dt fh designing works for the 
preservation or ifiprovénent of the pteper*transverse ‘section of the 
river. The fall of its surface will a 7 the lowering of the bed of 
the Mississippi, by a properly directed System of deepening,-without 
being Neti to dhe gavigation or lower reach of She aor 

The depth of the channel is entirely dependent upon the velocity 
of the stream, and so is the tleansing of it dependent upon the force 
of the motion of the water. 

Wherever a river widens, the energy of the waters lessens, and 
shoals gre thereby formed that greatly impede its discharge. The ve- 
locity of a river cansbe augmented by the contraction of its cross-sec- 
tion, and it is the plan usually employed to deepen its bed. It is 
equally proper when the dbjéct is to accelerate the discharge of the 
water, though if may appear paradoxical to, aid the efflux of a river by 
rendering useless a portion of its bed. , a ae : 

An all situations, where the ritér has shallows, it will be ‘necessary 
to contract the Width by the con§sruction of proper Works, sovs to im- 
part additional véloeity fo scour and%deepen the chanpel. , ou 

After the rémowaf of the shodls, th® strefim will be,able to mgintajn 
a greater depth at low water than when, the vertical flow wis less ; 
and the contraction of the expin$e at the shallows will cause a.gonsid- 
erable depression of the level of the water 4t'a high state of the river. 

By this gemoval off shoals, the velogity at the bottom of ghe river 
will be greatly fnereased, and with it the power te carry seaward all 
sand dr other materials. The breadth to which a iver may be re- 
duced, if it is not the intention to ¢énfine it between permaneyt works, 
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is best ascertained at those places along its course where we find 
neither shoal# nor an abrasion of the banks. 

Works judiciously located and properly constructed will always 
produce the desired depth of channek 

Shallows may be formed as well in rivers which flow with great ve- 
locity, as in those where the stream is languid. Rapid rivers have 
the most tenacious bottoms, for they have to resist a greater velocity. 
We generally find shoals in situations where the river is too broad, er 
divided into several branches, or where it passes over from one con- 
cave shore to another. 

Any increasg in breadth must diminish the depth, and then, the ve- 
locityebeing so small, the least accidental circumstance will cause the 
formation of a barg *And this, even, will create,two channels ; because 
the fofce, of the stream being lest by expansion, the water'swill readily 
give* way to thé least jmpeliteent placed in the middle of the bed. 
The streami will then forin two éurves—the one to the right and the 
other to the left of the bar+and, if hpth be presetved, an*island will 
be gradually formed and the river divided into two, branches. In most 
cases#howeyer, islands are formed, opposite the congave sides on the 
accumulating convex banks. 0". 

These islands will obstruct the free motion of the water and,pyo- 
duce a rise on its sufface to some distancesabpve, in proportion ta the 
length and contraction of the Branches betfeen it andé the shores. 
The chafige in the,hejght of the watef,in thie branches, however, will 
be small, because’ the vglocigy ist considerably augmefited by he in- 
crease of the vertieal height clive the island. »T ise here will de- 
crease the velocity of thé stredm and t ong yy permit the deposit of the 
heavy particles of matter suspenged im it, And shda]s will be formed 
as in the expanse immediately belgw it, 

Islands and bars, by causjhg@n fMereasell width, preyent the rapid 

discharge of the water, upqgn@which its depjh-or vertical vige mainly 
depends. These obstructions to the current can be removed in most 
cases, and ameliorated in all. . P : 
- It is advantageoug to slfut up the subsidiary cHannel, where the 
river is divided, and, if required, to enlarge that one which ig in the 
direct Pa with the tourse of the river, so as to assimilate itsecross- 
sectional area to that of the river proves. : .* 

Iv situations wherg thie waters flow along a goncave ghore, they are 


pressed tggether, and we always find it deep clase in peng the concave 
side ; but where the river passes diagguallyeacrogs the channel, from 
one ‘concave side to another, thewidth of the channel’ becomes greater, 
and rag. yo dimipishes, in order to equalize the sgctional area which 


the river # capableof keeping open. — 
When a river Of proper trawsvVerge settions runs in a straight direc: 
tion, there is no reagdn,why it, should abrade the bed on one side more 
than on the other ; but if the stheayi, is meandering, it, obtains a cen- 
trifugal forge according to which it will remeve from gne gide and at- 
tack the other. This centrifugal force, under equal cireumstances, fs 
greater, the larger the volume and velocity of tlfe-water and the small- 
er the radjas of its'curve. A difference in the tenacity of the sides, a 
rock,"a tree, &c., can easily preduce, at the beginning, a small bend, 
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which becomes larger witlf the increase of the centrifmgal force, and 
produces several bends ; because each oné is the necessary cause of 
another. 

Shortening the course of a river produces a greater velocity of the 
water and a lowering of the surface. This is generally done by cut- 
offs, or digging a new channel across the narrow neck between two 
hends of a river. These means are, however, employed only when the 
length of the course ¢an be considerably shortened, because the gain 
of a few chains in the distance affords no perceptible advantage ; and 
that the surface becomes lower in the reach above, is proven by the 
fact, that it takes’ place as soon as ever the distance 6f the cegurse is 
shortened. j 

A cut-off, or new channel, ina sttaight lithe, fes$ens the number of 
obstructions to the’ motion and increases the fall pf the Watey, and i’ 
consequently augments the velocity of the eurrent in a double ratio, | | 








—-_ 





while it protegté the upper reach of thé river against inundatipns. 
) The quaritity of avater rape 1 by the-Mississippi is, sufficiently 
4 gr¢at to afford, at*all times, ampl brewtth and depth for the pyrposes 
i | of navigdtfon. Besides, thé fall of its surface is such that the stmaight- 
- 2 ening or shortening of its course cannot produce an evil effect on the j 
nawigation. 4 





Bends are, thefeforty decidedl. injurious to the Mississippi ; for, i 
inereasng distance, they di ‘hish velocity and prevent the energy j 
the waters from being exertised as in a stmight direction on the q 


bottom of their bed, dnd direct its eXcavdting*power more to the river's 
banks, and te the destruction of the adjoining lands. 
From the above, it is evident that the channel will*be improved by 
shortening its ciscuitous coursé and assisting the floods to deepen the 
bed, by which we greatly contribute te the rapid discharge of the 
“water and diminish thée*vertical rise 6f flfe tiver.: In order to form a 
cortect epfnion as to What‘extent the cdurse of the river may be im- 
Ph proved, it is esserftial to have correct surveys and observations. 
ity ‘Phe want of depth, in entering the Mississippi, is principally attribu- } 
thble to the volume of its watet being distributed*over so many outlets, 
and discharged, in time of flood, over the whole of the banks, 6n each 
side of the passes or outlets. ‘ 

If the wafers were confined within proper banks, the floéds would 
twaterially aid $n creating and preserving the desired depth, By the 
contraction of am undué idyerentation of tlie width of the rivefin its low- 
er reach,'near tag Gulf, fo infuty to the navigation will, be experienced ; : 
because, if the works be well afranged, a greater volume of water will ; 
be brought to, act wp6n the channel, and the bar and the heavy materi- | 
aus will be carried to a harmless downs into the Gful# 

After a chavnel is permanently defined by banks, it is sometimes 
proper to afsist the eurrent in deepeniag the bed. “The operation of har- 
rowing the bottom, so as to loogen*the materials of which’it is composed, 
and tHerebiy enable the stfeath te float off the smaller partictes into deep 
water, is often beneficjally employéd. 

Wherever shoals conkist of v adriats capable of renfoval Gy the action 
of a strongercurrent, dredging operations must be dispensed With by the 
construction of wofks to Contract the ¢hannel, and thus increase the ve- 
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locity of the water and its consequent action upon thé bottom of the bed ; 
unless it be the intention to use the excavated materials in the formation 
of embankments, to shut up subsidiary channels or to form new balks. 

Dredging operations will, however, prove effective in all situations 
where the bottom consists of gravel, or other heavy materials, which 
cannot be removed by any judicious increase in the velocity of the eur- 
rent, But, without a correct survey ef the river, with longitudinal and 
transverse sections as well as observations of the rise and fall of the 
water during the year, or without,ascertaining the fall of surface, the 
velocity and quantity of water discharged at a certain height indicated 
by the water-meters, the nature-ofthe materials of which the bottom and 
banks are éomposed, we are not able to design «he necessary works for 
the regulatiqn of the course of agygiver, or to form @ correct opinion as 
to the extent to whiéh a can be iupypved, a" 

By, comparingtobservations ofthe rise and fall of thé rwer, made dur- 
ing several years, we become acquainted with the ghgnges which have 
been efiécted, and find Whether the works have fully answered the in- 
tended ends *s a 

The advance,of the Delta, the raising of the bottom. ef theeMississippi 
near the Gulf, and the innuwrerabje ehecks given to the river by the in- 
creasing divisions in the sDelta, will" gwadually diminish the velocity of 
the waters, so thatthe accurgulations will extend fo @ greater distance up 
the river, and inungation§ will betoine more’ and more disastrous. ‘That 
is, the extension of the Delta, and consequent course af the river into the 
Gulf, will produce @ graqual riséof.the bed dnd the a@jacent low lands, 
which are subject to overflow by its waters. But where levees are 
erected on the banks, they prevent the overflow and deposit, While sthe 
bed continues to rise from the sea gypward. 

Many rivers have elevated their Bede to an alarming extent, by de- 
posits caused by artificial works uponstheir borders aud the extchsion of 
agriculture ; and we must expect similar results from ‘like causes if the 
Mississippi. ' .@ Ot e' 

Levees which ure erected aécordirg to the mere Will apd yotidnof a 
planter, without any regard t6 the*improvernent of the river, or whether 
it will cause too much Or too dittle expansion, or obstructthe motion of 
the water when in its Swollen “state, will, no doubt, im time, present a 
vast body of water, whose level will be much highe? than that of the 
adjacent country- 

The vast quagitities of geavy material carried jirito the river by ‘its 
tributaries in consequence of the. abrasion of their ¢bairks, the clearing, 
culture ant draining of »djoinieg lands, must Aecreasé the transporting 
power of its waters oat render them. insufficient to convey all these 
heavy matters to the Gulf; and hehce they must become more or less 
deposited on its bed, imcrease the vertical rise of itg eurface. 

{n order to preventytiis evil, we must assist the operations of — 
by djrecting*the caprse of the river aed its Alluvions, so as to insure u 
that the latter shall act beneficially, flog prejudicialiy, on the depth. 

All these consideragiens tend to direct attention to the subject of levees, 
as to their good or evil tendency; amd_it must strike every reflecting 
mind that they should never be adopted while thereeemain arly leans 
for decreasing the vertical rise of the water. 
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For a river beirg inclgsed by levees receives all the sedimentary mat- 
ters which its wafers bring along; ef which, formerly, a part was de- 
posited on the lands that were overflowed,so that the bed and adjoining 
low ground become together gradually higher ; and it must deposit them, 
more or less, on the bottom of us bed, by which the surface of the river 
gradually bevomes higher, while that ef the protected low lands remains 
the same. 

By adopting the sectional area of the bed in time of q flood, and also 
when in an ordinary state, we may preserve the required velocity, and 
thus keep open the channel. Or we should, in the erection of levees or 


new banks, equafize the sectignal area which the river is capable of 


keeping open. In this,case the floedg will materially aid if the preser- 
vation@f thedepth, Where this js jpdigiously followed ous, awimprove- 
ment must take place, not only wyhyn the river but on its bars. 

While thignatural and inevitable pPtocess of elevating the bedof the 
Mississippi, and goysequently the surface ,of its waters, continues, as it 
must and Uees, before our eyes—should the principle of nonsinterference 
with nature still be adhgred to—it must necessarily bring about this re- 
sult, namely, that the waters of the Mississippi will find a new channel, 
greatly nearer to the Gulf fhanthg present one, and the city of New 
Orleans be Jeft, probably, far-feagg*its. course,aind become @ mere inland 
town. Similag«pses rave happehed beforegand may again. 

But as the.action pf the waters of the Misfissippi can readily effect 
what is required foy-its improvement, and as the Tiver affords a suffi- 
cient qaantuy to#have at ail tunes ample breagth*and depth for the pur- 
poses of navigation, wherever its waters are confined within proper 
bapks, we shall bedblep by *wWell directed efforts, to diminish the vertical 
rise of the river and increasé theweqyived dépth at its mouth, so that no 
serioussinungations will jake plac, and noginpediment be offered to the 
very largest ships, urtheir progress from the Gulf of Mexico up to the 
wharves of Nev Orleans. 

From the foregoing remarks it would appear that the following means 
wil} atcomplish the objeet in —~ eh s 

1., To remove the great bends by eut-offs, in every situation where it 
can be done.» Many objectionsunay, however, be urged in opposition to 
cut-ofly m rapidy stredgis ; but here it 8 the only means Which can un- 
hesitatiggly be* efgployed to incrg@ase the velocity of the current. As 
this sho:tening of the course of the river will lower tHe vertical rise in 
tifnes of flood, it will. proteot she: deyees*angl operate’ fayofably on the 
preservation of the banks or shores. ‘This decreased length of the river 
cannot injure the navightion, because the inareased velotity Will not be 
very great. 3 . 

_ 2. The bed of the river must be propesly regulated by the removal of 
all obstructions tg the free mgtion ofthe water , the shoals removed by 

fevees placed at a proper 
fistance apart. Where they are gfoupd to pe toowlgge togtther, agd in 
situations where their logation ig Tojusious to thedirect course of the 
river, they mst be cartied into the proper linesand made of sufficient 
dimensions. Indeed, all our efforts should be directed to adjust the sec- 
tional area of the sifer to bow, mean and high water maak, in order to 
keep free and open the bed. 
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Such are my opinions—such my reasons. But if it be otherwise de- 
termined, that the river shall have outlets for the discharge of high water, 
the best mode is to establish extensive lateraboutets, or escapes, by means 
of overfall dams, to relieve the fiver of the highest water, and for the pro- 
tection of the levees against a crevasse, and the country from inunda- 
tions. The entrance of these may be closed by a ffat overfall dam of 
earth, which, in case of necessity, ean be removed, or will break through 
and wash away Without any assistance. 

Assuming now, as an example, thatthe full depth of water in the river 
over the batture be six feet; the height of the sufface of the water in the 
river, abdve thafof the inngr dlandside, four feet; the depth, below the 
batture, over the bottom of the canal which carries off the water, to be 
four feet» the hei®ht of the batture Abdve: the bottom 6f the canal, two 
feet; and the*breadth of te-dperling intthe lévee, three hundred feet; the 
discharge wiil be 10,800ctbic,feet per seeoud. But if the water should 
pass over atregular weit, and the full depth ‘or head ®e six feat, the dis- 
charge will be 17,640 cubic feet per second)'white that of*the river at 
New Orleags is at least 648,000 cubic feet per second.” 

The quantity which would flow throug! the above dutlet would be 
only one-sixticth partof that discharged by We riter. “Phe above later- 
al discharge will, therefore, lower she surfact'of the fivér only"perhdps 
a few inches. oi Sy gre pa ~*~ a 

Such means may be beneficially employed for riters whgge bhrrfers 
of ice are formed, buthere*it will proke*ofino matefial benefit, if we take 
into account the great discharge of te river im’ tne of flood,and reynem~ 
ber that a decrease of volume and velocity will lessen’the scourintpow- 
er and cause aif elevation of the bed awd’ a consequent ineredse in the 
vertical rise of the surface. 

But better far than the consteuction ofsany exfensive lateral outlets at, 
vast expeyse, would be;the réopeningjof the” Biatyou Manchac. ‘Phis, * 
having once been a natural issue df Branch of tht Miseissippi, would 
form @ far*better safety-talve for therese’ pe of*the,surplus waters in time 
of a flood, than all artificjal ones that maybewupgeéstéd or undertaken. 

In érder to raise the low latfds bythe’ sédimentgty mattgr carried 
along by the river, it will be neeessary to inundate therh; ‘bit this dis- 
charge wé must*ahways haye undet control, and it therefore*cannot bé 
done without large locks*® Al this being Gone, the éviP Will be remov- 
ed. ‘The dunges of fl§dds will be prevented, the levees be more protect- 
ed, and thetlot lands rerfdered useful dad sécure. 

e °* , ‘ tint } 
a. 
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ations most proper to give an exact idea of the researches to which I 
have devoted myself. Whatever may be the success ef my method 
for the treatment of saccharine substanceg, I am cenfident that all my 
observations will be found exact, and thtir knowledge may give rise 
to useful reflections on tlfe part of those ocecupied in manufacturing 
sugar, and Without-@oubt to new practical applications in its different 
branches. . 

It is a well known fact that, in healthy sugar-cane and healthy beets, 
all the saccharine matter, may be crystallized. It is also known, that 
this matter may be easily extra¢ted by means of weak alcohol, which 
may be afterward driven off by evaporatiop, and leave the sugar in 
pure and colorless crystals. 

In bitter almonds there Also exists a substance whith may be crys- 
tallized by the same means, without losing 4ts.puritye But the effect 
is entirely diffeyent when wateg is used in, placg of alcohol. This sub- 
stanee found in bitter almonds (amygdaline) disippears or undergoes 
a metamorphosis, aytd, by.the change, yarious new substances are form- 
ed entirely different from the original. ‘Bhat water shouldghave this 
effect, it is necessary that it eome in contact with the air and that it 
should encounter and dissplge certain fermenting substances whieh are 
found in the tissnesof the Bitter almopds with the amygdaline. 

In the sugar-cane and The beets thére exist also these fermenting 
matters capable of transforming sugar into other substances. In or- 
der to prodtfbe their attion it is negessury that they should be placed 
ip cqntact witl the saccharine matter by me§ns of water, and should 
thems¢lwes he exposed to the air. 

Every one knows with ‘what rapidity the juice of sugarcane changes 
character in the warm climates where it is made; and, although this 
alteration is less rapid im, the juice of beets, it is sufficient to create 
difficylty, and every megns has been tried po make the manufacture 
as rapid as fiossible in order, to,ayotd this cause of trouble and loss. 

For the chemist who makes anf , the problem of the extrac- 
tion of sugar is solved bygt of al hol. é, by this agent, sepa- 
rates the saccharine matté? frem the fermentitig substances, and de- 
stroys the Ip¢ter wifhout injuring ‘the fogmer ; thus preserving tbe su- 
gar from any destructive influence. *But for a large operation it is 
neeessary thgt the agent should be chéapdnd easily managed. Alco- 
hol is dear; its use yequires the greatest tine, tad is, very 
dangerous. Setting aside then alcohol, is it impossible for ¢dhemistry 
to produce a liquid whieh has the ae esseytial for this case, and 
which, like alcohol, will prevent all fermentation, even when exposed 
to the air? I think not. I do not tyenpretend tb say that the sys- 
tém which, after many trials, 1 have eongidereft the, hes# yet knayn, is 
either the only one gr better than aby other. . 

In the sugar-cane or beet theft is sdocharine master dissdlved in 
water; nevertheless, this matter vile in that form a Ieng time without 
change. If we could then méke ust of water, as @ dissolvent in ethe 
same ‘manner that nature does, we should extract the, sugar without 
destyoying its quality. The difficulties exist neither in the water nor 
the sugar, bat in the air and iw the fermenting matter contained in the 
cells formed by the tissue, which the contact of -watgr puts ‘in action. 
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This being the case, is it possible to crush the cane, or grate the beet, 
in @ vacuup, and extract the juice dnd boil it without removing ity 
from thfs vacdum? If it is possible to do this on a large, stale, the 

roblem is solved. But this system seemed to me ,impracticable, and 
{ have not tried it. 

It would appear easier to arrive at the desired result by operating 
with an inert gas, such as cafbonic aci. To grate the beets in 
carbonic acid, to wash them in water charged with carbonic acid, and 
to water them uponrthe grater with water containing carbonate agid 
of lime, or carbonate acid of magnesia. My essays have not had the 
success I hoped. The least trace of gir is sufficient, and these agents 
do not seem entirely to annul its effects.e Their, action is, therefore, 
uncertain. n 

I will mention here,(only by way of ebservation) a class of bodies 
to which recourse is often had fo prevent fermentaticn. These are 
the metallic oxyds, capable of combining with the férmenting mattggs, 
or the substances from which they ‘are prgduced, afd forming oie, 
ble cémpositions. The oxyd of mercuty and ‘théoxyd.o® lead are in 
this category. Foran apalysis in the labératory, the sub-acetate of lead 
may be easily and certainly employed, for itgrecipitates the ferment- 
ing substanges and everything capable of producing them, and leaves 
the sugar dissolved. But the unhdppy censequenges of employing it 
are too easily*to be seen, sbighee een but tog certainly realized eve- 
ry time it hits been used in the manufacture of Sugax t6 permit ‘me to 
believe in the possibifity of tsing it. . 

The actfon of t@hnin andmenohydtated phespheric acid is different. 
These two agents c6agulate fh@ fermenting tifbptances, precipitate the 
matters that form them, and pyrify without heat the juice of either 
sugar-cane or beets, in a manner that at 8 he possible. 

I thought that I shquld approach the distovery | sought for in 
trying— : 

1. To prevent fermentati daring the extraction of the jufee, and 
to avoid tle contact of the dir whilé ¥ juice was eold. y 

2. To profit hy the coagulation of the fermenti ongoances, caus- 
ed by heat,to carry them offas is practiced in ie ion. ¢, * 

For this*purpose I sought a substance, having q great affipify fore 
oxygen, without action on the sacgharine mafter, or Aanget to” map, 
cheap, easy to produce anywhefe, or to transport. af 

Thre’ substances particularly fixed my attenjion: tht binexyd of 
azote, sulphurous acid, and aldehyde. This remarkable cld$s, of com- 
positions, having a great affinity for oxy%en, and whichwohtain already 
two equivalents of this"bedy, and ablsdyb a third with facility, to pro- 
duce acids, appéared to me eminéntlyspropet to fulfill ene 6f the condi 
tions pages ¥iz., to prevent, by Their presence, the oxygen of the 
air from ac gin productag ferufentation. . pridi 

I have go doubt bat that sbme’ one more cApable than myself, will 
ultimately succeéd in ging a practical form to the binoxyd of azote, 
for I cannot beliéve but that a substance which dgstroys imstantly ox- 
ygen, and forms with it an acid proper to precipitate the fermenting 
matters, will be one day émployed in the extraction of sugar. Dis" 
solved iff the sulphate of iron, it wroujd guarantee the juieg from all> 
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alteratiqn until the end of the defecation by lime, and this accomplish- 
ed, the jyjee would retain scarcely a trace of the reagengs &mployed. 

Aldehy @, or the organic substances which resemble it, are too dear. 
I therefore madé ne stop at them. 

During all the experiments which I slightly mention, I found myself 
always inclined to return to the use of sulphurous acid. Its efficacy 
as an obstacle to fermentation is so well proved, its price is so low, its 
produetion so easy, and the substances necessary to produce it’ so 
urfiversal. It is true that sulphuroug acid, which was 80 successfhl in 
thé hands of Prdust when used to prevent fermentation inf the saccha- 
rine tyatter of gfapes, has always*presented, whieg applied to the man- 
ufacture of beet sughr, ingurfhountable objections. I was not igno- 
rant either thet the most experienced persons had failed in the attempt 
to.use it. Nothing Bndtical hid resulted from their efforts. . 

“If sulphurou$s pe tan be profitably used where the must of grapes 
is eqneerned ; if, in preventing fermentation, it has no in ence omthe 
sugar, it is becatise itepossesées at Once these two propertids eitheg of 
itself, or becauSedit is Convertégd mto sulphuric acid by the actich of 
the air. Every one knows, on the contrary, that the cand sugar is 
changed, angl takes fhe nd@ture of egrape sugar when place@ in contact 
with acids, particularly with salphurie acid. Thus, howevtr inoffen- 
sive the sulphurbus a€id is Whtn applied to the must of grapes, it is 
impossible to a Sv for,the juice of th suBar-cane or the beet; for as 
soon asthe air absoPbed by the sulphurgng acid ehangés it into sul- 
phurie acid, the effect of thig last onethe juices mentioned changes 
them intd grape sugdr.. Beflectin on fis diffichlty,4 asked myself 
if sulphurous acid usedwith"s ase, such as potash, soda, or 
lime, would still présent au stacle,* I found in geality, that the 
base absorbing thé’sulphyric*acid as Soon.as formed left the, sugar in- 
tact. From fhisepdiait I was ea to*maKe mafiy experiments, easy to 
re-produce, usqless to repeat in detgil, afd whieh I will sum up in a 
few wertls. ‘* 7 , : 

Dissolved sulphtirdus acid Adda fo a solution of the juice of sugar- 
cane or beet&, preyepts fermentation, bit desfroys slowly the sygar if 
left cof itor with the air. -If heatéd, the destruction, is much 
nfore at , 
The neutral sulphites of potash of apda and of lime, do not pre- 
vent ferrhentation, but do not injure the sugar, whether cold or warm, 
Neither of {hese produets, then, woud serve. 

The acid syJphites, and moxg especially the gulphite of Jime, pre- 
sented, on the cohtraty, properties worthy of interest. 

Sulphurodg acidyin excess, prevents al fermentation. The base 
which all these salts toftain neutralizes tle sulphuriceacid as fast as it 
is formed. “It remains to beween ‘if, hy themgelves, or by their excess 
of sulphurous acid they have or not t wu to conteht caye sugar 
inta af’ A . 

I have benved for goer hours, smallgqaafitities ef sugarcandy, 
dissolved ‘in Water, witha large quantity of bisulphite of lime. The 
sugar was ghauged: It became uncrystallizable, and deliquescent. 

fe syrups thud fdrmed, ‘presented sometimes an Appearance with 
whith maiuifieturers of sugar are*well acquainted. Submitted to the 
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action of heat for evaporation, it remained motionless. There was, 
therefore, the proper quantity to find out, and much care to be taken ; 
but as it takes a great deal of the bisulphite of lime to destroy the 
sugar, and a small quantity to destroy fermentation, I thought this 
agent worthy of a closer examination. 

Sugar-candy in cold water, charged with bisulphite of lime,even in 
excess , erystallizes without loss and without change, by spontaneous 
evaporation, at a very low heat. It is, therefore, possible to manufac- 
ture sugar without artificial heat. Further on, the importance of this 
remark will be made manifest. 

Perfectly white sugar-candy being dissolved in ten times its weight 
of water, i added half its weight of a solution of bisulphite of lime, 
marking ten degrees of the areometer of Baumé, and boiled it for about 
an hour. It was then filtered, to clear it of the neutral sulphite, 
which was deposited. It was afterward put into a plate, where it 
crystallized entirely without a trace of molasses, leaving precipitated, 
however, a small quantity of the tartrate of copper, which had been 
dissolved in the potash. 

Straw-colored sugar-candy, treated in the same way, gives the same 
result, only that the erystals are lighter colored than the candy itself. 

The same experiment with all kinds of sugar produced the same re- 
sults, whether the liquid, when evaporated, was left acid or had been 
carefully neutralized after boiling. I found also that the erystalliza- 
tion was as perfect and rapid when the liquid was left unfiltered as 
when it was filtered before the evaporation. 

I have examined with the polarizing apparatus, following the meth- 
od of Mr. Clerget, the sugars that were produced by these different 
treatments, and [ found— 

1. That the erystallized masses gave a direct notation, almost iden- 
tical with that given after the inversion. The differences, sometimes 
in one sense sometimes in another, and confounding themselves with 
the errors of observation, proved that the sugar was not transformed, 
or that this transformation was practically insignificant. 

2. That portions of the liquids, taken at different stages, before 
the crystallization was complete, presented to the eye all the qualities 
of cane sugar, and deviated to the right of the plane of polarization, 
and gave a direct notation almost identical with that observed after 
the inversion. 

It results from this, that, either after crystallization, or in the sirup 
before crystallization takes place, no difference is to be found between 
the sugar dissolved in pure water and that which has been submitted 
to the action of the bisulphite of lime, when the excess is not too 
great of the bisulphite, or the heat too long continued. 

It was, then, reasonable to suppose that ‘the bisulphite of lime, used 
as a substance having a great affinity for oxygen. and as an antisep- 
tic, would have no injurious effect on the sugar, if it was poured cold 
upon the beet grater, or the sugar-cane mill, in such a manner as to 
mix with the juice the instant the cells which contain it were broken. 
It was also to be supposed, that it would endure the heat necessary for 
clarifying without injury. In this operation, judging from experience, 
the lime employed would neutralize the bisulphate, leaving the juice 

9 VOL. UH. 
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purified from the fermenting matters, and prepared for evaporation, 
without loss of sugar. But [ soon found that the bisulphite of lime 
possessed certain qualities which demanded further attention. 

White of egg, blood, the yolk of the egg in emulsion, milk mixed 
with water, when mingled with the bisulphite of lime, and entirely 
coagulated at a temperature of 100° (centigrade); these liquids, fil- 
tered and subjected to evaporation, leave residuums, in which are 
found a small quantity of azotized matters, mixed with sugar of milk, 
or the salts of these substances. 

To its antiseptic qualities, and its faculty for absorbing oxygen, 
the bisulphite of lime joins very great powers of clarification. This 
gave me the idea of the following experiments: 

I mixed 50 grammes of sugar-candy, 250 centimeters cubes of 
milk, 250 centimeters cubes of water, and 50 centimeters cubes of a 
solution of bisulphite of lime, at 10° of the areometer of Baumé. I 
boiled and filtered to separate the parts that were coagulated. The 
concentrated liquid gave a mass perfectly crystallized, which, examined 
without drying, or purifying, gave 92 per cent. of sugar, by direct no- 
tation, and 93.5 after inversion by chloro-hydric acid. 

The defecation was easy and complete. The sugar was preserved 
intact. The water adhering to the crystals, and the salt of milk 
found in the mass, explain why here was only 92 per cent. of sugar 
in the 100. 

I employed in another experiment 50 grammes of sugar-candy, half 
of an egg, white and yolk mixed, 25 centimeters cubes of milk, 75 
centimeters cubes of solution of bisulphate of lime, and 450 centime- 
ters cubes of water. This mixture boiled and filtered, gave a liquid 
which crystallized without molasses. The polarizing apparatus gave 
85 per cent. of sugar by direct notation, and 86 after the inversion. 
There was then only the cane sugar, and 13-100 composed of hygro- 
metric water, the excess of the bisulphate of lime, the salts of milk, &e. 

The bisulphate of lime at 100° (centigrade) acts as adefecator. It 
separates the albumen, the caseum, and, as will be seen hereafter, the 
azotized matters analogous, which exist naturally in the cane and the beet. 
This separation is effected without loss or change in the sugar, except 
that which may be estimated at 2-100 of the mass, of which no count 
can be taken in experiments of this nature. 

It remains at present to be seen what part of the bisulphate plays 
in preventing the colorization of the sirup. 

The coloring matter of cane or beet sirup comes from four prinei- 
pal causes— 

1. The substances containing the coloring matters which are dis- 
solved in the juice. 

2. The contact of the air and the pulp creates rapidly coloring 
matters which are added to the preceding. 

3. The heat employed in the evaporation in changing the character 
of part of the sugar, and the other substances connected with it, forms 
also coloring matter. 

4. The air. the lime and the ammonia, aided by heat, give rise during 
the evaporation of the juice. alkalized by the lime, to coloring matters. 

The bisulphate of lime carries away, almost immediately, the color- 
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ing matter which exists in the cane and the beet. It prevents the 
formation of others during the process of manufacture, and especially 
of those which require to form them the action of the air and a free alkali. 
The bleaching power of the bisulphite of lime, with regard to the orig- 
inal coloring matters contained in the cane and the beet, is not abso- 
lute. It appears to act by a colorless combination which is formed 
between these substances and the sulphurous acid. ‘This effect is well 
known to chemists. When there is a sufficient quantity of green mat- 
ter to be seen in the stems or roots treated, we frequently see the sir- 
up, after losing its color under the action of the bishulphite, become 
slightly tinged again as it concentrates, and again colorless when lon- 
ger subjected to heat. 

In preventing the coloring of the pulp the bisulphite of lime is 
wonderfully efficacious. and so durable that too much cannot be said 
of its power. I have kept for six months, in badly covered vessels, 
the pulp ef beets, which remained colorless from the effect of the bi- 
sulphite, when it is well known that, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would have become very brown from the action of the air. 

I do not hesitate to say that there are many cases where the bisul- 
phite might be most efficaciously employed to prevent the formation 
of coloring matter, which give so much trouble to destroy when once 
formed ; such as those that stain the filaments of hemp or of flax, af- 
ter steeping, and indigo after it is precipitated, bark juice employed in 
tanning, the extracts of certain dye woods, &c. But all these points 
will be examined hereafter. For the moment I content myself with the 
statement 1 made above, that coloring matters that are spontaneously 
produced without heat in the pulp exposed to the air, never make 
their appearance when the bisulphite of lime is used. 

I will add that the evaporation without artificial heat: Ist, of a liq- 
uid formed by dissolving in water cane sugar ; 2d, of cane sirup, sad, 
3d, of beet juice, there will be no color where the bisulphite is used, 
and that where artificial heat is used for evaporation the coloring is 
scarcely perceptible. Nay, more, that the sugar obtained by this pro- 
cess from red beets, is completely colorless. 

I have never observed perceptible discoloration, except in rare in- 
stances, and even then it was so slight as to be of no consequence in the 
manufacturing of a large quantity. 

It is thus proved that the bisulphite ‘of lime may be used with suc- 
cess in the extraction of sugar from cane or beets : 

As a powerful antiseptic, preventing the production or action of 
tormenting matter. 

2. As, from its affinity for oxygen, capable of preventing the changes 
which the presence of that agent causes in the juice. 

3. As an agent which at 100° (centigrade) defecates the juice, and 
removes from it all the albumen and coagulated matter. 

. As carrying away the preéxisting discoloration. 

As an agent capable in the highest degree of preventing the 
formation of coloring matters. 


* There remains, however, after this ‘Giuthciion. a matter which i is ihe 
by the air, or the influence of an alkali, first violet and afterward brown. It is 
probable that it is an azotized substance. 
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6. As capable of neutralizing all the hurtful acids which may exist 
or be formed in the juice, substituting for them an acid almost inert 
(sulphurous acid). 

It remains to be seen under what form or in what quantity the bi- 
sulphite of lime should be applied to the cane or beets. What new 
facts may be discovered in manufacturing a large quantity, and what 
inconveniences may over balance the advantages it seems to offer. This 
is what I now intend to examine, arguing from my own experience, 
without exaggeration, but also without timidity. 

One of the thoughts which has the most sustained and excited’ me 
in the course of my researches, was the hope, that, in the equatorial 
regions at least, sugar might be extracted by the heat of the sun alone. 
What would prevent, that, once preserved from change, the juice of 
the sugar-cane should be abandoned to slow crystallization in the open 
air, like salt in the salt marshes? I should say there was no obstacle, 
and I call to witness all those who have seen my experiments. They 
have all been of the same opinion. This opinion and this desire will 
explain why the experiments I am going to state have received the 
direction I have given them. 

It is well known that there exists in Murcia manufactories for mak- 
ing sugar from cane. They have resisted all the vicissitudes that 
the commerce of sugar has experienced for sixty years and are still in 
full activity. It is from these manufactories that a friend procured 
me some hundred pounds of fresh sugar canes for my experiments. 
They reached the laboratory of the Sorbonne, in Paris, where 1 made 
my experiments, in a good state. They were pronounced by persons 
who had been in the colonies and were acquainted with the subject, to 
have been imperfectly ripened. A good many were worm-eaten. My 
experiments, then, from such materials, could not be expected to be very 
satisfactory ; nevertheless, the first essay I made filled with astonish- 
ment persons accustomed to the manufacturing of sugar, and capable 
of judging the results obtained. 

The juice was extracted by a coarse grater, adding bisulphite of 
lime during the operation. It was clarified by boiling. and simply fil- 
tered through a cloth strainer. The concentrated sirup was filtered a 
second time, and left to crystallize slowly. This it did to almost per- 
fect dryness. An analysis by alcohol could have given nothing better, 
either in quantity or quality. It was even more colorless than sugar 
obtained by alcohol. 

In these experiments all the sugar contained in the juice took a solid 
and erystallized form. The erystals were large and firm. They were 
not more colored than ordinary sugar-candy, which they resembled in 
appearance. The traces of molasses were almost imperceptible. 

Taking into consideration the almost entire purity of the juice of 
the sugar-cane, which, really once clarified, is only sugar and water, 
and considering also the aptitude which cane sugar has to form large 
crystals, in which quality it is far superior to beet sugar, I am sure 
that the first colonist who attempts to evaporate slowly a quantity of 
sirup will perceive that the erystals, in size, color and appearance, are 
20 pt that the advantages of the process will be entirely evident 
to his mind. 
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I changed the proportions of the bisulphite of lime; I experimented 
separately on the ripest canes, on the greenest, and on the worm-eaten, 
and in all my essays the result was the: production of crystallized sugar. 
I never found a spoonful of molasses that could not be ery: stallized 

The analysis of the juice and the action of the bisulphite on it were 
always the same, both as regards the substances contained and the 
quantity of sugar obtained. 

The operation is so simple and so correct in its results that it ap- 
pears almost necessary to do wrong expressly in order to fail to extract 
all the juice from the sugar-cane. 

Every one knows that the juice extracted from the sugar-cane is 
sometimes not more than the half, never more than two-thirds, of the 
quantity really contained in.the cane. There remains, then, in the 
crushed cane, at least a third of the saccharine matter. To extract 
this by washing, in warm climates, is impossible, on account of the 
rapidity with which fermentation takes place; but if the bisulphite 
of lime is mixed in the water used in washing, nothing is easier. ‘There 
is no need for hurry, and the washing may be so perfect as to extract 
the last particle of sugar. 

‘’hus obtained, these washings would be nearly as rich as the juice 
itself’ Treated in the same manner, by defecation at 100° (centigrade), 
simple filtration and concentration into sirup, and then slow evaporation, 
they would give the same results as the juice. 

I tried, with the crushed cane, this method with a lively curiosity, 
and I succeeded in producing large crystals of pure sugar, and much 
superior in color to the best sugar sent us from the colonies. 

Even more, and that for reasons that chemists had already discovered, 
the skimmings and the filters employed in filtration, after several days’ 
exposure to the air and the danger of fermentation, yielded pure crys- 
tallized sugar. It was only necessary to wash all these substances in 
water charged with the bisulphite of lime, and evaporate this water. 

‘Thus, the bisuiphite of lime rendered the sugar almost as unaltera- 
ble as mineral salt; that of the juice, the crushed cane, the scum, and 
the filters, produced the same large grains, of a colorless or a slightly 
yellow candy. All this requires neither care nor study—and nothing 
renders hurry necessary, As long as the bisulphite exists in the small- 
est appreciable quantity in the liquid, it prevents all alteration. 

[ know nothing of the colonies; and it would not, therefore, become 
me to pronounce if the employment of such a process would, or would 
not, have the effect of producing division of property, by enabling the 
negroes who inhabit them to extract the sugar profitably on a small scale ; 
but I do not hesitate to say, that my essays proved that this change in 
the cultivation and in property is possible. 

It may be objec ted, that powerful mills are necessary to crush the 
cane. This is not so. A root-cutter and a grater are all that is neces- 
sary, because the washing is so complete, by the employment of the 
bisulphite of lime, that all the juice may be extracted in that way from the 
cane, cut or torn in the rudest manner. However that may be, I will now 
~ e the method [ arrived at, treating the canes which I had sent to me: 

I broke up the canes by means of a beet-grater, watering the 
wilh during the eperation with a solution of the bisulphite of lime. 1 
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then pressed out the juice, which was boiled, filtered and evaporated 
by fire to the density of about one-third what the cold sirup should be, 
filtered again, and left to slow crystallization. This gave me, in a few 
davs,a mass of candy, from which it was impossible to extract any 
molasses. 

2. The crushed cane or pulp, whichever it may be called, was wet 
with water, submitted to another pressure, which produced another juice, 
less rich. This, treated lixe the first, gave the same results. 

3. I repeated again this last operation. 

For all these experiments, | employed one per cent. of the weight of 
the cane of a solution of the bisulphite of lime, at 10° areometer 
Baumé. 1 took out the whole of the sugar, and found all of it ina 
solid form. My operations, though evidently susceptible of being ap- 
plied to manufacturing on a large scale, presented, at the same time, a 
perfect analysis of sugar cane. 

If experienced chemists, who, like Mr. Caraseca, in Havanna, and Mr. 
Arequin, in Louisiana, are in reach of sugar manufactories, will repeat 
my experiments on a larger scale, I am sure their opinion will be soon 
formed. 

I will now mention the objection to my process. ‘The sugar obtained 
by it has a taste of sulphur; but it loses this in three manners: 

1. Crushed and exposed to the air, the sulphite becomes neutral 
sulphate.* 

2. Exposed toan ammoniacal atmosphere, the sugar loses its sul- 
phurous flavor, and often takes a taste of vanilla, very agreeable, but it 
is sometimes slightly colored. 

3. Clayed so as to lose about ten per cent. of its weight, it gives a sugar 
equal to the purest and whitest sugars of commerce. 

The sirup used in claying may be regenerated by evaporation, and 
gives crystals similar to the others. 

For manufacturing, | recommend the third process. 

I will only, for the moment, slightly mention a circumstance that may 
cause difficulty. The sulphates and the sulphites are changed by the 
contact of organic matter into sulphurets. The formation of sulphur- 
ets, and the appearance of free sulphur, which would probably be the 
consequence, are not presented in any of the numerous specimens 
which I possess, and of which some, of beet sugar, are already quite old. 

I recapitulate: One hundred kilogrammes of eane contain about 
eighteen kilogrammes of sugar, when in good condition. They yield 
sixty kilogrammes of juice, when well managed, and this gives twelve 
kilozramin¢s of sugar. 

There is usually extracted from the juice, from six to seven kilo- 
grammes of unrefined sugar. There is, therefore, a loss of five or six 
kilogrammes in the operation ; besides which, six kilogrammes are left 
in the crushed cane. 

It results from this, that, by applying the new process to the juice 
alone, twelve kilogrammes of refined sugar will be obtained, in place 


* As crystallized sugar does not contain solid bisulphite, but only neutral 
sulphite, this can only give neutral sulphate. If the sugar is acid, this acidity 
is p et from the acid phosphate of lime, formed by the action of sulphurous 
acid and the phosphate of lime in the juice. 
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of six or seven kilogrammes of unrefined sugar. If the crushed canes 
are also submitted to this process, seventeen or eighteen kilogrammes of 
sugar will be obtained from one hundred kilogrammes of cane; that 
is to say, the whole amount of saccharine matter contained in the cane 
may be extracted. Ins aying, therefore, that the yield of sugar from 
cane might be doubled, I stated nothing in which my experiments did 
not bear me out, and certainly was far from exaggerating. 

The future will decide. I await its judgment with the most perfect 
confidence. ‘The bisulphite of lime will enable the manufacturer to do 
all which the chemist can do with alcohol; and if the latter extracts 
eighteen kilogrammes, the former will also, one of these days. 

“Whether the ev raporation should be carried on to the end by boiling 
whether the sirup should be concentrated one-third, and finished in the 
dryi lng room; or, whether the evaporation should be entirely carried on 
in cases exposed to the sun, is more than I am able to decide. Local 

circumstances, and studies on the spot, will determine this. IL will only 
remark, that the use of the bisulphite, by preventing fermentation, ren- 
ders the use of large, shallow cases or reservoirs of wood easy, and per- 
mits even rooms of graduate d heat for drying. 

J did not have at my disposal a sufficient quantity of juice to try 
these different methods, but I desire to show that they are worthy of 
essay, and I recommend to the attention of Mr. Caraseca, or any other 
chemist, in a favorable position for trying it, the following experiment: 

I took beet juice, to which I added four per cent. of the normal solu- 
tion of bisulphite of lime. Having clarified it, L put it into a pine case, 
which | had previously washed well with the bisulphite. The bottom 
was pierced with holes, each of which bad a string passed through it, 
which hung down, and thus offered numerous means for the juice to run 
off, and a large surface for evaporation. As fast as the juice was col- 
lected i in a vase placed under the strings, it was poured over again, and 
thus concentrated by passing several times; the sirup was placed in a 
flat vessel, where it crystallized almost entire ly. In the little molasses 
which was separated from the crystals, new crystals were formed, and 
these last were as perfectly characterized as the first. 

f, with beet juice and an imperfect apparatus, this experiment suc- 
ceeded, why should it not with cane juice, which is purer and richer, in 
hotter countries, in the open air, and with a more earefully arranged 
apparatus? Whynot seek, in the heat of the sun, where it is so intense 
and so certain, the means of replacing coal or other combusubles which 
are not to be had ? 

Whatever may be the means of evaporation which experience may 
prove to be the best, the striking results obtained in operating on a few 
hundred pounds of cane, has convinced me that the extraction of sugar 
in the colonies will hereafter follow new and more profitable methods. 
The juice and crushed cane being placed out of the reach of fermenta- 
tion, | was, therefore, fully dispose od to take, immediately, the measures 
necessary to insure a prompt essay of my system. This | hope to do 
(with the aid of Mr. de Tracy, Minister of the Marine in France, who 
has shown me much kindness). either in the French colonies or in Al- 
giers, where many well informed persons think that the sugar-cane 
would succeed perfectly, and where the greater quantity of sugar given 
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by my method would enable them to produce, at a low price, sugar 
which, from its favorable position, would command the market of the 


Mediterranean. 
[To be Concluded in our nezxt.} 
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PHYSICAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF SOUTHERN SLAVES COMPARED WITH ENG- 
LISH LABORERS; SCHEMES OF ABOLITION; MORAL SUASION; FORCE; COMPETI- 
TION OF FREE LABOR; WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


Pernaprs a few general facts will best illustrate the treatment this 
race receives at our hands. It is acknowledged that it increases at 
least as rapidly as the white. I believe it is an established principle, 
that population thrives in proportion to its comforts. But when it is 
considered that these people are not recruited by immigration from 
abroad, as the whites are, and that they are usually settled on our 
richest and least healthy lands, the fact of their equal comparative in- 
crease and greater longevity, outweighs a thousand abolition false- 
hoods, in favor of the leniency and providence of our management of 
them. It is also admitted that there are incomparably fewer cases of 
insanity and suicide among them than among the whites. The fact 
is, that, among the slaves of the African race, these things are almost 
wholly unknown. However frequent suicide may have been among 
those brought from Africa, I can say that,in my time, I cannot re- 
member to have known or heard of a single instance of deliberate 
self-destruction, and but of one of suicide atall. As to insanity, I have 
seen but one permanent case of it, and that twenty years ago. It 
cannot be doubted that, among three millions of people, there must 
be some insane and some suicides; but I will venture to say, that 
more cases of both occur annually among every hundred thousand of 
the population of Great Britain, than among all our slaves. Can it 
be = then, that they exist in that state of abject misery, goad- 
ed by constant injuries, outraged in their affections and worn down 
with hardships, which the abolitionists depict, and so many ignorant 
and thoughtless persons religiously believe ? 

With regard to the separation of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, nothing can be more untrue than the inferences drawn from 
what is so constantly harped on by abolitionists. Some painful 
instances perhaps may occur. Very few that can be prevented. It 
is, and it always has been, an object of prime consideration with our 
slaveholders to keep families together. | Negroes are themselves both 
perverse and comparatively indifferent about this matter. It is a sin- 
gular trait, that they almost invariably prefer forming connections 
with slaves belonging to other masters, and at some distance. It is, 
therefore, impossible to prevent separations sometimes, by the removal 
of one owner, his death or failure, and dispersion of his property. In 
all such cases, however, every reasonable effort is made to keep the 
parties together, if they desire it. And the negroes forming these 





*Continued from December No., Vol. VII. 
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connections, knowing the chances of their premature dissolution, 
rarely complain more than we all do of the inevitable strokes of fate. 
Sometimes it happens that a negro prefers to give up his family, rath- 
er than separate from his master. I have known such instances. As 
to willfully selling off a husband or wife or child, I believe it is rare- 
ly, very rarely, done, except when some offense has been committed 
: demanding “transportation.” At sales of estates, and even at sheriff’s 
sales, they are always, if possible, sold in families. On the whole, 
notwithstanding the migratory character of our population, I believe 
there are more families among our slaves, who have lived and died 
together without losing a single member from their circle, except by 
the process of nature, and in the enjoyment of constant, uninterrup- 
ted communion, than have flourished in the same space of time and 
among the same number of civilized people in modern times. And, 
to sum up all, if pleasure is correctly to be defined to be the absence 
of pain (which, so far as the great body of mankind is concerned, is 
undoubtedly its true definition), I believe our slaves are the happiest 
three millions of human beings on whom the sun shines. Into their 
Eden is coming Satan in the guise of an abolitionist. 

As regards their religious condition, it is well known that a major- 
ity of the communicants of the Methodist and Baptist churches of the 
South are colored. Almost everywhere they have precisely the same 
opportunities of attending worship that the whites have, and besides, 
special occasions for themselves exclusively, which they prefer. In 
many places, not so accessible to clergymen in ordinary, Missionaries 
are sent, and mainly supported by their masters, for the particular 
benefit of the slaves. There are none, I imagine, who may not, if 
they like, hear the Gospel preached at least once a month—most of 
them twice a month, and very many every week. In our thinly set- 
tled country the whites fare no better. But, in addition to this, on 
plantations of any size, the slaves who have joined the church are 
formed into a class, at the head of which is placed one of their number, 
acting as deacon or leader, who is, also, sometimes a licensed preacher. 
. This class assembles for religious exercises weekly, semi-weekly, or 

oftener, if the members choose. In some parts, also, Sunday schools 

for blacks are established, and Bible classes are orally instructed by 

discreet and pious persons. Now, where will you find a laboring pop- 

ulation possessed of greater religious advantages than these? Not in 
London, I am sure, where it is known that your churches, chapels and 
; religious meeting houses, of all sorts, cannot contain one-half of the 
inhabitants. 

I have admitted, without hesitation, what it would be untrue and 
profitless to deny, that slaveholders are responsible to the world for 
the humane treatment of the fellow-beings whom God has placed in 
their hands. I think it would be only fair for you to admit, what is 
equally undeniable, that every man in independent circumstances, all 
the world over, and every government, is, to the same extent, respon- 
sible to the whole human family for the condition of the poor and 
laboring classes in their own country and around them, wherever they 
may be placed, to whom God has denied the advantages he has given 
themselves. If so, it would naturally seem the duty of true humanity 
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and rational philanthropy to devote their time and labor, their 
thoughts, writings and charity, first, to the objects placed, as it were, 
under their own immediate charge. And it must be regarded asa clear 
evasion and sinful neglect of this cardinal duty, to pass from those 
whose destitute situation they can plainly see, minutely examine and 
efficiently relieve, to inquire after the condition of others in no way 
intrusted to their care, to exaggerate evils of which they cannot 
be cognizant, to expend all their sympathies and exhaust all their en- 
ergies on these remote objects of their unnatural, not to say danger- 
ous benevolence ; and, finally, to calumniate, denounce and endeavor 
to excite the indignation of the world against, their unoffending fellow 
creatures for not hastening. under their dictation, to redress wrongs 
which are stoutly and truthfully denied, while they themselves go but 
little further in alleviating those chargeable on them, than openly and 
unblushingly to acknowledge them. There may be, indeed, a sort of 
merit in doing so much as to make such an acknowledgment, but it 
must be very modest if it expects appreciation. 

Now I affirm, that, in Great Britain, the poor and laboring classes 
of your own race and color, not only your fellow beings, but your fel- 
low citizens, are more miserable and degraded, morally and physically, 
than our slaves; to be elevated to the actual condition of whom, 
would be to these, your fellow citizens, a most glorious act of emanci- 
pation. And [ also affirm, that the poor and laboring classes of our 
older free States would not be in a much more enviable condition but 
for our slavery. One of their own Senators has declared in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, “that, the repeal of the tariff would reduce New 
England to a howling wilderness” And the American tariff is nei- 
ther more nor less than a system by which the slave States are plun- 
dered for the benefit of those States which do not tolerate slavery. 

To prove what I say of Great Britain to be true, I make the fol- 
lowing extracts from the reports of Commissioners appointed by Par- 
liament, and published by order of the House of Commons. I can 
make but few, and short ones. But similar quotations might be made 
to any extent, and 1 defy you to deny that these specimens exhibit 
the real condition of your operatives in every branch of your industry. 
There is, of course, a variety in their sufferings. But the same in- 
credible amount of toil, frightful destitution, and utter want of morals, 
characterize the lot of every class of them. 

Cortiertes.—* [ wish to call the attention of the Board to the pits 
about Brampton. The seams are so thin, that several of them have 
only two feet headway to all the working. They are worked altogether 
by boys from eight to twelve years of age, on all-fours, with a dog 
belt and chain. The passages being neither ironed nor wooded and 
often an inch or two thick with mud. In Mr. Barnes’s pit, these poor 
boys have to drag the barrows with one hundred weight of coal or 
slack sixty times a day sixty yards, and the empty barrows back, with- 
out once straightening their backs, unless they choose to stand under 
the shaft and run the risk of having their heads broken by a falling 
coal.”’— Report on Mines, 1842, p 71. “In Shropshire the seams are 
no more than eighteen or twenty inches.”—IJ»d, p. 67. “At the 
Booth pit,’ says Mr. Scriven, “ I walked, rode and crept, eighteen 
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hundred yards to one of the nearest faces.” —Ihid. “* Chokedamp,’ 
‘firedamp,’ ‘ wildfire,’ ‘sulphur’ and ‘water, at all times menace in- 
stant death to the laborers in these mines.” “Robert North, aged six- 
teen: Went into the pit at seven years of age, to fill up skips. [ 
drew about twelve months. When I drew by the girdle and chain, 
my skin was broken, and the blood ran down. I durst not say any- 
thing. If we said anything, the butty, and the reeve, who works 
under him, would take a stick and beat us’’--Iid. “ The usual pun- 


ishment for theft, is to place the culprit’s head between the legs of 


one of the biggest boys, and each boy in the pit (sometimes there are 
twenty) inflicts twelve lashes on the back and rump with a eat.’’—J did. 
“Instances occur in which children are taken into these mines to 
work as early as four years of age, sometimes at five, not unfrequently 
at six and seven; while from eight to nine is the ordinary age at 
which these employments commence.’’—Jhid. “The wages paid at 
these mines is from $2,50 to $7.50 per month, for laborers, according 
to age and ability—and out of this they must support themselves. 
They work twelve hours a day.”’—Jid. 

In Carico Printinc.—* It is by no means uncommon, in all the 
districts, for children five or six years old to be kept at work fourteen 
to sixteen hours consecutively.” — Report on Children, 1842, p. 59. 

I could furnish extracts similar to these in regard to every branch 
of your manufactures, but I will not multiply them. Everybody 
knows that your operatives habitually labor from twelve to sixteen 
hours, men, women and children, and the men occasionally twenty 
hours per day. In lace making, says the last quoted report, children 
sometimes commence work at two years of age. 

Destirution.—It is stated by your commissioners, that forty thou- 
sand persons in Liverpool, and fifteen thousand in Manchester, live in 
cellars; while twenty-two thousand in England pass the night in 
barns, tents, or the open air. “There have been found such oceur- 
rences as seven, eight and ten persons in one cottage, | cannot say for 
one day, but for whole days, without a morsel of food. They have re- 
mained on their beds of straw for two successive days, under the impres- 
sion that in a recumbent posture the pangs of hunger were less felt.” — 
Lord Brougham’s Speech, \\th July. 1842. A volume of frightful 
scenes might be quoted to corroborate the inferences to be necessarily 
drawn from the facts here stated. I will not add more, but pass on to 
the important inquiry as to 

Morars anv Epucation.—* Elizabeth Barrett, aged fourteen: I 
always work without stockings, shoes or trowsers. ‘T wear nothing 
but a shift. I have to go up to the headings with the men. They 
are all naked there. 1am got used to that.’—Report on Mines. “As 
to illicit sexual intercourse, it seems to prevail universally, and from 
an early period of life.” “The evidence might heve been doubled 
which attests the early commencement of sexual and promiscuous in- 
tercourse among boys and girls.” “A lower condition of morals, in 
the fullest sense of the term, could not, I think, be found. I do not 
mean by this, that there are many more prominent vices among them, 
but that moral feelings and sentiments do not exist. They have no 
morals.’ “Their appearance, manners and moral natures (so far as 
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the word moral can be applied to them) are in accordance with their 
half-civilized condition.’—Report on Children. “More than half a 
dozen instances occurred in Manchester, where a man, his wife and 
his wife’s grown up sister, habitually oceupied the same bed.” —Report 
on Sanitary Condition Robert Cruchilow, aged sixteen: “I don’t 
know anything of Moses—never heard of France. I don’t know 
what America is. Never heard of Scotland or Ireland. Can’t tell 
how many weeks there are ina year. There are twelve pence ina 
shilling, and twenty shiltings ina pound. There are eight pints in a 
gallon of ale.’—Report on Mines. Ann Eggly.aged eighteen: I walk 
about and get fresh air on Sundays. I never go to church or chapel. 
I never heard of Christ at all."—Ibid. Others: “The Lord sent 
Adam and Eve on earth to save sinners.” “I don’t know who made 
the world—I never heard about God.” “I don’t know Jesus Christ— 
I never saw him—but I have seen Foster who prays about him.” 
Employer: “You have expressed surprise at Thomas Mitchel’s not 
hearing of God. I judge there are few colliers here about that have.” 
Ibid. 

I will quote no more. It is shocking, beyond endurance, to turn 
over your records, in which the condition of your laboring classes is 
but too faithfully depicted. Could our slaves but see it, they would 
join us in lynching abolitionists, which, by the by, they would not now 
be loth todo. We never think of imposing on them such labor, ei- 
ther in amount or kind. We never put them to any work under ten, 
more generally at twelve years of age, and then the very lightest. 
Destitution is absolutely unknown—never did a slave starve in Amer- 
ica; while, in moral sentiments and feelings, in religious information, 
and even in general intellgence, they are infinitely the superiors of 
your operatives. When you look around you, how dare you talk to 
us, before the world, of slavery? For the condition of your wretched 
laborers, you, and every Briton who is not one of them, are responsi- 
ble before God and man. If you are really humane, philanthropic 
and charitable, here are objects for you. Relieve them. Emancipate 
them. Raise them from the condition of brutes to the level of human 
beings—of American slaves, at least. Do not, for an instant, suppose 
that the name of being freemen is the slightest comfort to them, situ- 
ated as they are, or, that the bombastic boast that “whoever touches 
British soil stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled,”’ can 
meet with anything but the ridicule and contempt of mankind, while 
that soil swarms, both on and under its surface, with the most abject 
and degraded wretches that ever bowed beneath the oppressor’s yoke. 

I have said that slavery is an established and inevitable condition 
to human society. Ido not speak of the name, but the fact. The 
Marquis of Normanby has lately declared your operatives to be “in 
effect slaves.” Can it be denied? Probably; for such philanthropists 
as your abolitionists care nothing for facts. They deal in terms and 
fictions. It is the word “slavery” which shocks their tender sen- 
sibilities; and their imaginations associate it with “hydras and chi- 
meras dire.” The thing itself,in its most hideous reality, passes daily 
under their view, unheeded; a familiar face, touching no chord of 
shame, sympathy or indignation. Yet, so brutalizing is your iron 
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bondage, that the English operative is a by-word through the world. 
When favoring fortune enables him to escape his prison-house, both in 
Europe and America he is shunned. With all the skill which four- 
teen hours of daily labor from the tenderest age has ground into him, 
his discontent, which habit has made second nature, and his depraved 
propensities, running riot when freed from his wonted fetters, prevent 
his employment whenever it is not a matter of necessity. If we de- 
rived no other benefit from African slavery in the southern States, 
than that it deterred your freedmen from coming hither, I should re- 
gard it as an inestimable blessing. 
And how unaccountable is that philanthropy, which closes its eyes 

upon such a state of things as you have at home, and turns its blur- 
red vision to our affairs beyond the Atlantic, meddling with matters 
which no way concern them—presiding, as you have lately done, at 
meetings to denounce the “ iniquity of our laws” and “the atrocity of 
our practices,” and to sympathize with infamous wretches imprisoned 
here for violating decrees promulgated both by God and man. Is 
this doing the work of “ your Father which is in Heaven,” or is it seek- 
ing only “that you may have glory of man?” Do you remember the 
denunciation of our Savior: “Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees ; 
hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and excess.” 

But after all, supposing that everything you say of slavery be 
true, and its abolition a matter of the last necessity, how do you ex- 
pect to effect emancipation, and what do you calculate will be the re- 
sult of its accomplishment? As to the means to be used, the aboli- 
tionists, I believe,affect to differ—a large proportion of them pretending 
that their sole purpose is to apply “ moral suasion” to the slaveholders 
themselves. Asa matter of curiosity, 1 should like to know what 
their idea of this “moral suasion” is. Their discourses (yours is no 
exception) are all tirades—the exordium, argument and peroration, 
turning on the epithets, “tyrants,” “thieves,” “ murderers,” addressed 
tous. They revile us as * “atrocious monsters.” “violators of the laws 
of nature, God and man;” our homes the abode of every iniquity, our 
land a “brothel.” We retort, that they are “incendiaries” and “as- 
sassins.” Delightful argument! sweet, potent “moral suasion!” 
What slave has it freed—what proselyte can it ever make? But, if 
your course was wholly different—if you distilled neetar from your lips, 
and discoursed sweetest music, could you reasonably indulge the hope 
of accomplishing your object by such means? Nay, supposing that we 
were all convinced, and thought of slavery precisely as you do, at what 
era of “moral suasion” do you imagine you could prevail on us to 
give up a thousand millions of dollars in the value of our slaves, and 
a thousand millions of dollars more in the depreciation of our lands, 
in consequence of the want of laborers to cultivate them? Consider: 
were ever any people, civilized or savage, persuaded by any argument, 
human or divine, to surrender, voluntarily, two thousand millions of 
dollars? Would you think of asking five millions of Englishmen to 
contribute, either at once or gradually, four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of pounds sterling to the cause of philanthropy, even if the pur- 
pose to be accomplished was not of doubtful goodness? If you are 
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prepared to undertake such a scheme, try it at home. Collect your 
fund—purchase our slaves, and do with them as you like. Be all the 
glory yours, fairly and honestly won. But you see the absurdity of 
such an idea. Away, then, with your pretended “moral suasion.’ 

You know it is mere nonsense. The abolitionists have no faith in it 
themselves. Those who expect to accomplish anything, count on 
means altogether different. They aim, first, to alarm us; that failing, 
to compel us by force to emancipate our slaves, at our own risk and 
cost. ‘lo these purposes, they obviously direct all their energies. 
Our northern liberty men have ende: avored to disseminate their de- 
structive doctrines among our slaves, and excite them to insurrection. 
But we have put an end to that, and stricken terror into them. They 
dare not show their faces here. Then they declared they would dis- 
solve the Union. Let them do it. The North would repent it far 
more than the South. We are not alarmed at the idea. We are well 
content to give up the Union sooner than sacrifice two thousand millions 
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of dollars, and with them all the rights we prize. You may take it for 
granted, that it is impossible to persuade or alarm us into emancipation, : 
or to making the first step toward it. Nothing, then, is left to try, but : 
sheer force. If the abolitionists are prepared to expend their own'treas- : 
ure and shed their own blood as freely as they ask us to do ours, let i 
them come. We do not court the conflict; but we will not and we can- ‘ 
not shrink from it. If they are not ready to go so far; if, as I expect, ‘ 


their philanthropy recoils from it; if they are looking only for cheap 
glory, let them turn their thoughts elsewhere, and leave us in peace. Be 
the sin, the danger and evils of slavery all our own. We compel, we 
ask, none to share them with us. 4 
I am well aware that a notable scheme has been set on foot to achieve 
abolition, by making what is by courtesy called « free” labor so much 
cheaper than slave labor, as to force the abandonment of the latter. 
Though we are beginning to manuficture with slaves, 1 do not think 
you will attempt to pinch your operatives closer in Great Britain. 
You cannot curtail the rags with which they vainly attempt to cover 
their nakedness, nor reduce the porridge which barely, and not always, 
keeps those who have employment from perishing of famine. When 
you can do this, we will consider whether our slaves may not dispense 
with a pound or two of bacon per week, or a few garments annually. 
Your aim, however, is to cheapen labor in the tropics. The idea of 
doing this by exporting your “bold yeomanry ” is, I presume, given 
up. Cromwell tried it when he so/d the captured followers of Charles 
into West Indian Slavery, where they speedily found graves. Nor 
have your recent experiments on British and even Dutch constitu- 
tions succeded better. Have you still faith in carrying thither your 
Coolies from Hindoostan? Doubtless, that once wild robber race 
whose highest eulogium was, that they did not murder merely for the 
love of blood, have been tamed down, and are, perhaps, “ keen for im- 
migration ;” for, since your civilization has reached it, plunder has 
grown scarce in Guzerat. But what is the result of the experiment thus 
far? Have the Coolies, ceasing to handle arms, learned to handle 
spades, and proved hardy and profitable laborers?) On the contrary, 
broken in spirit and stricken with disease at home, the wretched vic- 
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tims whom you have hitherto kidnapped for a bounty, confined in 
depots, put under hatches and carried across the ocean, foreed into 
“ voluntary immigration,” have done little but lie down and die on the 
pseudo soil of freedom. At the end of five years two-thirds, in some 
colonies a larger proportion, are no more! Humane and pious con- 
trivance! To alleviate the fancied sufferings of the accursed poster- 
ity of Ham, you sacrifice, by a cruel death, two-thirds of the children 
of the blessed Shem, and demand the applause of Christians, the 
blessing of Heaven! If this “experiment” is to go on, in God’s 
name try your hand upon the Thugs. That other species of “immi- 
gration”’ to which you are resorting, I will consider presently. 

But what do you calculate will be the result of emancipation, by 
whatever means accomplished? You will probably point me, by way 
of answer, to the West Indies—doubtless to Antigua, the great boast 
of abolition. Admitting that it has succeeded there—which I will do 
for the sake of the argumerit—do you know the reason of it? The true 
and only causes ‘of whatever success has attended it in Antigua are, 
that the population was before crowded, and all or nearly all the arable 
land in cultivation. The emancipated negroes could not, many of them, 
get away if they desired; and knew not where to go, in case they did. 
They had practically no alternative but to remain on the spot; and re- 
maining, they must work on the terms of the proprietors, or perish— 
the strong arm of the mother country forbidding all hope of seizing the 
land for themselves. The proprietors, well knowing that they could 
thus command labor for the merest necessities of life, which was much 
cheaper than maintaining the non-effective as*well as effective slaves in 
a style which decency and interest, if not humanity, required, willingly 
accepted half their value, and at once realized far more than the interest 
on the other half in the diminution of their expenses, and the reduced 
comforts of the freemen. One of your most illustrious judges, who was 
also a profound and philosophical historian, has said “that villeinage 
was not abolished, but went into decay in England.” This was the pro- 
cess. ‘This has been the process wherever (the name of) villeinage or 
slavery has been successfully abandoned. Slavery in fact “went into 
decay” in Antigua. I have admitted that under similar circumstances 
it might profitably cease here-—that is, profitably to the individual pro- 
prietors. Give me half the value of my slaves, and compel them to re- 
main and labor on my plantation at ten to eleven cents a day, as they 
do in Antigua, supporting themselves and families, and you shall have 
them to-morrow, and if you like dub them ‘* free.” Not to stickle, I 
would surrender them without price. No—lI recall my words: my 
humanity revolts at the idea, [am attached to my slaves, and would 
not have art or part in reducing them to such a condition. I deny, 
however, that Antigua, as a community, is or ever will be as prosperous, 
under present circumstances, as she was before abolition, though fully 
ripe for it. The fact is well known. The reason is that the African, 
if not a distinet, is an infcrior race, and never wiil effect, as it never has 
effected, as much in any other condition as in that of slavery. 

I know of no slareholder who has visited the West Indies since 
slavery was abolished, and published A:s views of it. All our facts 
and opinions come through the friends of the experiment, or at least 
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those not opposed to it. Taking these, even without allowance, to be 
true as stated, | do not see where the abolitionists find causes for ex- 
ultation. The tables of exports, which are the best evidences of the 
condition of a people, exhibit a woful falling off—exeused, it is true, by 
unprecedented droughts and hurricanes, to which their free labor 
seems unaccountably more subject than slave labor used to be. I will 
not go into detail. It is well known that a large proportion of British 
legislation and expenditure, and that proportion still constantly in- 
creasing, is most anxiously devoted to repairing the monstrous error of 
emancipation. You are actually galvanizing your expiring colonies. 
The truth, deduced from all the facts, was thus pithily stated by the 
London Quarterly Review, as long ago as 1840: “ None of the benefits 
anticipated by mistaken good intentions have been realized, while every 
evil wished for by knaves and forseen by the wise has been painfully 
verified. The wild rashness of fanaticism has made the emancipation 
of the slaves equivalent to the loss of one-half of the West Indies, and 
yet put back the chance of negro civilization.’—(Art. Ld. Dudley's 
Letters.) Such are the real fruits of your never-to-be-too-much-glorifi- 
ed abolition, and the valuable dividend of your twenty millions of pounds 
sterling invested therein. 

If any further proof was wanted of the utter and well known, though 
not yet openly avowed, failure of West India emancipation, it would be 
furnished by the startling fact, that rue ArricaN SLAVE TRADE Has 
BEEN ACTUALLY REVIVED UNDER THE AUSPICES AND PROTECTION OF THE 
British Government. Under the auspicious guise of “ immigration” 
they are replenishing those islands with slaves from the coast of Afri- 
ca. Your colony of Sierra Leone, founded on that coast to prevent the 
slave trade, and peopled by the by in the first instance by negroes sto- 
len from these States during the Revolutionary war, is the depot where 
captives taken from slavers by your armed vessels are transported. I 
might say returned, since nearly half the Africans carried across the 
Atlantic are understood to be embarked in this vicinity. The wretch- 
ed survivors, who are there set at liberty, are immediately seduced to 
“immigrate” to the West Indies. The business is systematically car- 
ried on by black “ delegates,” sent expressly from the West Indies, 
where, on arrival, the “immigrants” are sold into slavery for twenty-one 
years, under conditions ridiculously trivial and wickedly void, since few 
or none will ever be able to derive any advantage from them. The 
whole prime of life thus passes in bondage, it is contemplated, and 
doubtless it will be carried into effect, to turn them out in their old age 
to shift for themselves, and to supply their places with fresh and vigor- 
ous “immigrants.” Was ever a system of slavery so barbarous devis- 
ed before? Can you think of comparing it with ours? Even your 
own religious missionaries at Sierra Leone denounce it “as worse than 
the slave state in Africa.” And your black delegates, fearful of the in- 
fluence of these missionaries, as well as on account of the inadequate 
supply of captives, are now preparing to procure the able bodied and 
comparatively industrious Kroomen of the interior, by purchasing from 
their head men the privilege of inveigling them to the West India mar- 
ket! So ends the magnificent farce—perhaps [ should say traged y—of 
West India abolition * I will not harrow your feelings by asking you 
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to review the labors of your life and tell me what you and your brother 
enthusiasts have accomplished for “injured Africa,” but while agreeing 
with Lord Stowell, that “villeinage decayed,” and admitting that 
slavery might do so also, I think I am fully justified by passed and 
passing events in saying, as Mr. Grosvenor said of the slave trade, that 
its abolition is “impossible.” 

You are greatly mistaken, however, if you think that the conse- 
quences of emancipation here, would be similar and no more injurious 
than those which followed from it in your little sea-girt West India isl- 
ands, where nearly all were blacks. Thesystem of slavery is not in “de- 
cay” with us. It flourishes in full and growing vigor. Our country 
is boundless in extent. Dotted here and there with villages and fields, 
it is for the most part covered with immense forests and swamps of al- 
most unknown size. In such a country, with a people so restless as 
ours, communicating of course some of that spirit to their domestics, 
can you conceive that anything short of the power of the master over 
the slave, could confine the African race, notoriously idle and improv- 
ident, to labor on our plantations? Break this bond, but fora day, and 
these plantations will be solitudes. The negro loves change, novelty 
and sensual excitements of all kinds, when awake. “ Reason and or- 
der,” of which Mr. Wilberforce said “liberty was the child,” do not 
characterize him. Released from his present obligations his first im- 
pulse would be to go somewhere. And here no natural boundaries 
would restrain him. At first they would all seek the towns, and rap- 
idly accumulate in squalid groups upon their outskirts. Driven thence 
by the “armed police” which would immediately spring into existence, 
they would scatter in all directions. Some bodies of them might wan- 
der toward the “free” States, or to the western wilderness, marking 
their tracks by their depredations and their oe ogee Many would 
roam wild in our “ big woods.” Many more would seek the recesses 
of our swamps,for secure covert. Few, very few, of them could be pre- 
vailed on to do a stroke of work, none to labor continuously, while a 
head of cattle, sheep or swine, could be found in our ranges, or an ear 
of corn nodded in our abandoned fields. These exhausted, our folds 
and poultry yards, barns and store-houses, would become their prey. 
Finally, our scattered dwellings would be plundered, perhaps fired and 
the inmates murdered. How long do you suppose that we could bear 
these things? How long would it be before we should sleep with ri- 
fles at our bedsides, and never move without one in our hands? This 
work once begun, let the story of our British ancestors and the aborig- 
ines of this country tell the sequel. Far more rapid. however, would 
be the catastrophe. “Ere many moons went by,” the African race 
would be exterminated, or reduced again to slavery, their ranks re- 


-cruited, after our example, by fresh “emigrants” from their father- 


land. 
Is timely preparation and gradual emancipation suggested to avert 


these horrible consequences? I thought your experience in the West 


Indies had at least done so much as to explode that idea. If it failed 
there. much more would it fail here, where the two races, approxima- 
ting to equality in numbers, are daily and hourly in the closest con- 


tact. Give room for but a single spark ef real jealousy to be kindled 
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between them, and the explosion would be instantaneous and universal. 
It is the most fatal of all fallacies to suppose that these two races can 
exist together, afier any length of time or any process of preparation, 
on terms at all approaching to equality. Of this, both of them are 
finally and fixediy convinced. They differ essentially, in all the lead- 
ing traits which cuaracterize the varieties of the human species, and 
color draws an indelible and insuperable line of separation between 
them. Every scheme founded upon the idea that they can remain to- 
gether on the same soil, beyond the briefest period, in any other rela- 
tion than precisely that which now subsists between them, is not only 
preposterous, but fraught with deepest danger If there was noaltern- 
ative but to try the “experiment” here, reason and humanity dictate 
that the sufferings of “ gradualism” should be saved and the eatastro- 
phe of “ immediate abolition,” enacted as rapidly as possible. Are you 
impatient for the performance to commence? Do you long to gloat 
over the scenes [ have suggested, but could not hold the pen to por- 
tray? In your long life many such have passed under your review. 
You know that éiey are not “impossible.” Can they be to your taste ? 
Do you believe that in laboring to bring them about, the abolitionists 
are doing the willof God? No! Godis not there It is the work 
of Satan. The arcli-fiend, under specious guises, has found his way into 
their souls,and witu false appeals to philanthropy, and foul insinuations 
to ambition, instigates them to rush headlong to the accomplishment 
of his diabolical designs 

We live in a wonderful age. The events of the last three-quarters 
of a century appear to have revolutionized the human mind. Enter- 
prise and ambition are only limited in their purposes by the horizon of 
the imagination. I[t is the transcendental era. In philosophy, relig- 
ion, government, scieuce, arts, commerce, nothing that has been is to 
be allowed to be. Conservatism in any form is scoffed at. The slight- 
est taint of it is fatal. Where will all thisend/ If you can tolerate 
one ancient maxim, let it be that the best criterion of the future is the 
past. That, if anything, will give a clue And, looking back only 
through your time, what was the earliest feat of this same transcenden- 
talism? The rays of; the new moral Drummond Light were first con- 
centrated to a focus at Paris, to illuminate the Universe. In a twink- 
ling it consumed the political, religious, and social systems of France. 
It could not be extinguished there until literally drowned in blood. 
And then from its ashes arose that supernatural man, who, for twenty 
years kept affrighted Europe in convulsions. Sinee that time its scat- 
tered beams, refracted by broader surfaces, have nevertheless continued 
to scathe wherever they have fallen. What political structure, what 
religious creed, but has felt the galvanic shock, and even now 
trembles to its foundations? Mankind, still horror-sticken by the ea- 
tastrophe of France, have shrunk from rash experiments upon social 
systems. But they have been practicing in the Kast, around the Med- 
iterranean and through the West India islands. And growing confi- 
dent, a portion of them seem de<perately bent .on kiudling the all-de- 
vouring flame in the bosom of our land. Let it once again blaze up to 
heaven and another cycle of blood and devastation will dawn upon the 
world. For our own sake, and for the sake of those infatuated men who 
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ar2madly driving on the conflagration ; for the sake of human nature, we 
are called on to strain every nerve to arrest it. And be assured our 
efforts will be bounded only with our being. Nor do I doubt that five 
millions of people, brave, intelligent, united, and prepared to hazard 
everything, will, in such a cause, with the blessing of God, sustain 
themselves, At all events, come what may, it is ours to meet it. 

We are well aware of the light estimation in which the abolitionists, 
and those who are taught by them, profess to hold us. We have seen 
the attempt of a portion of the Free Church of Scotland to reject our 
alms, on the ground that we are “ slave drivers,” after sending mission- 
aries to solicitthem. And we have seen Mr. O'Connell, the * irrespon- 
sible taster” of millions of ragged serfs, from whom, poverty stricken 
as they are, he contrives to wring a splendid privy purse, throw back 
with contumely the “tribute” of his own countrymen from-this land 
of “miscreants.” These people may exhaust their slang and make 
blackguards of themselves, but they cannot defile us. And as for the 
suggestion to exclude slaveholders from your London clubs, we scout 
it. Many of us, indeed, do go to London, and we have seen your breed 
of gawky Lords, both there and here, butfit never entered inte our con- 
ceptions to look on them as better than ourselves. Nor can we be an- 
noyed by the ridiculous airs of such upstarts as your O’ Connels, Ritch- 
ies, Macaulays, and the like) The American slaveholders, collective- 
ly or individually, ask no favor of any man or race who tread the 
earth. In none of the attributes of men, mental or physical, do they 
acknowledge or fear superiority elsewhere. They stand in the broad- 
est light of the knowledge, civilization and improvement of the age, as 
much favored of Heaven as any of the sons of Adam. Exacting noth- 
ing undue, they yield nothing but justice and courtesy, even to royal 
blood. They cannot be flattered, duped, nor bullied out of thei# rights 
or their propriety. They smile with contempt at scurrility and vapor- 
ing beyond the seas, and they turn their backs upon it where it is “ ir- 
responsible ;” but insolence that ventures to look them in the face, will 
never fail to be chastised. 

I think I may trust you will not regard this letter as intrusive. I 
should never have entertained an idea of writing it, had you not opened 
the correspondence. If you think anything in it harsh, review your 
own—which I regret that I lost soon after it was received—and you 
will probably find that you have taken your revenge beforehand. If 
you have not, transfer an equitable share of what you deem severe to 
the account of the abolitionists at large. They have accumulated 
against the slaveholders a balance of invective which, with all our ef- 
forts, we shall not be able to liquidate much short of the era in which 
your national debt will be paid. At all events, I have no desire to of- 
fend you personally, and, with the best wishes for your continued health, 
I have the honor to be, 
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ART. VL—DOMESTIC INDUSTRY—MANUFACTURES AT THE SOUTH. 


INACTION AT THE SOUTH; SOUTHERN ABSENTEEFISM; CONDITION @F SOUTH CAROLT- 
NA; ADVANTAGES OF MANUFACTURING ESTALISHMENTS; CHARLESTON; NORTH- 
ERN FACTORIES AND FACTORY SYSTEMS; STATISTICS OF COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURES, &e. 
| SEVERAL years aco William Gregg, Esq., of South Carolina, published a series of essays upon 

the industry of the South, which afterward appeared in pamphict form. We expressed at the 
time our objection to the manner in which Mr. rege saw’fit to introduce some of our most dis- 
tinguished political men, although the general views of the author interested and instructed us. 
We have been lately re-perusing the essays, and at this period, when the South would scem to be 
aroused in every quarter with regard to home or domestic manufactures, their republication in 
the Review may subserve a useful purpose. We therefore offer them to the reader for preservation 
in this and our next number, omitting some parts which relate more particularly to Carolina, and 
some again now unimportant. Since Mr. iregg wrote, the South has greatly improved in many 
respects, and his picture of South Carolina and Charleston, always highly colored, varies at the 
present time, we are gratified to state, very far from the reality —Ep.} 

Ir must be apparent to all men of discernment that, whether a tariff 
for protection is continued or not, our only safety, in this State, lies in 
a change of our industrial pursuits, The United States is destined 
to be a great manufacturing country, and a few years, even without a 
protective tariff, will place. her on a footing with, if not ahead of, the most 
skillful nations, and all who have any knowledge of the subject admit 
that South Carolina and Georgia possess advantages, which only need 
to be fostered to lead to success in cotton manufacturing. We already 
see North Carolina on the one side, and Georgia on the other, making 
rapid strides in these pursuits, and shall we stand with our arms folded, 
crying save us from our oppressors, until we are awakened to compete 
with those neighboring States, skilled in the arts! It is only neces- 
sary for us to turn our faces to the South-west to behold the people who 
are to take the very bread from our mouths, if we continue to place our 
reliance on the culture of cotton, and the time is at hand when we shall 
set about, in good earnest, changing our pursuits. It would indeed be 
well for us, if we were not so refined in politics—if the talent, which 
has been, for years past, and is now engaged in embittering our indo- 
lent people against their industrious neighbors of the North, had been 
with the same zeal engaged in promoting domestic industry and the en- 
couragement of the mechanical arts. If so, we should now sce a far 
different state of things in South Carolina. It is only necessary to 
travel over the sterile mountains of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, to learn the true secret of our difficulties, to 
learn the difference between indolence and industry, extravagance and 
economy. We there see the scenery which would take the place of our 
unpainted mansions; dilapidated cabins with mud chimneys and no win- 
dows; broken down rail fences; fields overgrown with weeds, and thrown 
away, half exhausted, to be taken up by pine thickets; beef cattle unpro- 
tected from the inclemency of winter, and so poor as barely to preserve 
life. In fact, every evidence that can possibly be exhibited to satisfy a 
stranger, that we are, to say the least, destitute of every feature which 
characterizes an industrious people, may be seen among us. Laying aside 
the vexed question of a tariff for protection, which I don’t pretend to 
advocate, I cannot see how we are to look with a reasonable hope for 
relief, even from its abandonment, without a total change of our habits. 
My recent visit to the northern States has fully satisfied me that the 
true secret of our difficulties, lies in the want of energy on the part of 
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our capitalists, and ignorance and laziness on the part of those who 
ought to labor. We need never look for thrift while we permit our im- 
mense timber forests, granite quarries and mines, to lie idle, and sup- 
ply ourselves with hewn granite. pine boards, lath and shingles, &c.. 
furished by the lazy dogs at the North—ah, worse than this, we see our 
back country farmers, many of whom are too lazy to mend a broken 
gate, or repair the fences to protect their crops from the neighboring 
stock, actually supplied with their ax, hoe and broom handles, pitch- 
forks, rakes, &e., by the indolent mountaineers of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. The time was, when every old woman in the country 
had her gourd, from which the country gardens were supplied with 
seeds. We now find it more convenient to permit this duty to devolve 
on our careful friends, the yankees. Even our boat-oars, and hand- 
spikes for rolling logs, are furnished, ready made, to our hand, and 
what jim-crack can possibly be invented of which we are not the pur- 
chasers? These are the drains which are impoverishing the South— 
these are the true sources of all our difficulties. Need I add. to further 
exemplify our excessive indolenee, that the Charleston market is sup- 
plied with fish and wild game by northern men, who come out here, as 
regularly as the winter comes, for this purpose, and from our own waters 
and forests often realize, in the course of one winter, a sufliciency to 
purchase a small farm in New England. 

A change in our habits and industrial pursuits is a far greater desid- 
eratum than any change in the laws of our government, which the most 
clamorous opponents of the tariff could devise. He who has possessed 
himself of the notion that we have the industry, and are wronged out of 
our hard earnings by a lazy set of scheming yankees, to get rid of this 
delusion, needs only seat himself on the Charleston wharves for a few 
days, and behold ship after ship arrive, laden down with the various ar- 
ticles produced by yankee industry. Let him behold these vessels dis- 
charging their cargoes and count the cost to South Carolina. From 
the month of September till May, our wharves are crowded, not only 
with the articles manufactured by the handicraftsmen of the North, but 
vast quantities of dairy articles, and all kinds of culinary vegetables, 
which are far better adapted to the soil of South Carolina, than to those 
places where they are grown. Here may be seen a picture that ought 
to bring a blush on the face of the statesman who would advocate leg- 
islative resistance as the remedy for our State. It ought to make ev- 
ery citizen who feels an interest in his country, ashamed to visit the 
clothing stores of Charleston, and see the vast exhibition of ready made 
clothing, manufactured mostly’ by the women of Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and other northern cities, to the detriment and starva- 
tion of our own countrywomen, hundreds of whom may be found in our 
own good city in wretched poverty, unable to procure work by which 
they would be glad to earn a decent living. 

One would not suppose that the South was laboring under embar- 
rassment, if he were to see the crowds that are continually thronging 
the northern cities and places of amusement. I have heard the num- 
ber variously estimated at from forty to sixty thousand in one summer. 
Taking the lower estimate of the two, and allowing for the expenses of 
each individual $300 (and this is certainly below the mark), we shall 
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have $12,000,000 transferred yearly from the South to the North, by 
absenteeism. As bad off as we know South Carolina to be, yet we are 
certain she furnishes her full guvota of this immense sum. Go where 
you may, in the city or out of it—in what direction you please,and you 
can scarcely set your foot into a railroad car, in Which you will not find 
some half dozen persons from this State. The register book of every 
fashionable hotel that I visited, exhibited a large share of names, with 
South Carolina attached to them. Nor are our people remarkable for 
their economical habits, as the bar-keepers will form you, that their 
wine bills exhibit liberality even to wastefulness. You may see them 
too, flying around cities, in the finest and most costly equipages that 
money can procure, and while a millionaire of New York is content to 
ride in an omnibus, from Wall street to the upper part of the city, many 
of these persons, not worth ten thousand dollars, would be ashamed to 
be seen in such vehicles. With tailors, milliners, mantua-makers, &e , 
these persons are considered to have gold without measure, and it is a 
perfect windfall for them to meet occasionally with one. You cannot 
step into a furniture store, carpet warehouse, or dry goods establishment, 
where fine silks and laces are sold, without meeting persons from our 
State, making lavish expenditures and purchasing thousands of articles 
of wearing apparel, which are not worn until they return home, where 
the same articles can be obtained in thefstores of our own tradesmen, at 
cheaper rates than those at which they were purchased at the North. 

At one tailor’s establishment in Boston, I was informed by the pro- 
prietor, that his sales for the last year, to Charleston alone, amounted 
to upwards of $50,000, and this year he expected they would reach 
$380,000. How much trade others in Boston in the same business re- 
ceive from Charleston, and what amount falls to the lot of the fashion- 
able clothiers of New York and Philadelphia, cannot be estimated, but 
there is little doubt, that the amount would be found quite sufficient to 
support three or four fashionable establishments ig our own city. 

Let South Carolina be true to herself, let her go to work with a de- 
termination to resist the northern tariffites, by resolving not to purchase 
or use their articles of manufacture. This will cure the evil, and bring 
us to the point we desire to arrive at, by an easier and much shorter 
road than legislative action. Limited as our manufactures are in South 
Carolina, we can now more than supply the State with coarse cotton 
fabrics. Many of the fabrics now manufactured here are exported to 
New York, and, for aught I know, find their way to the East Indies. 
We can most assuredly make our own ax-handles, raise our own cab- 
bages, beets, potatoes and onions ; our boys, as in olden times, may be 
taught to make their own toy-wagons and wheel-barrows; our wives and 
sisters can hem our handkerchiefs and bake our bread. If we contin- 
ue in our present habits, it would not be unreasonable to predict, that, 
when the Raleigh Railroad is’ extended to Columbia, our members of 
the Legislature will be fed on Yankee bakers’ bread. Pardon me for 
repeating the call on South Carolina to go to work. God speed the day 
when her politicians will be exhorting the people to domestic industry, 
instead of State resistance; when our Clay clubs and Democratic asso- 
ciations will be turned into societies for the advancement of scientific 
agriculture and the promotion of mechanic art; when our capitalists 
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will be found followiag the example of Boston and other northern 
cities, in making such investments of their capital as will give employ- 
ment to the poor, and make them producers, instead of burthensome 
consumers ; when our city council may become so enlightened as to 
see the propriety of following the example of every other city in the civil- 
ized world, in removing the restrictions on the use of the steam-engine, 
now indispensable in every department of manufacturing, and to be 
found by hundreds, from the ceHars to the garrets of houses, in the mos? 
densely peopled parts of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other 
Cities. 

We want no laws for the protection of those thatembark in the man- 
ufacture of such cotton fabrics as we propose to make in South Caro- 
lia ; nor does it follow, asa matter of course, that because we advocate 
a system which will diversify the pursuits of our people, and enable 
them to export a portion of one of our valuable staples, in a manufactur- 
ed state, that we wish manufactures to predominate over other employ- 
ments. Ajl must admit that, to acertain extent, the system we advocate 
could not operate otherwise than to produce beneficial results, by regu- 
lating prices—by insuring a certain reward to labor—a profitable income 
to capital, and by infusing health, vigor and durability into every de- 
partment of industry. It is a well established fact, that capital employed 
in this State, in the culture of cotton, does not, with ordinary manage- 
ment, yield more than 3 or 4, and in some instances, 2 per cent.; this 
being the only mode of employing our capital, except in the culture of 
rice, how can we expect to retain men of capital and enterprise among 
us? Those having the first, must be wholly wanting in the last—or 
they must possess an extraordinary attachment to the land of their na- 
tivity, to remain with us under such a state of affairs. 

With this fact before us, is it surprising that South Carolina should 
remain stationary in population? And let it be remembered that the 
same cause which has produced this result, will continue to operate 
hurtfully, in the same ratio, as the price of our great staple declines. 
In all probability, an additional outlet will soon be opened to drain us of 
our people and our capital. How much this is to take from us, remains 
to be seen. Unless we betake ourselves to some more profitable employ- 
ment than the planting of cotton, what is to prevent our most enterpris- 
ing planters from moving, with their negro capital, to the South-west? 
What is to keep our business men and moneyed capital in South Caro- 
lina? Capital will find its way to places that afford the greatest remu- 
neration, and, in leaving our State, it will carry with it its enterprising 
owner. ‘These are truly unpleasant reflections, but they force them- 
selves upon us. Who can look forward to the future destiny of our 
State, persisting, as she does, with such pertinacity, in the exclusive and 
exhausting system of agriculture, without dark forebodings.? If we 
listen much longer to the ultras in agriculture and croakers against 
mechanical enterprise, it is feared that they will be the only class left, to 
stir up the indolent sleepers that are indisposed to action, and that are 
willing to let each day provide for itself 

Since the discovery that cotton would mature in South Carolina, she 
has reapec a golden harvest ; but it is feared it has proved a curse rather 
than a blessing, and | believe that she would at this day be in a far 
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better condition, had the discovery never been made. Cotton has been 
to South Carolina what the mines of Mexico were to Spain—it has pro- 
duced us such an ahundant supply of all the luxuries and elegances of 
life, with so little exertion on our part, that we have become enervated, 
unfitted for other and more laborious pursuits, and unprepared to meet 
the state of things, which sooner or later must come about. Is it out of 
place here to predict, that the day is not far distant, yea, is close at hand, 
«when we shall find that we can no longer live by that, which has here- 
tofore yielded us, not only a bountiful and sumptuous living, at home, 
but has furnished the means for carrying thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of our citizens abroad, to squander their gold in other countries— 
that we have wasted the fruits of a rich, virgin soil, in ease and luxury— 
that those who have practiced sufficient industry and economy to accu- 
mulate capital, have left, or are leaving us, to populate other States. 

We shall indeed*soon be awakened to look about us for other pursuits, 
and we shall find that our soil has to be renovated—our houses and 
workshops have to be built—our roads and bridges have to be made, all 
of which ought to have been done with the rich treasures that have 
been transferred to other States. Let us begin at once, before it is too 
late, to bring about a change in our industrial pursuits—let us set about 
it before the capital and enterprise of our State has entirely left us—let 
croakers against enterprise be silenced—let the working men of our 
State who have, by their industry, accumulated capital, turn out and 
give a practical lesson to our political leaders, that are opposed to this 
scheme. 

If we look at this subject in the abstract only, we shall very naturally 
come to the above conclusions; it is, however, often the case, that prac- 
tical results contradict the plainest abstract propositions, and it is hoped, 
that in the course of these remarks, it will be proved to the satisfaction 
of at least some of our men of capital and enterprise, that the spinning 
of cotton may be undertaken with a certainty of success, in the two 
Carolinas and Georgia, and that the failures which have taken place, 
ought not to deter others from embarking in the business, they being 
the result of unpardonable ignorance, and just such management on 
the part of those interested, as would prove ruinous in any other un- 
dertaking. 

Surely there is nothing in cotton spinning that can poison the atmos- 
phere of South Carolina. Why not spin as well as plant cotton? The 
same hand that attends the gin may work a carding machine. The girl 
who is capable of making thread on a country spinning wheel, may 
do the same, with equal facility, on the ¢hrostle frame. The woman 
who can warp the thread and weave it, on a common loom, may soon 
be taught to do the same on the power loom; and so with all the de- 
partments, fiom the raw cotton to the cloth, experience has proved that 
any child, white or black, of ordinary capacity, may be taught, in a few 
weeks, to be expert in any part of a cotton factory; moreover, all over- 
seers who have experience in the matter, give a decided preference to 
blacks as operatives.* 





* * Montgomery, an English manufacturer, after a residence of eight years in 
this country ‘in his Treatise on the Cotton Manufactures of the U. States com- 
pared with Great Britain), says: “If the experiment of slave labor succeed in 
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There are many reasons why blacks should be preferred; two of 
which may be adduced. First—You are not under the necessity of 
educating them, and have, therefore, their uninterrupted services from 
the age of eight years. ‘The second is, that when you have your mill 
filled with expert hands, you are not subjected to the change which is 
constantly taking place with whites. In the northern States, these are 
inconveniences of no small moment. In Massachusetts, thelaws forbid 
the employment of persons under fowrteen years of age, unless the em- 
ployer can show a certificate from a school-master, stating that the indi- 
vidual has been at school three months in the year. ‘The teaching of 
new hands and the constant change of operatives, are evils seriously felt; 
and in the summer season, when it is desirable to ramble in the country, 
many eastern factories have one-third of their machinery standing idle 
for want of hands. While on this part of my subject, l would ask, 
shall we stop at the effort to prove the capacity of blacks for manufactur- 
ing? Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, degraded 
white people among us, who, in this land of plenty, live in comparative 
nakedness and starvation? Many a one is reared in proud South rey 
na, from birth to manhood, who has never passed a month, in whi¢h he 
has not some part of the time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is 
there, who will tell you that her children are but*scantily supplied with 
bread, and much more scantily with meat, and if they be clad with com- 
fortable raiment, it is at the expense of their scanty allowance of food. 
These may be startling statements, but they are nevertheless true, and if 
not believed in Charleston, the members of our Legislature, who have 
traversed the State, in electioneering campaigns, can attest their truth. 

It is only necessary to build a manufacturing village of shanties, in a 
healthy location, in any part of the State, to have crowds of these poor 
people around you, seeking employment at half the compensation given 
to operatives at the North. It is indeed painful to be brought in con- 
tact with such ignorance And degradation; but on the other hand, it is 
pleasant to witness the change, which soon takes place in the condi- 
tion of those who obtain employment. The emaciated, pale-faced 
children, soon assume the appearance of robust health, and their tatter- 
ed garments are exchanged for those snited to a better condition ; if you 
visit their dwellings, you will find their tables supplied with wholesome 
food ; and on the Sabbath, when the females turn out in their gay color- 
ed gowns, you will imagine yourself surrounded by groups of city 
belles. How easy would it be for the proprietors of such establishments, 
with only a small share of philanthropy, to make good use of the 
school-fund in ameliorating the condition of this class of our population, 
now but little elevated above the Indian of the forest. The cause of 
this degradation and poverty will hereafter be noticed ; it is an interest- 





factories, as is confidently expected, the cost of manufacturing the cotton into 
cloth will be much less there [U. 8.] than any where else, so that it will not be 
surprising if, in the course of a few years, those Southern factories should man- 
ufacture coarse cotton goods, and sell them in the public markets, at one-half 
the price, at which they are manufactured in England. There are several cotton 
factories in Tennessee operated entirely by s/ave labor, there not being a white 
man in the mill but the superintendent, aud according to a letter lately received 
from the superintendent of ons of these factories, it appears that the blacks do 
their work in every respect as well as could be expected from whites.” 
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ing subject, and one that ought to engage the attention of every philan- 
thropist and Christian. It is, perhaps, not generally known, that there 
are twenty-nine thousand white persons in this State, above the age of 
twelve years, who can neither read nor write—this is about one in every 
five of the white population. 

That we are behind the age in agriculture, the mechanic arts, indus- 
try and enterprise, is apparent to all who pass through our State; our 
good city of Charleston speaks a language on this subject not to be mis- 
taken; she has lost 1000 of her population, according to the census of 
1840, while her sister cities have doubled and quadrupled theirs; she 
has had, for thirteen years, the advantage of the South Carolina Rail- 
road, which, under ordinary circumstances, should have doubled the 
number of her population. How does she now stand? Precisely 
where she stood twenty years ago, and, but for the two conflagrations 
which swept off many of her old houses, she would present at this mo- 
ment the same appearance that she did in 1824. Where is the city in 
this age of improvement, except Charleston, that a book-binder, or job- 
Printer is prohibited the use of a small steam-engine, to enable him to 
carry on his business with more facility, and to cheapen the price of 
those articles that we are purchasing from other cities more liberal to 
their artizans? and where a carpenter is not ailowed the use of the same, 
to turn a circular saw or drive a mortising chisel, to enable him to com- 
pete with others in supplying us with ready made doors, blinds, sashes, 
shutters, &c? Even the boxes in which our merchandise is packed, 
are made in the city of New York, by steam-power, and brought to our 
very doors. The book-binder, tanner, currier, hatter, wagon-maker, 
carriage-maker, carpenter, turner, tinner, and, in fact, persons engaged 
in every branch of mechanism, find steam-power indispensable; and 
knowing, as we do, that they are unrestricted in its use in other cities, 
why are our mechanics forbid to use it in this city? There is a strong 
disposition manifested by this class of our citizens to elevate and improve 
their several trades, and if they are properly encouraged, there is no 
doubt that a great change would soon be brought about; but the labor of 
negroes and blind horses can never supply the place 6f steam, and this 
power is withheld lest the smoke of an engine Should disturb the deli- 
cate nerves of an agriculturist; or the noise of the mechanic’s hammer 
should break in upon the slumber of a real estate holder, or importing 
merchant, while he is indulging in fanciful dreams, or building on paper, 
the Queen City of the South—the paragon of. the age. No reflections 
on the members of the eity council are here intended—they are, no 
doubt, fairly representing public opinion on this subject; some of that 
body are known to be in favor of a modification of these restrictions, 
which certainly are behind the age, and a reproach to our city. Our 
mechanics ought to rise in their strength, and procure the signature 
of every liberal minded man, to a petition to the city authorities, asking 
that they may be placed on the same footing, in this respect, as the 
tradesmen of other cities. 

These restrictions are but in character with many other things; and 
while we are on this subject, permit me to ask, whether any other town of 
the same size, would have allowed the greatest work of the age—the Ham- 
burg Railroad—to come into the city and find its terminus in a mud 
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hole, scarcely passable in the winter season for a family carriage, much 
less for a loaded wagon. It cannot be denied that it is a disgrace to the 
City and Neck, that this great work, which will immortalize its project- 
ors, should not have been met by a stone road leading from it to our 
wharves. That the hundreds of thousands of bales of produce and 
merchoindise that have entered into, and departed from our city, during 
the last thirteen-years, should have been dragged through the saud and 
mud of King and Meeting streets, demonstrates a fact, about which 
there can be no mistake—the hand of enterprise is notamong us. And 
shal! we continue in our downward course? Is it not time that a warn- 
ing voice were raised, to proclaim to the good people of Charleston, 
that in these times of enterprise, no city need expect to thrive that does 
not encourage and foster the mechanic arts and artizans? It is this class 
of men that gives life, strength and vigor to all branches of trade, and 
every department of life, and if they were properly encouraged, our city 
authorities would no longer have to resort to dram shop licences for rev- 
enue; money would soon be found to pay her debts and pave her streets. 
Let our city council begin, by removing the restrictions on the use of 
the steam-engine. Who would not rather have an occasional whiff of 
smoke from a steam-engine, than the scent of an odious grog shop? 
The former a benefit, the latter a curse to the community. So far as fire 
risks are concerned, it would be safer to have three engines, than one 
such magaztne of mischief and corruption, licensed by our city coun- 
cil, nader the title of “retailers of ardent spirits.” 

Need any thing be said about the amount of capital required for em- 
barking in these pursuits? It is only necessary to revert to the fact, 
that lands and negroes pay but three per cent. when engaged in the cul- 
ture of cotton, and to name the price of 5 and 6 per cent. State stocks. 
Need a word be said as tothe men who are to carry on these enterprises? 
It is only necessary to point you to the bone and sinew that are leaving our 
city and State, to enrich and populate others. Any one that has visited 
Mississippi and Alabama, can soon point out the maelstrom that bas 
swailowed up so much of the capital and enterprise of South Carolina. 

The period is fast approaching in South Carolina, which shall pro- 
duce a great change in these matters. Many persons are now looking 
to the subject of manufactures with intense interest, and it is believed 
that many men of capital would at once embark in this business, could 
this field for profitable enterprise be laid open before cur wealthy busi- 
ness men of Charleston, a host of whom can be found, with nerves that 
never tire, and with as much forecast and shrewdness as the merchant 
manufacturers of Boston, and these latter gentlemen see that it is only 
necessary that Georgia and the two Carolinas shall engage in the man- 
ufactory of coarse cotton fabrics, in order to monopolize the trade in 
these articles. What is to prevent such a result? Have we not the 
raw material on the spot, thus saving the freight of a double transporta- 
tion? Is not labor cheaper with us than with our northern brethren ? 
and if we believe that they are reaping such golden harvests, what shall 
prevent our participation in the spoils? Let the ball be set in motion, 
then will our miserably poor white population at once rise from their ig- 
norance and degradation, and we shall no longer hear the complaint, 
that planting capital will pay no more than 3 per cent. ‘The commerce 
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and trade of our State would at once receive a fresh impulse—our city 
would become a mart for domestic goods—railroad stocks would in- 
crease in value—our city would disrobe herself of her old fashioned, 
rusty, tattered and torn garments, to be clad in the fashionable clothing 
of the day—her whitened walls and improved suburbs would remind 
the stranger as he passed through, that the hand of industry and enter- 
prise was at work among us. Our retired merchants would find it no 
longer necessary or desirable to invest their capital, or look for rural re- 
urement in other States.. They would find that we have in our up- 
country, within a few hours ride of Charleston, all the advantages that 
we can desire for such purposes; and, besides spending our money 
among ourselves, they would also find that there is no better country 
for the profitable employment of capital, or rural retirement, than in our 
own State. 

In New England there are two distinct systems of manufacturing 
pursued. The Massachusetts and New Hampshire establishments are 
on an extensive scale, and are almost universally owned by joint-stock 
companies, composed principally of the merchants of Boston. ‘They 
are careful to employ the best talents the country affords, and have mat- 
ters so systematically arranged that (as will be hereafier shown) there 
is no possibility of failure, even to a joint-stock company, unless the bu- 
siness becomes so profitless as to rain the whole country. Mills own- 
ed, or under the influence of Boston capitalists—such as those in Cabot- 
ville, Chickopee, Waltham, Lowell, Nashua, Jackson, Manchester, and 
other places—generally contain about 6,000 spindles each, some 10,000, 
and recently, others are being erected, to contain 20 and 25,000. Each 
company has an agent, whose office is in Boston, and another at the 
factory; the latter has direct charge of the mill, or mills, as the case 
may be—for there are frequently two, three, and even four factories 
owned by the same company, and in the same inclosure. Each facto- 
ry has an overseer? for the carding department, who, generally speak- 
ing, is skilled in this department only ; also a spinner, a dresser, a weav- 
er, and a machinist. ‘These men have no charge except their particu- 
lar departments ; they hire their own hands (being under certain re- 
strictions), make certain repairs, and direct others to be made by the ma- 
chinist, and are responsible to the agent for the manufacture of a given 
number of pounds of cotton per day, at a cost of a given number of 
mills per pound. For instance, every Saturday nightthe agent receives 
a report showing the number of lbs. raw cotton passed into the carding 
room, and the number of lbs. of cloth taken from the weaving room— 
the carder shows by his pay-dist that he has carded the same for 6 mills 
per lb.—the spinner that he has spun it for 5 mills per lb.—the dresser 
that he has warped, beamed and dressed it for 3 mills—and the weaver 
that it has been woven for 8 mills, and baled for 1 mill per lb. At the 
end of the month the agent at the factory makes out a statement for the 
agent in Boston, showing the number of hands employed at the mill, 
male and female—the average wages paid—the number of Ibs. of raw 
cotton used—the number of yards and pounds of cloth produced and 
forwarded to their commission merchant—and the entire cost of manu- 
facturing and delivering the cloth at Boston, giving the items as above 
stated. ‘These statements from the various establishments are compar- 
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ed in Boston; in fact, the proprietors club together, compile them, and 
place a book in the hands of each agent for reference, so that they are 
constantly apprised of what others are doing; and each carder, spinner 
or weaver, knows the minimum cost at which his particular department 
has been accomplished. The general result proves to the comp ny the 
fitness of their agent. The cheapness with which any particular de- 
partinent is performed isa test of the skill and industry of the subaltern 
in charge of the same. Knowing the cost of the raw material—the 
quantity of waste—the precise cost of producing cloth—and its worth in 
the market—the manufacturers are at once placed in a position not to 
sink money, unless they choose to do so, in times of great embarrassment, 
as a matter ‘of charity to theit hands, These Boston establishments (for so 
I may call them) are all very similar. The dead spindle for warp, as 
well as for filling, is universal; and each factory is erected for a partic- 
ular purpose, and confined exclusively to it. For instance—some mills 
have their machinery adapted to the manufacture of osnaburg’s, and can 
make nothing else—some are adapted to, and are run exclusively on 
brown sheetings 37 inches wide—some on 8-4 sheetings—some on dril- 
lings, and others on print cloths. ‘They are run for years on the same 
thing, and as the proprietors never think of changing, the consequence 
is, that their hands, having but one operation to perform, become so 
completely drilled in it, that they are run at a speed incredible to one 
who has never witnessed it. 

In Rhode Island things are very different. Providence is the center 
of radiation for manufacturing knowledge. In cotton manufacturing, 
all look to her as the mother of manufactures, as the seat of knowledge 
inthisart. In this State, although there are many joint-stock companies, 
yet individual establishments predominate. ‘There are many large es- 
tablishments owned by persons reared behiad the spinning-jenney—oth- 
ers owned by capitalists and rented to practical manufacturers. Many 
mills fitted with water-wheels, are built by persons ow ning water-power, 
and rented to others owning machine ‘ry. Kvery pound of water- -power 
is already employed, steam-power is getting into use, and manufactur- 
ing may be said to be the business of Rhode Island. Wages are lower 
here than in Massachusetts, and economy is more generally practiced. 
They make fine goods and add a far greater value to each |b. of oe 
realizing in quality, by skill and close application, what the Massachu- 
setts people do in quantity, by their coarse fabrics. In Rhode Island, 
English machinery is often used, the dive spindle for warp and the mule 
for filling, this being, doubtless, the best kind of machinery for fine 
goods and skillful operatives; but it is evident that the Massachusetts 
machinery i is the sort that should be introduced among us, and that the 
system pursued in that State is the one best adapted to our habits and in- 
stitutions. Cotton manufacturing will not, probably, be speedily mtro- 
duced into this State, unless our business men of capital take hold of it. 
Merchants and retired men of capital may erect factories, and work 
them with white hands, or purchase blacks for the purpose—our wealthy 
planters may engage in this business and turn their young negroes in 
for workers, but it will be long before the southern States shall have a 
set of manufacturers similar to those in Rhode Island ; they must grow 

up among us. as engine-makers and railroad engineers have done. 
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I will now give a statement of the cost of manufacturing in Massa- 
chusetts ; which, being so nearly the same throughout the whole coun- 
try, it will be necessary only to name one or two establishments, to form 
a correct estimate of the whole; and it is proper to select such as are 
making the kind of goods that it is desirable to intreduce into this State. 
I will, therefore, notice four mills in Lowell, belonging toone company, 
and in the same inclosure, under one agent. ‘They contain, each 7,168 
spindles and 216 looms; they are constructed to spin Nos. 12 and 14 
yarn, and to weave 37 inch sheetings, 3 20-100 yards to the lb.—3-4 
sheetings, 4 55-100 yards to the lb—and drillings, 2 85-100 to the Jb. 
The two mills engaged in making 37 inch sheetings, turned out, for the 
six months ending 30th June last, say mill No. 1, 561,544 Ibs. of cloth, 
being 1,820,495 yds. Mill No. 2, produced in the same time, 571,869 
lbs., being 1,842,776 yds. ‘lhe other two miils produced similar re- 
sults. ‘The co-t per lb. for the labor of manufacturing in the two mills, 
was as follows: , 





Mill No. 1. Mill No. 2. 
For Carding,....... Fava ea tee oe 6 75-100 mills, 6 18-100 mills. 
“« Spimning,......seseeee- eevee 7 46-100 7 51-100 
*  Dveepingy oo. 40+ vee eoeccees 4 65-100 «“ 471-100 « 
“ Weaving and baling,........1.3 05-100 « 1,2 73-100 «“ 
Total cost,.occccccccees 3,1 19-100 “ 3,1 13-100 « 


It will, by this statement, be perceived that the cost for the manufac- 
ture of this article (the wholesale price of whigh, at the present time, in 
this market, is 7 cents per yard) is but 3 cents 1 mill and a fraction per |b. 

Let us now suppose the operation to be performed in this State. The 
raw material would cost 5 cents, allow 10 per cent. for the waste, and 
we have for the cost of the raw material, 5 cents 5 mills; add to this 3 
cents 1 mill, and we have 8 cents 6 mills as the entire cost of one Ib, of 
cloth, 3 20-100 yards to the lb., which at 7 cents per yard, gives 22 cents 
4 mills, as the value per |b, of the cloth manufactured. ‘The quantity 
of cloth turned out by the two mills, in six months, was as follows: 


1,133,413 Ibs. at 22 cents 4 mills, gives $253,884 50 
Cost of raw material,............6.eeeee $61,837 71 
Cost of labor in the mill,. .............. 35,205 81 


97,843 52 





Gioas PTOME,. oc cccccccccccccccesccecccsceccccccess $156,840 98 


From the above result it appears that the enormous sum of $156,840 
98 would be left to pay the out door expenses of two mills, for six months, 
the balance being net profit to the owners.* 


* In my calculations showing the large gross profits accruing to the Lowell 
companies, it must not be supposed, that these companies are dividing such 
large amounts as net gains to their stockholders. It is a fact clear enough to 
any one, that the difference between the cost of the raw material and the price 
of goods manufactured, is made to the community in which the operation is per- 
formed ; yet, lest those disposed to embark, their capital in such pursuits, should 
be deceived by the statement, I will state the average profits of the Lowell com- 
panies, from the beginning of their existence to the present time, with this re- 
mark, that the Massachusetts company, from some cause or other (probably the 
embarrassed state of trade from the year 1840 to the latter part of 1843). were 
not in haste to put their machinery in operation, a portion of which was not 
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I will now exhibit a statement of another mill in Lowell, engaged in 
making osnaburgs, the machinery being adapted to this particular arti- 
cle, and making nothing else. This mill contains 64 carding machines, 
4,864 spindles, and 152 looms. It is worked by 174 hands, and spins 
No. 4 1-2 yarn. It turned out in the six months, ending 30th June last, 
796,900 ibs. of cloth, two yards per lb., making 1,598,800 yards of os- 
naburgs. ‘The cost for manufacturing which, in the mill, was as follows : 


For Carding,..... Ae eC eee re Teer e, eee rr. -..9 94-100 mills. 
6 SPINNIMNY,...ccecovcscsccssecs Coevesceccses eee e- 448-100 *“ 

¢ Dressing, oo00ccccess seseeee eecewencces ccoccecc.d aarkOQ ** 

Ws coonssocescecrscccocesnesewecnceseanne EPGEE. 
OF THRE, Gbps ove cccscccce eoeacceusoesses oo+e--.0 88-100 “* 





2.2 67-100 « 

It will thus be perceived that the entire cost, for the labor employed 
in making this article, is 2 cents 2 67-100 mills per lb. The cotton 
that is worked into these goods being very inferior, is worth in this mar- 
ket not over 4 cents per |b., therefore the value of the raw material for 
this establishment, adding 12 1-2 per cent. for waste, say 896,512 lbs. of 
raw cotton at 4 cents being $35,860 48-100—and the cost for manufac- 
turing the same, at 2 cents, 2 67-100 mills per lb. of cloth—is $17,933 
75-100; while the market value of the same, say 1,593,800 yards at 9 
cents per yard, is $143,842—leaving a balance of $90,047 77-100 to 
pay our-door expenses, such as commissions, freight, oil, starch, insu- 
rance, interest on capital, &c. Generally speaking, all expenses after 
paying operatives (interest on capital included) are covered by 1-2 to 1 
cent per yard, according to the quantity of the cloth turned out. These 
are not mere speculations, but actual results that can be vouched for ; 
they present a fact that cannot but strike a cotton planter with great 
force, viz: that 174 hands in 12 months, convert 4,329 bales of cotton, 
345 lbs.to the bale, into cloth—about 24 3-4 bales to the hand; thus ad- 
ding over $40 to the value of each bale. 

Statements of other establishments in Cabotville, Fall River, Nashua, 
and Manchester are at hand, but it is not necessary to add them, as the 
resulis are similar. The last mentioned place, Manchester, in New 
Hampshire, is located on the Merrimack river, at theA moskeag falls, 
The first manufacturing establishment was built at this place, in the 
year 1838, in the woods; it now has five—the three Stark mills, and 
two belonging to the Amoskeag Company. ‘These five mills contain 
37,720 spindles and 1,106 looms. Two new mills are being erected— 
one to contain 20,000 spindles and 600 looms—the other, 25,000 spin- 
dies. The result of establishing these factories is, that a flourishing 
town, which now contains 7,000 inhabitants, has grown up in the woods. 


worked until May, June and July last, and some portion even as late as the mid- 
dle of July had not yet been started. 

While speaking of the net gains of the Lowell manufacturers, we must not be 
unmindful that the town of Lowell manufactures about 66,313 bales of cotton, 
345 Ibs. to the bale, and adds by simply spinning and weaving) about 20 cents 
to the value of each lb., making a gain to that place and its fowne | of upward 
of four millions of dollars; a sum equal to one-third of the capital invested in 
this branch of cotton manufacturing in that place, and equal in value, to the 
entire crop of this State. 
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It is supposed that the two mills now erecting, together with those al- 
ready in operation, will have the effect of doubling the population in 
two years, and, in all probability, this town, in ten years, will exceed 
that of Lowell both in wealth and population. 

1 might mention many other places that have risen rapidly from the 
manufacture of coarse cotton fabrics, a business that belongs legitimate- 
ly to us, atthe South. At the risk of being considered tiresome, I will 
name one more. The town of Newburyport, Mass., was a thriving 
place, and one of considerable trade, but from various causes it declined. 
Its trade had been absorbed by Boston and other places, so that its ship- 
ping interest had deserted it, and its wharves were desolate and value- 
less—town property had become worthless, and every thing about it seem- 
ed going to ruin. A few of its most enterprising property holders de- 
termined to make an effort to resuscitate it, by establishing manufac- 
tures, and having no water-power they resorted to steam. It acted like 
accharm. The three or four establishments put in operation have all 
done well and produced a new state of things. The wharves are now 
crowded with shipping—the sound of the hammer is heard in every di- 
rection—new houses are being erected and old ones have been remod- 
elled—real estate has not only advanced to its original value, but doubled 
and quadrupled it; and so it would be with Charleston, Augusta, Colum- 
bia, and other places at the South. 


ART. VIL.—TERREBONNE PARISH, LOUISIANA. 


T'mts parish, as its name indicates, is blessed with a fruitful soil, and 
embraces in its settlement and cultivation many things that are interest- 
ing and attractive. It contains a dense population of Americans and 
French, though the latter predominate; the former commencing with 
a settlement made by a few persons in 1828, have increased rapidly, and 
present in their improvements and character the same features which 
distinguish them in the older sections of the country. It embraces the 
latitude of 29° 40’. There is something rather unique in the location 
of this parish. Here is a large district of country lying south of the 
Mississippi river from Donaldsonville, the inhabitants principally set- 
tled and living on several large bayous, which traverse it, and runing 
into waters connected with the Gulf of Mexico. ‘The cultivation of the 
soil is continued along these bayous to some distance, the plantations 
being of considerable depth until they reach the tide-water toward the 
sea, when they become “ beautifully less,” and the tillable soil is confined 
to a skirt of a few hundred yards width between the morass in the rear, 
and the bayou in the front. It is not more than a day’s travel from the 
source of any of these bayous to a point where traveling by land is im- 
possible, and the appearance of the high sea-grass and wet marsh, pre- 
claims the infeasibility of culture. ‘The jurisdiction of this parish ex- 
tends to several of the islands skirting the Gulf of Mexico, from whence 
the sea is viewed in its splender, with its waves perpetually beating 
against their base. 

In writing a brief description of this country, we would say something 
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of its appearance. And to do this we would institute a comparison, not 
an unworthy one, of the parish of Lafourche, Interior, through which 
we pass in reaching it from the Mississippi river. In the latter parish 
we are impressed with the magnificence of wealth which exists ; the 
eye ranges abroad on scenes of cultivated districts where nearly every 
thing of forest growth is removed, which would prevent the highest 
tillage. ‘The dwellings are commodious, and in some respects princely, 
and the inhabitants known for their hospitality and refinement—but there 
is the absence of that which gives to the Terrebonne a rwral aspect, 
which is not inconsistent with the highest cultivation. ‘The difference is 
clearly marked intraveling down the Terrebonne road, and in other high- 
ways of the parish, observing the plantations which skirt the route, the 
groves of orange, and other evergreen shades, which enviran the dwell- 
ings and dot the plantations, which give an air of calmness and beauty. 
This has its origin, no doubt, in the newness of the country—it may have 
been an accidental arrangement, it certainly is a great relief to the vis- 
ion, and combines ina high degree the useful and ornamental. ‘Though 
this parish is of recent settlement, yet the industry of the planter is 
clearly manifest. Along the several bayous there are many extensive 
plantations, highly cultivated, neatly arranged, possessing all the traits 
which manifests the aptitude of the southeso planter in the adaptation of 
his energies to the soil and climate. ‘Though there are many who cul- 
tivate the soil, who do not cultivate the sugar-cane (the chief product 
here), yet with those who have embarked in this culture there are many 
establishments of wealth and renown, whose large estates are beautiful- 
ly embellished by industry and taste, and who pursue planting as both 
profitable and pleasurable. T'o illustrate the character of a people as it 
relates to agriculture and a desire for domestic comfort, we show their 
tact and disposition in the practical operation of those measures which 
tend to produce them. We look at the handsome acres cut deep in fur- 
rows to sow the seed of a future crop, or at the rich products of the soil. 
We notice the pastures which abound for the good of cattle, the improve- 
ments about the dwelling for the comfort of a family, and the “quarters ” 
where reside the strength in the maintenance of his house and the 
honor of its name. ‘These we find arranged and fixed after proper mod- 
els coincident with the sound views of an enlightened and beneficial sys- 
tem, and when continued under this government will bring an adequate 
reward. ‘Though we do not propose to furnish a model for the emulation 
of others, yet this country certainly merits a description. The hand of 
the Creator and the industry of manshave made it a beautiful country, 
and the light should not be hid under a bushel. Commencing with the 
plantation of Col. Windu, on the Terrebonne bayou, the first nearest the 
parish line, which is a mile and a half from the town of Thibodeaux, on 
the Lafourche, to some distance below the plantations of Wm. Bisland, 
deceased, a distance of-thirty miles or more, there is a continuous line of 
plantations and French agrieultural villages—fence joins to fence and 
plantation to plantation. In passing this road, during fine weather, scenes 
of lively interest present themselves continually to the eye and mind, eith- 
eramong the Americans or French, all busily performing their allotted 
duties, and joining in the bustle of life. ‘I'he houses are neatly built and 
with respect to comfort, and the orange and oak, and various kinds of 
11 VOL. I. 
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evergreen foliage, set off the yards and present an air of comfort and 
tranquillity to all around. ‘The quarters manifest comfort in their ar- 
rangement, and bespeak the kind feelings of the proprietor for his slaves. 
The sugar-houses are commodious, and the ground is under that cultiva- 
tion which is most practicable to yield the richest returns. On the route 
down the Terrebonne lies the neat village of Houma, the seat of the 
courts of the parish, and which contains all the requisite buildings, 
which are of brick, for the administration of justice. The town con- 
tains several stores, and is the residence of ten or fifteen families. Here 
is exhibited to no:ice an improvement of much importance to this portion 
of the State, when it shall be fully carried into execution. It is a canal 
@ mile in length, which connects the bayou Black with the ‘Terrebonne. 
There is another canal eight miles below Houma, several milesin length, 
first from the Terrebonne to Lake Long, and then through a skirt of 
land to Field’s Lake, and then to the La Fourche, which presents a con- 
venient way of transportation of produce and of travel from the ‘Terre- 
bonne to Field’s Mills, on the La Fourche, where steamboats regularly 
ply to and from New Orleans. ‘These are fragments of what is called 
the Attakapas and Barrataria Canal, connecting the Attakapas country 
by Bayou Black, and rendering it a far better outlet for their produce 
than now exists, and nearer by one-half the distance to New Orleans. 
This no doubt would have been soon completed under the administra- 
tion of our late engineer, had not death so soon deprived us of his use- 
ful services. It will, no doubtywhen completed, confer a great benefit 
on this country, and to Attakapas particularly, which suffers much in- 
convenience, during the summer and fall months, for Jack of navigation 
in its streams. ; 

From the ‘Terrebonne bayou we will pass to the Grand Calliou bay- 
ou, and dilate a few moments on its merits and character. ‘This bayou 
is much shorter than the other bayous of the parish ; we reach tide 
water soon and it is the only bayou of any importance not remotely af- 
fected by the Mississippi water, arf ‘may be considered, on this account, 
rather as a prong of the sea. On the first plantations*of the Calliou it 
is but adry bayou in some seasons of the year, serving, however, the 
very useful purpose of a drain to carry off the rains which fall in the vi- 
cinity ; further down it assumes the appearance of a large bayou. It is 
much under the influence of the tides, and on this account is destitute of 
the matted grass-vine which is disagreeable and inconvenient in other 
bayous. If admissible, we would enter into some minutiz in a descrip- 
tion of a few plantations on this route, “ Wood-lawn” does not belie its 
name. From the first glance we have of it in the beautiful lawn gently 
sloping to the bayou, on both sides, the soil carpeted with suitable grass 
for purposes of pasturage, interspersed with shade trees, presents a rich 
appearance. ‘I'he pasture grounds extend the whole length of the plan- 
tation, two miles long and several hundred yards wide, embracing quite 
200 acres in all, exhibiting a front view from the dwellings, though there 
is a large body of land beyond, used for farming purposes. There are 
in this plantation 1,500 acres under fence, 800 in cane.- It is in depth 
more than aanile. ‘There are near 100 miles of ditching on this place. 
It combines al! the qualities of a Tennessee farm in relation to raising 
stock of all kinds, and pastures, with every quality which characterizes 
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a sugar-planting interest. There are 300 slaves on this plantation. 
The quarters are very comfortable houses, supplied with every necessary 
of life, arranged in proper method, and several rows of shade trees run 
continuously between these two rows of buildings, presenting in a high 
degree an aspect of comfort. 

Decac, situated at or near the mouth of the Calliou, the last plant- 
atiof on this route to the sea coast, commands the admiration of all. 
The land being narrow, on account of its proximity to the marsh, the 
plantation is proportionably long, seven or eight miles. Several bayous 
lie contiguous, and the tide water passes through the ditches, but does 
not interfere with cultivation. Very beautiful scenery is spread out 
before the eye here. A lake and sea marsh in one direction, which 
extends nearly to the limit of vision ; large live oaks line the shore of 
the bayou, a shell road running along it ; the rural residence of the hos- 
pitable and intelligent proprietor ; the garden of tropical evergreens and 
fruits ; the quarter romantically situated near the bayou; the bridge 
which spans the bayou—these views, connected-with the influence of the 
sea air, which comes fresh from the Gulf, makes one feel, indeed, 


« There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet.” 


We will next speak of an important section of country bordering 
Bayou Black. This bayou has its origin near Thibodeaux, Lafourehe, 
and its general bearing is toward the Attakapas country. It contains 
more tillable land than any other in the parish, and the lands are eon- 
sidered of unsurpassed fertility. They have been of later settlement and 
have the advantage of being new. ‘Though a great portion of this bay- 
ou a few years past was new, and the wild deer, and bear, and some 
say buffalo, prowled unmolested among its solitudes, yet, as if by magic, 
the wilderness has become transformed and the bayou become thickly 
inhabited, and the refinements and blessings of society become estab- 
lished along its banks. We notice large ‘plantations, fine dwellings, 
with the yards and gardens arranged with taste and comeliness. There 
is heard the sound of the steamboat bell announcing an arrival from 
New Orleans, and we see schooners loading with the sweets of the su- 
gar-cane for a distant city. There are many plantations on this route 
which would vie in improvements and appearance with the older see- 
tions of this country. We would mention a féw of the many that are 
on this bayou, viz, W. J. Minor, Tobias Gibson's plantations, Mr. 
Knight, Judge Baker, and W. Robertson, of Virginia . 

What impresses one as novel and interesting, is the rapidity with 
which improvements have been made, and which is more clearly obery- 
able on the lower portion of the bayou: the transition from dense for- 
ests and dreary solitudes to large cultivattd fields. and rich pastures, 
and improvements, which display taste and energy and wealth, have 
been so sudden and yet so substantial. We notice one which derives 
its name from a solitary and venerable “live oak,” fronting the hand- 
some dwelling, and which produces a sage contrast in its towering and 
brawny limbs to the various neat evergreen hedges and orange trees and 
bananas, which de@orate the yard, and are not far from its vicinity. This 
is a new place, in ph A five years. and yet. such is the congeniality 
of the climate, that taste and fondness for ornamental improvement and 
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horticulture, abundantly repays the devotee. There are in this tract 
2000 arpents, 400 in cultivation, with the area rapidly extending. 
There are near 75 slaves who make 350 hogsheads of sugar. ,The 
quarter is situated a short distance from the road of the bayou, near a 
shady grove. As is usual, a cook house forms one of the buildings in 
the quarter, where abundant and well prepared food is supplied to the 
blacks. The sugar house is a large and beautiful building, with all the 
modern improvements of railfoads, &e., for expediting the work of 
sugar making. The saw-miil, a very necessary appendage to a large 
plantation, lies far in the back ground, to make it tonvenient to the ey- 
press swamp to which it lies contiguous. This place is the property of 
Tobias Gibson, Esq. 

The nearest land route from Attakapas to New Orleans, is by this 
bayou, and is often traveled. Drovers, with herds of cattle from the 
prairies, frequent this route’ The outlet of this bayou, for navigation 
purposes, is toward the Attakapas ; but should the canal, of which we 
have spoken, be completed, then there will be a nearer and safer route. 
There are many planters on these various bayous who are the owners 
of smaller estates than those we have mentioned, and they are numer- 
ous, and add to society ‘the benefit of intelligen¢e with pleasant inter- 
tourse. Great improvements are in progress in the parish with respect 
to schools and churches, and the advancing state of learning and mor- 
ality will insure to both success with those who wish well for the char- 
acter and prosperity of the country. There are a large brick school 
house in Houma, a Catholic church, and a Methodist ehurch newly 
built. There is likewise another Protestant church, belonging to the 
methodists on Bayou Black, and recently completed. The slaves are not 
debarred from a participation in religious duties. It is considered by 
some their duty to have their slaves taught religious duties, by a 
competent instructor, on their own plantations. The example set by 
such men as Thomas Pugh, Dr. Kitteridge, W. Pew, Thomas Bibb. and 
George S-Guiou, in the parish of Laforche, Int., and K. H. Cage, Dr. 
Danks, and Tobias Gibson, in this parish, practical men, who see its 
benefits, cannot be gainsaid. By a proper ineuleation of moral and re- 
ligious duties, the slave is a better servant, and it has a bearing upon 
au immortal destiny. : 

Oak Grove, Bayou Black, November 14, 1849. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1. PROSPECTS OF ‘THE COTTON TRADE FOR 1850. 


CRUPS OF THE WORLD, PRICES, ETC., BY PROF. M’CAY, OF GEORGIA. 


Tue price of cotton, during the past season, has been continually upward. 
About the first of November it reached the lowest point, and, from that time 
forward, there has been a uniform advance. At first, the rise was slow, with 
occasionally a backward movement ; but recently it has been so rapid, that the 
rates have already risen (see table I, at the end of this article: from thirty-five 
per cent. below to thirty-five per cent. above the average. The causes of this 
advance are plain and evident. There is no mystery, no combinations of plant- 
ers or sellers, no forced or unnatural efforts of speculators, bringing about the 
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results. The pacification of Europe, the revival of business in France, the fine 
harvest in England, the large consumption, the small stocks, and the discour- 
aging prospects of the new crop, are all powerful influences, fovorable to an 
advance ; and it is difficult or impossible to name a single cause in the opposite 
direction. Of these influences, the most powerful is the promise of a short 
crop. After the largest production ever before known, we see the stocks on 
hand lower than they were at the beginning of the year. (Table 11.) With a 
deérease in the amount produced, below the wants of the manufacturers, prices 
necessarily rise above the average, until the high rate of the raw material les- 
sens the consumption and brings the demand within the supply. It is this 
cause, more than all the others combined, tt has brought about the recent ad- 
vance. The triumph of the Austrians in Lombardy, and of the Neapolitans in 
Sicily ; the establishment of orderin Paris and Vienna; the cessation of hostil- 
ities in Schleswig-Holstein, and in Hungary, have all produced but a slight 
effect ; while the late frost in April, the heavy rains in summer, the rust, the worm, 
and the caterpillar in the autumn, have told with great power on the market. 
The splendid harvest in England has been next in influence; but next only, 
after a great interval. All have, however, combined to produce the effect, and 
they have done it fairly, legitimately, and, therefore, permanently. In consid- 
ering, therefore, the probable supply and demand for the coming year, we must 
base our calevlations on high prices. This will increase the shipments from 
India, and, by encouraging late picking, increase the production of the United 
States. It will, at the same time, discourage consurfiption, generally, and espe 
cially in England. Already have the spinners at Manchester commenced work- 
ing short time, and this is not to be regarded as a combination to prevent the 
rise in prices, but the necessary consequence of a short crop. A diminished 
supply of cotton causes an advance in the price, and a diminished consumption 
is indispensably necessary to bring up the price of the manufactured article. 
In this way the equilibrium between demand and supply is established, and 
price must be considered, before either the supply or the demand ean be prop- 
erly estimated. 

The supply from the United States will this Year be undoubtedly small. But 
small ol great are comparative words, having no meaning of themselves. We 
mean that the erop will fall off largely from the receipts of last year. It 
will do this at every principal sea-port, and for two causes. Because the pro- 
duction is less, and because the large stocks in the hands of the planters had 
much to do with the extraordinary receipts of last season. 

The crop of South Carolina and Georgia will be shortened by the late frost 
in the spring, by the excessive rains iy June afd July, and by the drouth in 
August. The worm, also, has done considerable damage in some portions of 
these States. The season is very much protracted, but this was the case last 
year. The amount planted is not larger, as a greater breadth of land was de- 
voted to wheat than ever was done before. Near Macon, a considerable force 
was turned to the eonstruction of the South-western raidroad. These causes 
have none of them been very fatal or serious, but they have had their influence. 
The effect of all may be estimated to produce a falling off of seventy-five thou- 
sand bales in these two States. A like decline, compared with last year, may 
be anticipated, on account of the large supply of old cotton, which was carried 
forward to swell the receipts of last season. The amountreceived at Charleston 
and Savannah, will thus be reduced from eight hundred and fifty thousand 
bales to seven hundred thousand. The extension of railroads further west, will 
attract to these ports some cotton formerly sent to the Gulf of Mexico, and thus 
keep up the receipts higher than they would have been in former years, when 
the prospects of the crop were the same as they now are. 

At Apalachicola and Mobile the receipts must fall off largely. Besides the 
causes operating in the Atlantic States, they have had the rust and the cater- 
pillar in many places. The -ball-worm has also been much more destructive 
than in Georgia. On the Tombigbee, the disasters have been greater than in 
the worst seasous we have ever had. Twenty per cent. on the receipts of last 
year may be deducted for the amount of the new crop. ‘This may seem small 
to those who have heard the reports from the western and southern portions of 
Alabama and Georgia. But when the price is as high as it now is, the planters 
will keep their hands picking till February. Many a field that woah have 
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been plowedmp or neglected, will now be gone over a fourth or a fifth time. This 
cotton will be poor, but it will swell the receipts as much as any other. 

From New Orleans we have more disastrous reports than from any other por- 
tion of the cotton region. Besides all the injuries before mentioned, they have 
suffered from the overflowings of the Mississippi and the Red River. The 
damage has been especially severe on the Red river, where the loss from this 
cause alone, has been estimated as high as one hundred thousand bales: This 
is exaggerated, doubtless, but the injury has been very serions. The prevalerice 
of cholera, during the summer, along the Mississippi, by diminishing the force 
at work, permitted the grass to grow, and thus injured the prospects of the 
crop. Throughout Louisiana, Mis@sippi and Arkansas, the debthery will be 
large, but in Tennessee and North Alabama it wilb be slight. <A falling off 
of twenty per cent. may be anticipated at New Orleans ; but not more than 
this, because the disasters of last year had already reduced their receipts ten 
per cent. below those of the preceding year. 

Texas, North Carolina and Virgintfa, will produce about as much as last year. 
The increased cultivation in Texas will make up for the ravages of the worm. 
These estimates bring up the whole production of the United States to two 
millions two hundred and fifty thousand bales. (Table IIT.) 

The supply from India is very much dependant on the price. There has 
been a report from Bombay of a failure in the crop, but this has wot been con- 
firmed by subsequent advices. The discouraging news from the shipments to 
China will balance the effect of any slight deficiency in the production. A 
considerable increase may be anticipated over the imports of 1849, on account 
of the rise in prices: but they will not much exceed the average of the last 
seven years. This has been two hundred and eight thousand bales, and I would 
estimate the imports into England for 1850, at two hundred and thirty thousand 
bales. (See table IV.) 

The receipts from Egypt, Braz#l, and the West Indies, are small, and nearly 
stationary. The rise in prices will probably prevent any falling off from the 
receipts of 1849. These will doubtless reach two hundred and twenty thousand 
bales (table V), and the same afhount may be expected for the wext year. 

The summary of these supplies gives a total of two millions seven hundred 
thousand bales (table VI), which is less than the crop of the United States, for 
the year that has just closed. This falling off in the supply must cause a de- 
crease in the consumption, else all the present stocks would be exhausted—a 
result which cannot possibly occug. 

This decrease will not take place in the United States. It would seem, from 
the published statements (table VII}, that the wants of our manufacturers have 
declined in the past year. This is, beyond doubt, only apparent. The very 
low price at which cotton was sold at the close of 1848, he see the manufae- 
turers to lay in large stocks, while the advancing rates of 1849 produced an 
opposite effect. Hence, the extraordinary increase that appeared to take place 
in In4e, and the apparent decrease in 1849. The advance in the consumption 
of the United States has been so uniform and unvarying, that no fears need be 
indulged that this increase will not continue. We have already become the 
largest consumer of cotton in the world, and this rank we will continue to hold, 
without dispute, hereafter. Our people now manufacture more cotton, and pur- 
chase more cotton goods, than are consumed by Great Britain and all her de- 
pendencies, in the four quarters of the globe (table VII); and the next year 
will witness no change in this matter. High prices of the raw material have 
no power to check consumption here. Our people are not so — as to deny 
themselves necessary clothing, when prices rise, and almost all cotton goods 
are necessaries, not luxuries, of life. High prices of cotton, besides, favor our 
consumption, to some extent, by increasing the ability of the South to buy, 
and by keeping down the price of exchange, and preventing the exportation of 
eee Our consumption for 1850 may safely be put at five hundred and fifty 
thousand bales, the average for 1847 and 1848 being five hundred and twenty 
thousand. <A decline must take place in Great Britain. The favorable prospects 
presented by a fine harvest, cheap food, and general prosperity, will fail to neu- 
tralize the influence of high prices of the raw material. Peace in India, in 
Germany, in Italy, in the whole world, cannot enable the European laborers to 
consume their usual amount of goods, when prices advance beyond their usual 
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limit. The fund out of which the great mass purchase their clothing, is limited, 
and this constant sum will #uy asmaller number of yards, when the cost per yard 
is increased. With average rates for cotton, the consumption of England would 
exceed that of any former period. lreland is quiet; the chartist agitation has 
ceased ; food is abundant : trade is active; the currency in fine order ; money 
at a low rate of interest ; the stocks of goods in the hands of ‘manufacturers 
small; the demand for labor on railroads, mines, and iron works, good ; and 
everywhere the elements of prosperity visible. The foreign market is not less 
promising than the home market. From Europe, India, and America, the de- 
mand for English exports is alike favorable. But in spite of all these consid- 
erations, the advance in the raw material myst inevitably check the consump- 
tion. 

The deliveries to the trade, this year have exceeded every former year. The 
excess over 1845 (table PX) is slight—over last year it is considerable. The 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers are now small, because they have been 
buying, for some time, less than they have consumed. The whole consumption 
in 1848, was one million four hundred and sixty-four thotigand bales, and in 
1545, it was one million five hundred and seventy-four thousand. For the 
pean year, it will probably reach one million six hundred thousand bales ; 

yut for 1850, it cannot safely be estimated at higher than one million four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. : 

In France the consumption is now'largely in advance of last year, and up to 
the Ist of August it exceeded the amounts of 1845 and 1846. (‘lable X.) The 
increased stability of Louis Napoleop’s government, for the last half of the 
present year, promises that this excess will be maintained, and that the close of 
the year will witness the largest delivery of American cotfon ever made. The 
whole amount of American cotton consumed in France was three hundred and 
fifty-one thousand bales in 1845, and two-hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
in Ls48. For 1849, it will probably reach feyr hundred thousand bales ; and, 
unless political troubles, not now foreseen, should injure the prospects of trade, 
the high price of cotton will not bring the demand for 1590 below three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bales. * 

On other parts of the continent, besides France, the consumption of cotton 
has been regularly inereasing. The average demand for the last five years, has 
been four hundred and forty-two thousand bales, and this period includes the 
disastrous harvest of 1847, and the revolutionary excitement of 1848 and 1849. 
The demand for 1850 cannot fall as low as this average. It will be almost cer- 
tain to exceed fopr hundred and fifty thousand bales, even if the present ad- 
vance in prices is sustained. 

We have thus a total demand (table XII) of two million eight hundred 
thousand bales, which exceeds the supply (table VI) one hundred thousand 
bales. As the stocks were lower in January last (table XIII) than they had 
been for the last ten years, and as they are now lower (table II) than they were 
a year ago, this deficiency of the supply must keep up prices much above the 
average. They are now thirty or forty per cent. above, middling fair being 
quoted in Charleston (October 19th) at ten and three-quarter cents. This ad- 
vance must be maintained, unless the lateness of the frost should carry up the 
United States crop above two million two hundred and fifty thousand bales, or 
unless serious political troubles should arise in Europe, to darken the prospects 
of business. The day of prosperity to the planter has at last come. The 
promise for the future is bright. The crop i8 not small, though much reduced 
from last year. It is the increased consumption during the last year, as much 
as the short crop, which has advanced prices. The prospect is, therefore, that 
even a large crop frem the next planting will bring fair prices, while a failure 
would carry up prices to the high range of 1835 and 1836. The present crop, 
though small, will bring a much larger amount of money than the last. The 
disasters being uniformly distributed, every part of the country will receive 
the benefit. The planters have deserved this prosperity, and at last they have 
received their reward. Let them continue their endeavors to divert their labor 
to other pursuits ; let their extra capital be devoted to the building of railroads, 
mills and factories ; let them extend the cultivation of sugar, Wheat and corn; 
let them raise at home their own pork, mules and horses ; let them encourage 
domestic manufactures of all kinds. And, by thus transferring a portion of 
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their labor from the production of cotton. it will be easy to keep up the price 
above the low limits to which it has fallen, for the last few years. 


TABLE I.—AMERICAN EXPORTS, VALUE AND AVERAGE PRICE. 
1840 to 1848, Exports in Ibs., 6,050,200,000; Value in the Custom House, $487,.930,000; Price in 
cents, 8.0; Whole crop in dbs., 7,451,000,000; Value of whole crop, $592,041,000. 1849, Price in 
cents, about 6.0; Whole crop in Ibs., 1,140,000,000; Value of whole crop, $68,400,000, Total for 








» 
ten years, from 1840 to 1849 inclusive: Whole crop in Ibs., 8,591,000,000; Value of whole crop, 2 
$660,441,000; Average price, 7.7 cents. Thirty-five per cent. below, is 5 cents; and thirty-five per : 
cent. above, is 10.4 cents. ? 
TABLE II.—PER CENT. STOCKS. ‘ 
1849. 1848. 4 
United States, Ist of September, 1849,...........Bales 155,000 Bales 171,000 % 
Liverpool, 5th of October, 1849,......... Ee al «- *& §47,000 “ 33,000 
Havre, Ist of August, 1849,........0csesee08- ws 64,000 “ 95,000 
Total, for these three places, .....«....+. 766,000 799,000 
. 
TABLE III.—UNITED STATES CROP. 
Receipts. Estimate. 
1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
BON K cacnnseescucessas «++ 8,000 40,000 39,000 40,000 
New Orleans, ....... coce se 108,010 1,191,000 1,094,000 900,000 
Mobile, ......... scccccece - 324,000 456,000 519,000 420,000 
WlOriday. 00606 000 0s0000ceeekS8,! OD 154,000 200,000 170,000 
Georgia, ........ eohesveseat 243,000 255,000 391,000 825,000 
South Carolina, ............350,000 262,000 458.000 375,000 ; 
Other pilaces,........ cccccce 20,000 10,000 28,009 20,000 
Total, ...00- see ese01,40 9,000 2,348,000 2,729,000 2,250,000 
TABLE IV.—ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM THE EAST INDIES. . 3 
Years. Import. Remarks. 
1825 to 1833, average bales,........... 73,00 Declining prices. 
1833 to 1841, = yeep ahaa 140,000 High prices. 
1841 to 1843, es GB cccccccees oMOOSON Chinese war. 
1843 to 1846, * 6  ceceaccsess 192.000 Peace and low prices. 
1841 to 1849,“ OB sesel oe eee 208,000 Moderate prices. 
SRN 0 266 'n 06 s6h scene Kébenews oeessnase 50,000 ° Low prices and repeal duty. 
BGET 0c cevtcssecs eerescees eeeeeeee e+ + 223,000 Advance in prices. 
1848,. ..cccce go tescecesccccce Preeerereey 77 f 1! Moderate prices. 
1848, first six months, ..........e0000+ 102,08) Moderate prices. 
1848, October 6th, Liverpool, ....... «++ 93.000 Moderate prices. 
1849, first six months, ...........+-+-+ 38,000 Very low prices. 
1849, October 5th, Liverpool, .......... 69,000 Very low prices. 
1849, whole year, about......... eres  LSO000 Very low prices. 
1850, = = C6 eteccccecccvces 230,000 Iligh prices. 
TABLE V.—ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL, EGYPT, ETC. 
IS44,. 0.2 cee cee eves cece sees Dales,197,000 | 1848, first six months,........ bales, 55,0°0 
banis éck onde bee eades xeon * 201,000 | 1848, October 6th, Liverpool,.. “ 93,000 
1GAG,. once ccccecces S0sevee -- © 153,000 | 1849, first six months,........ “ 135.100 
1GG7, oncowsvciscedes Se cces sees “ 136,000] 1849, October 5th, Liverpool,.. 180,000 
1848,....ccccccccccscececscee * 137,000 | 1849, whole year, about...... 6 220,000 


Average, .....eseeeececeeeees © 165,000} 1850, whole year, about...... “ -220,000 


TABLE VI.—SUPPLY. 





1849. 1850. 
Crop of the United States,..........-.2+eseees bales, 2.729.000 bales, 2,25.),000 
English import from East Indies, about........ 9 151,000 - 230,00) 
English import from all other places, about... * 220,000 % 220.000 
SORE TENE EAN ce « — 2.700,000 


TABLE VII.—AMERICAN CONSUMPTION. 





Years. American consumption. Average for three years. Increase per cent. 
1844,.......... bales, 347,000 bales, 321,000 5.2 
1845, .ccces ees * 389,000 354.000 10.3 
1846,.....0006 . © 423,000 « 386,000 9.0 
WAT ,ccccccsccee “§ $28,000 * 413.000 s 70 
1848,.......... “ 523,000 « £58,000 10.9 
1849,....c006- “ 518,000 « 490,000 7H 
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TABLE VIII.—ENGLISH MANUFACTURES—AVERAGE ESTIMATE OF BURNS & HOLT IN 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 


1845. 1846, 1847. 1848. Average. 
Weight of manufactured goods,............ 511 514 377 509 478 
Weight of goods exported, ..........-.+... 348 366 300 835 3 
Weight retained at home, ................. 163 148 77 174 141 
Weight exported to British Possessions,.... 85 87 67 79 72 
Total amount retained for Great Britain and her Dependencies,...........+++ 213 
Add 134 ounce fur waste in manufacturing each pound, .........0.0000¢ go 2 
Total amount of raw material consumed,........... Pos ccccccecese eee 239 
Number of bags consumed in the whole United States in 1849,............4. . 628,000 
Weight of these in miltions of pounds, at-417 pounds per bag,...+...++. eoeee 2636 
Excess of United States consumption over English,..........00eseeeseeeeeee 24 
TABLE IX.—DELIVERIES TO THE TRADE AT LIVERPOOL. 
1849. 1848. 1845. 
October 5th, ..... Séeeehhghoonsan - «+ bales, 1,220,000 1,032,000 1,187,000 
September Ist,....csescscccccsccccee “ 1,123,000 921,000 1,070,000 
AUZUSt GA, .crecccccccccsecscevegece 989,000 $12,000 958,000 
Se Tice Veestnthavkbesses weeee © $35,000 665,000 $26,000 
TABLE X.—DELIVERIES AT HAVRE, 
1849, 1848. 18478 1846. 1845. 
August Ist,.........bales, 242,000 151,000 142,000 217,000 231,000 
TABLE XI.—CONSUMPTION ON THE CONTINENT. 
American exports, 
omitting France and Stocks on the Apparent 
Years. English exports. Great Britain. 31st December. consumption. 
1844,----+...bales, 135.000 144 000 * 120,000 cecceces 
BOGS. v0s00% » “ 121,000 285,000 90,000 436,000 
1846,..-.---. © 194,000 205,000 39,000 450,000 
TBAT. cccccee « 208,000 — 169.000 76,000 340,000 
2 » © 190.000 255,000 60,000 461,000 
1848, 6th Oct. «© 115,000 cies see ROP > 
1849, Sth Qet. « 170,000 ibaa eee <soen 
1850,..about « 240,000 322,000 100,000 522,000 
° TABLE XII.—DEMAND. 
1849. 1850. 
Consumption of the United States,.........+ bales, 518.000 550,000 
Consum, tion of Great Britain, about....+--- @ 1,600,000 1,450,000 
Consumption in France of U. 8. cotton, about « 400,000 350,000 
English and American ex’pts to other countries, « 562,000 450,000 


Total, 020+ cccccccscsccccescccoces % §3.080,8000 


TABLE XIM.—~-STOCKS. 


2,800,000 


Rest of 
Year. Liverpool. Great Britain. France. Continent. 
1844, December 3Ist, 741,000 902,000 78,000 120,000 
1845, “ “ 885,000 1,060,000 69,000. 90,000 
1°46, ad 66 429 000 549 000 20,000 39 000 
1847, ‘e 6 364.000 452,000 62,000 76.000 
le4e, “ “ 393,000 496,000 29.0.0 60,000 


‘ 2. CROPS OF 1848. 


Total. 
1,101.000 
1,219,000 

618,000 
591,000 
579,000 


The following tables of the crops for the year 1848 are copied from the tables 


prepared under the superinteudence of the Commissioner of Patents, to accom- 
pany his annual Report, which has been recently submitted to Congress, 1849: 


Wheat, Rarley, Oats, Rye, Buckwheat, Ind. corn, 

bushels. 3 bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
BEGINS, . < cece ccsccess ew «900,000 = 290,000 =. 2,000,000 200,000 80,000 3,000,000 
New Hampshire,......... 620,000 = 182,000 2,500,000 500,000 175,000 2,600,000 
Massachusetts,.......... 260,000 175,000 = 2,800,000 750,000 145.000 — 3,800,000 
Rhode Island,...... geoee 4,600 55,000 220,000 55,000 5.000 900,000 
Connecticut, ........+00. 130,000 30.000 =: 2.000.000 ~—- 1,500,000 500,000 = 3.400,000 
Vermont, ....0..8..5..-- 680,000 60,000 = 3,500,000 370,000 350,000 2,500,000 43 
New York, .......e+0++++15,500,000 4,300,000 28,000,000 4,000,000 3,860,000 17,500,000 
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New Jersey,......0++++++ 1,200,000 12,000 
Pennsylvania,...........15,200,000 155,000 


Delaware,.......ceseeee2 450,000 4,500 
Maryland, ......ccceeee+ 5,150,000 3,000 
Virginia, ..... 000 0c00++0012,250,000 94,000 


North Carolina, ......... 2,450,000 4,200 
South Carolina,.......... 1,400,000 4,800 
Georgia, ........+.0..2++ 2,100,000 12,600 
Alabama, ............... 1,300,000 7,800 


Mississippi,......4%...... 550,000 2,250 
NE 0.64060 waciduas 9,000,000 6.300 
Repo gue) oe skal 


Kentucky, .............. 6,500,000 20.000 
Ohio, 6... ccc ccccccsee s «20,000,000 300,000 
 * Raeetbenteeiang 8.500000  « 42.000 
TllinGis,. ......2s00+cce02 5,400,000 120,000 
Missouri, .......-eeeee~ 2,000,000 15,000 
Arkansas,.........ec00.- 500,000 1,100 
Michigan,..........++.-.10,000,000 300,000 
DOinbemp ss 0eces mnie eaaetees deere 
ee 1,600,000 35,000 
NN atte. 6 Gaene.o0'e eee 1.300.000 40,000 
POEM, «ces cvecsese eeeee 1,300,000 ecceee 
District of Columbia, oeeke 20,000 peseae 
OPEB ccccccesceccccece 100,000 eeeeee 
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5,800,000 3,300,000 1,000.000 9.000.000 
20,000,000 13,500,000 3,800,000 21.000,000 
700,000 65.000 16,000 3.850,000 
2,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 8,800,000 


11,000,000 1,800,000 270,000 38,000,000 
4,000,000 300,000 20,000  — 26,000,000 
1,250,000 60,000 eeosee 13,500,000 
1,500,000 80,000 ¢eceee 27 000,000 
2,000,000 85.000 scnece 28,000,000 
1,500,000 30,000 o6sees 17,000,000 

10,500,000 ~*~ 000 34,000 76,600,000 

oenes 2.500 sien 10,600,000 

15,000, 000 y 800, 10,400 18,000 65,000,000 

30,000,000 1,500,000 70,000,000 

17,000,000 oe 000 110,000 45.000,000 
5,000,000 170,009 =: 130,000 40,000,000 
7,000,000 90,000 30,000 28,000,000 

500,000 12,000 oasees 8,000,000 
6,000,000 100,000 310,000 10,000,000 
13,000 iacees attics 1,250,000 
2.500.000 10,000 40,000 1,500,000 
1,500,000 15,000 25,000 8,500,000 
cecece eecece evcces 1,800,000 
17,000 80,000 ethene 50.000 
Seegee oedeoe Te 1,000,000 





’ 126,364,600 6,222,050 


Potatoes, Hay, 

bushels. tons. 
Maine,......-eecceeeeeees 9,000,000 1,200,000 
New Hampshire,.......... 5,000,000 * 680, 000 | 
Massachusetts, ........... 4,800,000 750, 000 | 
Rhode Island,............ 800,000 90,000 
Connecticut, .......+-.++. 3,500,000 650,000 
Vermont, .....-..++++-0++ 8,000,000 1,400,000 | 
New York, .......+0+0e02427,000,000 4,200,000 
New Jersey,....++--e+e00- 2,100,000 470,000 
Pennsylvania,...?......-- 8,200,000 2,000,000 | 


Delaware,.......-2+e-2+0- 200,000 25,000 | 


Maryland, .............-+ 1,000,000 130,000 
Virginia,..........2-+0++ 3,500,000 430,000 
North Carolina, .......... 3,200,000 140,000 | 
South Carolina, .....«.... 4,200,000 35,000 | 
Georgia, ....-.eeeceeecees 2,000,000 28,000 
Alabama, .......-e.+++0+- 2,500,000 21,000 
Mississippi,........+-++++- 2,600,000 1,000 


Louisiana, ...+.....++6--- 1,800,000 430,000 | 
Tennessee, .....-6--e+00+. 3,000,000 50,000 


Kentucky, ....+-.-.+e+0++ 2,200,000 140,000 


GED, ¢ cce cence evecceecees 5,000,000 1,600,000 
Indiana, .........+eee02+- 2,500,000 500,000 | 


DME bce ets ccccccecese SET 450.000 | 
Mobile, ......-. cssedsccocs Bee 100.000 
Arkansas,......... ecnwen : 800.000 1,500 
Michigan,.......0-00+0+-+ 5000,000 400,000 | 
Florida,.......scceceeeee+ 500.000 1,500 | 
Wisconsin, .....-. ore = 150.000 | 


185,500,000 32,952,500 12,538,000 588,150,000 
SP ee eee 
| ae eae 
| North Carolina, ..........0+0e+0++++13,000,000 
Outh Carolina, ......sesecseeceeees 33,000 
Nes 0 ccccabtencadsccecccsoccece.. SOOO 

TDS scshbcaked inde sastecacssce. SnD 

PO, . ccvesetecdscceccecceced SNG80 
PUROINOR, 6 ose tpsnseces sce cone scco sO OO0 

| Kentucky, ee cees cece ccees ccce cos ce 08,000,000 

| Ohio, te cee ee wceeeeesees eres eseceses G00) 

Qo eee ere FT 

EE LE ape, y 

SE OY ee 

| Arkansas,....ccceeRecccccccccccee’s 220.000 
S PRRs cncencsscecerssrdettescesen CORED 

| 

WON « esisinesccPecscsissscss Re 





‘utton, Ibs. 

Vieille, « xcceisicn.ccecesssees seccieces,. 2200000 
North Carolina,, .....cccecceceseces 45,000,000 
South Carolina,......... is 5080605 105,000,000 
ee Ee ae eee 
RIGROMEM, 66.600 6s ccvess ssoccdeces eo 106,000,000 

PMI. 0.00.50 ccncccccesecoecees 245,000,000 
DAGMAR, ccccccccccccctesccee 6200190,000,000 
TOMMSSSOS, co ccccncsoccccccccsccccs GOOU0,000 
EGTEMORG, ccoccccecccescccccoccess 2200000 
ArKanBas, ..ccccccccccccscccsccsees 20s, 000 


WOW Re o vcccesee cosecsccce LOUD We or. geteceeeceee 18,000,000 


TNE, ack cc ceccese Seccess Gee woes 
District of ( ‘olumbia,.....- 25,000 2,000 





114,475,000 15,735,000 


Hemp, tons. 


DAG is 660 v0 0:0 040060040560 00000 0608 800 | 
Kentucky, ...... bo d6 ss cnncendeseonicens ane 
Ct ontéoee WeTTTTiTiTiOiirrtrretdiT 500 
Pc iccces aeccevisccscédegiscsss =O 
TNE, shave tac cccceos casdiveseebecesd. Oe 
J eae Ceccesecce ececcscscecee BOOO 





Total, ..ccccccceccccccvscccccses sQ0ja00 


Tobacco, ths. 
Massachusetts, ......ccccccssccccces 150,000 
Catmattient, ..cc ccccccccocccscceces §©§95,600 
BT WON s + « estas vo séeutieshbeovosnd 36,000 
Pennsylvania,...ccccercccsecscceses 610,000 





OEMS, oc ccccescscccccccsscccccseses Baeu00d 
| Total, occcscccecveccccegecek OG 000,000 
| Rice, ths. 
| Virgimia, eceeescceceeceeceeeeeeeeees 3,500 

North Carolina, ........+.+e+ee+ eg 3,600,000 

Squth Carolina, A............ oe eee = 90,000,000 

Georgia,...... euldicce . dgdétoescud cous meee 
| RIBDRIBRy occ ccoscctcscecccesente<c S60 808 
Pee er P*00? sen nnettoneennenrs 1,200,000 

Louisiana,......... 6600008000500 - 5,000,000 
LIND, DU aSClce 6 ence seseevsencés 12,000 
| PER iil, «5 oc cumnbhaemecass 25,000 
Se tee C OSES + oudeccsevesee neces 9,000 


Florida, ...... cocccccccccccccsesesos 1,000,000 


a 


Sugar, ths. 
Louisiana,......cccccccseccsscceeee 200,000,000 
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COMPARISON OF THE ESTIMATES OF 1848 WITH THOSE 1848. 
OF 1847. POPULATION 1840, 17,069,453. Estimated population,...ccsseeee+ 21,686,000 
1847. No. of bushels of wheat,.....+ +++ 326,006,000 
Estimated population,.......+.... 20,746,400 do. do. barley,...++ cones Ra yoy 
No. of bushels of wheat,.....-++-+ 114,245,500 do. do. OB, - +0000 epees i> £3 (WM) 

do. do. barley,...sccoee. 5,649,950 do. do. oder bae i get ep roan 
do. do. ORM, ides cso MET do. do, buckwheat, ..... 12,588,000 
do, do. P¥Occcceccesesss BW, 322,700 do. do. Indian corn,. +++ 588,150,000 
do. do. buckwheat, ..... 11,673.00, 40 do. —— potatoes,....---. 114,475,000 
do. do. Indian corn,..... 5299850,000 do. tons of hay,.....-+eee eee eee wee oO 

do. do. potatoes, ........ 100,965,000 do. do. Hemp. seeeeeereeees mse 20,0 
do. tons of hay,.......eseeee.6. 19,819,900 do. pounds of tobacco, ....+++..- 218,909,000 
do. Oh, Raisins 406500 27,750 do. do. cotton, .... veer eo L.068,000,000 
do. pounds of tobacco,......-... 220,164,000 do. de. eRe ssseceses ee8 119,199,500 

do. do. cotton, ........+..1,081,500,000 | —[Yournal of Com. 


do. do. Fice, .eseeeeecesss 103,040,500 | 


3. FLORIDA TOBACCO—FLORIDA PRODUCTS. 


We are gratified to learn that our Gadsden county friends have made fine crops 
of the valuable tobacco which they cultivate so successfully ; and we are also 
informed that they obtain a good price for the article, purchasers being ready and 
anxious to buy, which shows that the supply by no means exceeds the demand. 

It is not generally known in the United States that the tobacco above referred 
to, and which has as yet been grown no where to any extent except in Gadsden 
county, finds a ready market in Germany, being principally shipped to Bremen, 
and pays the planter as high as twenty-five cents for the first quality. 

What makes the culture of tobacco so profitable to the planters, is the fact that 
it is almost a surplus crop—they being able to make a tobgeco crop, and at the 
same time to make three-quarters of acotton crop, and enough provisions besides. 
Fodder cannot well be made with tobacco, but the loss of this crop may be 
compensated perhaps by the hay, which we learn some of our planters manage 
to cure from the grass to be found in the fields. 

As yet none but new lands have been cultivated for tobacco, the cut-worm pre- 
vailing to such an extent in the old lafids as to prove very destructive to the plant ; 
we have no doubt, however, but that the skill and energy of our farmers will 
enable them to provide a remedy for this evil, and that all rich and strong land, 
having the right kind of chemical constituents in its soil, will be made to pro- 
duce good tobacco. 

What with sugar, rice, indigo, tobacco, sea island, and short staple cotton, 
pepies fruits—productions which our soil will yield and our soil will allow of 

eing cultivated with success—the live oak, juniper, cedar and pitch pine, of 6ur 
forests—our turpentine, and last, not least, our fisheries—our State offers strong 
inducements to the skillful and industrious agriculturists, not to be surpassed by 
the much coveted Island of Cuba, nor by any of the most favored regions of the 
new world. Nature has here been lavish of her bounties—we only need the 
sweat of man’s brow to yield rich fruits to reward his industry. 

The vaunted advantages held out by the friends of Texas, turned the tide of 
emigration away from Florida. Our Indian war did a good deal toward the 
sme result—but we are led to think, from what we have seen and heard, that 
“sober second thought’ has convinced many who passed by Florida to go fur- 
ther West, that they erred in so doing ; and we are the more convinced that such 
is the fact, from having seen and heard of a number of persons, who had been to 
Louisiana and Texas and “ located,’’ but becoming satisfied that Florida afforded 
better advantages to the planter, have returned and settled in our State. 


4. CULTIVATION OF LAND iN THE UNITED STATES 


The following is an approximate estimate of the proportion of lands in the re- 
spective States and Territories at this time under cultivation : 


Per cent. Per cent. 
New Hampshire,..........+.-. NERS face ce cui ee tcee es ee 
WRONG ik bce nce aS Sta ~ eS a ae sa eee 
eS PP eee ee inde k a ee CO? bs caddie awde hea . 15 
ee a rr cue | MEIN, 6 ic 6 oc Kadsdhian os su 


PE I iaik did ncncac Sea ieaths SER NE oo oss ede tones <2 
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New Jersey,....-+secee+seee+-50 | Texas (proper), ..o.seee000---15 
Pennsylvania, ........+.++++.+40| Rhode Island,.........++++++-60 
BAS VIARG,, « o.0.066s'es ons ve css cP) Commeantacnt, ciccccccscccccccste 
NR 6 CVE CEE 60.00 8d 0g Ae DER eo Gdetees ccativebiunsen 
South Carolina, ..............40| Wiscomsin,.....2..ccceeesse e020 
OS Sere” 6 MRR OT CR 
Alabama, .............+.++...-20| North Carolina, ..............25 
Mississippi, ........,.......-.50| Louisigna, .......000..e0e0+-60 
RFC p= | SO CRRA ee 
Montucky, ....ccccscssssce cf] 


This shows that without our newly acquired territories, there is 60 per cent. 
of the United States, or more than one-half, uncultivated. , 

It also shows that we have yet abundant room for at least twice our present 
population ; and lastly, itshows that the United States is destined to be the mis- 
tress of the world. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, &C. 


1. CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND ITS PROSPECTS—SLAVE 
TRADE. 


{ We are indebted to Dr. Desausure for the portion of the late Census Report of Charleston, rel- 
ative to commerce, &c., which he prepared under authority for the city council. When the full 
volume is received, we intend an elaborate notice of it and a condensation pf many of its particu- 
lars. This report is one ef the most valuable contributions yet made to statistical literature, and 
is highly honorable to the citizens of Charleston, who thus evince a spirit nothing short of that 
which has given Boston so much celebrity. These elaborate census volumes are invaluable rec- 
ords. Boston, New York, Charleston and Savannah, have led the way in their preparation. Will 
not New Orleans, which claims the second rank among American cities, follow without delay the 
example. The field among us is a rich{one and scarcely, if at all, tilled. It will be our part to urge 
the matter with becoming earnestness on all occasions. 

But to the Charleston Report. We have only space now to extract from the abundant and most 
admirably arranged statistics of Dr. Desausure, the following account of the slaye trade, &c.—Eb.} 


SLAVE TRADE OF THE SOUTH. 


Tue following Statistics of the slave trade at Charleston, from 1804 to 1807, are 
taken from the speech of the Hon. Judge Smith, senator from South Carolina, de- 
livered in the Senate of the United States on 8th December, 13820. 

“In the year 1804, the ports of South Carolina, by an act of its Legislature, 
under the permission of the constitution of the United States, were opened for the 
importations of Africans. They reamained open four years. During that time 
there were two hundred and two vessels entered the port of Charleston, with 


African slaves.” * * . * * * . « © 
* * * “He wrote to a friend in Charleston, to apply to the custom 
house officers for a full statement of all the ships engaged in that trade during 
the four years. * * * In answer to his request, he had received 


from the custom house books, from the hand of the collector, the following au- 
thentic documents : ” 


1804. | 1804. 


Sends Country of the Proprie- | — Country of the Proprie- 


tor of the Cargo. | tor of the Cargo. 
Aurora,..... weeeeeee+» New England. Favorite,..............Great britain. 
Sn ee keen ..... Scotland. | M’Lespine, .........6.2 am 
Easter, ...... eT " SE ...New England. 
pe eee .-.«.-dthode Island. | Active, ........... ....Great Britain. 
Armed Neutrality,......Great Britain. Hamilton,..........+.. " 
gs sh aees i> o+eoeee. ireland. | Raby, .....ccee. wees a ™ 
i eee ere Great Britain. | Mary, ............ eevee 
Horizon, ....... $463 503 “ 
Harriot,....... eenaaeeahiin e 1805. . 
NR Sb: csa s'erwin oblate es | Perseverance,.......... Great Britain. 
ES RS ; “ | RRty,.. cece oe eeeee..-Charleston. 
PEEL.  eskde cowees . ss BER g. 056000 ..eeeee-Rhode Island. 


Christopher,........... 0 “ Mary Huntley,.........Great Britain. 
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Gov. Wentworth,.......Great Britain. 


Experiment,...+-- Tre “ 
Eagle, ....+ seers - Rhode Island. 
Neptune, «6 ++ eeereeees tay 
Fanny, ..-seceeeereees Great Britain. 
Thomas,.,..-+seeseees " 
We ackeans* « PRES ee ¢ 
Recourse, ...-eeseseees 
REE, cass sclelsecdse “ 
Armed Neutrality,...... “s 
URGE » +45 6 4 6100 0 ee’ “ 
Love and Unity, ....... Rhode Iskand. 
pg) Ree Great Britain. 
Manning, ...--++eeee-- ” 
PO Serres Sesised nen Rhode Island. 
Margaret, ....ccesecess Great Britain. 
RENE 6 oivods ceded Rhode Island. 
pre ar Great Britain. 
y EE ae? a dis alsts - 
Margaret, RE ee - 
SE ors nad calc en's Rhode Island. 
Louisiana, ..... yetehs 
, Pa roe wate Great Britain. 
Do 
ee Re Aner Rhode Island. 
William, ......cceeece Great Britain. 
1806. 
pS ener ie Great Britain. 
Mary, ...... Ricca iaee mine ve 
Daphmna, ......--2e006- " 
OOP, seeds aceccovsse - 
AMETICA,.. oc cccscceces a 
Se achieves i 
ee eS ar ee N ew Jersey. 
SS oc aed ok aves aoe . Great Britain. 
ae 


Amazon,.. 
Fair American, 


[Se ere . -Ireland. 
Edward & Edmund,..... Great Britain. 
OO Re Ree Rhode Island. 
Oe re oe ee = 
COmmeres, «ose cesesecs oe 
Gustavus, .......0. .... Charleston. 
DOURUNE. 0 cs 000004 ... Rhode Island. 
Robe hit a Tree eT Great Britain 
ae eeeeeeeeee+ Rhode Island 
OS Sa eee ee 7 a 
Samuel,......... ..++.. New Jersey. 
Love and Unity, ....... Rhode Island. 
Three Sisters, ......... * 
re ‘ ... Great Britain 
Ruby, ......00. oeceees ” 
SO 6.66c kek daseeied “ 
Pre ee . Rhode Island. 
Ceres, ccedees vieseuat Great Britain 
Independence,.......-- Rhode Island. 
Hibernia, ............-Great Britain. 
AIOE d0'0 0-4 ierwees - 
ere .eee.+.- Rhode Island. 
) Tee ° . Great Britain. 
Three Friends,. . condaeas « 


PU GED, ve seccceesss - 


toa . : ; ‘ Rhode Island. 





OMe fois es awhe pene - Rhode Island. 
Kitty, ....ceeeees .....Charleston. 
Hope, Srrrre ee eee ee Rhode Island. 
Hope, ..-.eceeceeeees Ireland. 
po ere a Great Britain. 
pS ae errr ec* 
Gov. Dodsworth,....... - 
Mary Ann, ...-.+-eeee- “ 
DO co scku sass eee es 
Davenport, ........d06. New ew Jersey. 
C orydon, Pace ebee eens Great Britam. 
Kate, OTTO TT CLC Te eT eT - 
Mercury, op AP ap Fe a 
NS ee bas keen ‘ 
Ww ashington, ceseeccese “ 
I ses ls gluta Rhode Island. 
Nicholson, ........ ..-- Great Britain. 
Edward & Edmund, .... “ 
Mercury, ......e.0- AK “ 
rarer ae Ch: irleston. 
Margaret, '......ccccee- Great Britain, 
1807 
OY. cc sews oscecscees Great Britain. 
8 PS ETT Oe ye .: 
ee ot dae Bre ... Rhode Island. 
Cleopatra,........++ ..-Great Britain. 
i PRR eee cee Rhode Island. 
ME: in nan ane , ..--Great Britain. 
a rere aie “ 
James, “fe REA parr . Massachusetts 
Mary, csegscece esesees Rhode Island. 
Aspmal, .. ce cneowenebinis Great Britain. 
MN iid eh ced ee «.-.Charleston. 
ce Sas kao Ireland. 
Fourth of July, ........Charleston. 
oes .-Great Britain. 
SIRLITN chkays Wok eae acanre France. 
BOOM, .. ccc vs cscesseces Rhode Island. 
re Great Britain. 
1 9 "RARE Re retary o toe ves 
inc anseennnkeaeas és 
Andromache,.........- Rhode Island. 
Gov. Clairborne,....... France. 
No scik ica ou aaa Rhode Island. 
BOMITAMIS, . s200600.00% ‘ “ 
Neptune,......+++0+- aa 3 
Nancy, ..-ccccccsevees oa 
PONE xs aaumaa .. France. 
Columbim,. <2 Bssccws os «Rhode Island. 
PEL Skaccsasasevans ” 
EMWIREBS 65 di veces badan si 
SEE eT vs “ 
Daphney,..........- . Great Britain. 
Vulture, .........+++.+. Rhode Island. 
‘SSP .... Great Britain. 
Three Friends,......... . - 
ee eee Rhode Island. 
DO Riecenss aa en patel 6 
CO” ae " 
Louisa, .....+.+++0++eeGreat Britain. 
Hiram,........se.e.+.+hhode Island. 
CGE, éaceccasceeds - 
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Friendship, ......+-+..+-Rhode Island. | Rambler,....... ’ 
Flora, ....++-++> sees a“ EP . 7 
Ann and Harriot,....... " Cleopatra,.......... t 
Monticello,..... eeteees ed BEN: one cecccseceesas 
Amazon, .........+...-Great Britain. | Charlotte,.......... a 3 
Baltimore, ......-...++Rhode Island. | Albert,................S. Carolina. q 
Juliet,.....+0- se eenees ” Commerce, ..........--Rhdde Island. 3 
Miriam,........-. ose. France. eS Massachusetts i 
Heron,..... eececccecscne..° Wealthy Ann,.........Rhode Island | 
Ruby, .....+-+.++++..+Great Britain. | Columbia, ............ “ é 
Three Sisters, ....... - Rhode Island. | Angenora, ...... acnews - : 
Betsy and Sally,....... “ ree Treland. 
Armed Neutrality, .....Great Britain. | Venus, ........ ....--Rhode Island. $ 
BOE, vnsacesees »++.+-France. Bes ch encase casees France. q 
es a6 ox iceank cane Great Britian. | Gen. Clairborne, ..... “e “i } 
TOMAR. dca csceedus as ae .o-e-- khode Island. : 
Gov. Clinton,...... .... France. Resolution, ........ ... Great Britain. 

Eagle, ......sscee ..--Rhode Island, | William & Mary,....... - 

Port Mary, ............Great Britain. | Caroline,........ cccecek FEmee. 

TE aids th meese ace . Charleston. ik tnhahsethnnenaian Charleston. : 
BG Wsa6edee ..+e.-+-Rhode Island. Jupiter, ney EL Great Britain. S 
pS rere -ecnubane - Heart of Oak,..........Rhode Island. j 
alia canons «Reed. Horizon,...... aieccannse ri? 

Hannah Bartlet,........Rhode Island. |Mary Ann,........... A ‘3 

Mary, .0+..cce0 Perey + OF ae rs 

Edward & Edmund, .... ES din aah a ......-Charleston. 
Charleston,.......+. .. «Great Britain. | Sally,...............0. 4 

Experience, ...........Rhode Island. 


. RECAPITULATION. 
Of the African trade and by what nations supported, from Ist January, 1804, 
to 3lst December, 1807. . 

Vessels belonging to Consignees. 
Charleston, ........ + +eeeeeeee61 | Natives of Charleston,. ....... 13 
Rhode Island,....... Geectckas 59 « Rhéde Island, ...... &8 
Baltimore, ...... vek 3 o52 dae . 4 es Britain,...... @....91 
Bosto®, ... cccccsccccces coccee 1 " ES 
Norfolk, .....seeccccessecees on . —— 
WER a Gukehecbbeosseon & WO dc cadesendse AP re 202 
bis ROR FAO p be neetee 1 
Britain, <.'..3 Sa W ates Mees ed 70 
PME as sconces Keane caen ee 

| ae pvet céahaeeeee 





Whole number of slaves imported, and the particular number imported by each 
foreign nation, and each of the United States (into Charleston.) 





eee SS PR ee hE aitaa 56 OR wirens.ccgracn dren #19, 649 
re rer rey ee SPs «eater ae wees *1,078 
21,027 

' IN AMERICAN VESSELS. 
Charleston, South Carolina, belonging, to foreigners,............ 5,107 
Imported by merchants and planters of Charleston and vicinity, .2,006 
7,723 


‘ 





* There is a typographical error of 300 in one of these two amounts in the original pamphlet, 
= a have not felt authorized to alter, as it was doubtful in which amount to make the 
ration. 
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Bristol, ....3,914 

Newport,...3,488 § _ P 

rote a alg 556 7 Rhode Island,........... jieehegadads 8,238 
Warren, ... 280 

il neg eae aaetie AS ee eee soi legis a 
ite oaikig Mbaneh 484A dhe 000 eg apn tet ey tne hae! 2 ...300 
ON RS Pere Pee ee ee ae 
RP ee ee TTS TTT eT Te ee ee ee 
EE LLL STAI S CO Re Tem Re ee itticwinca dae 
POs 6 0 5 Ci ngvedans sue cacsec tue dovedbmhtes (sad aky cw ee 


TE ee Ie a ee ee ee es ee 





18,048 
BU dha nh ene deed Nedse bdanens baapadsdendekedeiindh ote eee 
NOTE BY THE COMPILER. 
It would appear, from the foregoing, that of these importations of slaves into 
Charleston, there were imported by natives sf countries and plages now repudi- 


ating slavery, 
Foreigners, agai CUA he ERK AY ERAN E 40:00 606 46 ripeness os ce 


Citizens of United States,........cgsccccececcccscceees secs 0)4,605 


35,632 
By citizens of slaveholding States, .........eecceeeseeeeeeseeee D443 


TORE, i's ce canan 0s Vi0040s Oe PE PRL oe aban Kwa een eek Coke eee 


2. INSURANCE RATES ON MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARIES. 


MINIMUM RATES ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF UNDER-WRITERS, JULY, 1849, NEW ORLEANS, 
RIVER RISKS BY GOOD STEAMBOATS—-UPWARD. 


. Mississippi River. Per cent. 
To points not above Bayou Sara,. Ee PE rer Re Pe ee . Y 
“6 ‘* above Bayou Sard, and not above Natchez, pee. ee coPoccccccee 3G 
“ “ “ Natchez, and not above Vicksburg, ......... covcccsccce 
“ “ “Vicksburg and not above mouth of White river, .......... 58 
“ “e « the mouth of White river, and not above the mouth of the 
Cle, i x.c cee nls FF eT CC es0% bn hd cde wa sok ita xf 
“ “ “the mouth of the Ohio, and not above Ritoe... ‘ Secobhietledl 
“ “ « Alton, and not above the feot of the first R apids,. cceereeel lZ 
“ “ *« the foot of the Ist, and not above the foot of the 2d Rapids,. 11, 
as se « the foot of the second Rapids, and not above Galena,......134 
“ “ J ee Te ere eeeviaes Keuesnieatacno 
Illinois River. : 

To points not above Beardstown,....+.+++-+++++++5. 4% acceun eid 
i «* * above Beardstown, and not above the mouth o Fox yiver, ......01l4 
Ohio River. 

To points nat above Louisyille,........-+-. -.++++s Perrer errr er errr res 1 

“ “ above Louisville, and not above > Portsmouth, ho westbhseiinds tn Kosned 
ss “ 6 PRs s <c.0.0-0:6 0 0.0 0iges + 0090 pdeccacescevces erry tt 
Cumberland River. 

To points not above Nashville,.....-. Satan a = ihre eanae oe cocvccccccckty 
“ «“ above Nashville, and not above Gainesboro, secre ccerccnnseces sia 
Tennessee River. 

To points not above Eastport, ... 20°). .-+eeet sees A ee ey 
« above Eastport; and not above Tuscumbia, .-..++++++eeeeeeeee LG 
11 


“ “ « Tuscumbia and not above Knoxville, .....e+esseeeeeeeeel ly 
Red River. 
To points not abaye Alexandfria,.......ccccccccscccPrscwocveccevsesesese ny 
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To points above Alexandria, and not above Natchitoches and Grand Ecore,.. 34 
eli? “ Natchitoches and Grand Ecore, and not above Shreveport,..1 
1 


a as “ Shreveport, and not above the foot of the Raft, ........... 4 
es sad “the foot of the Raft, and below White Oak Shoals,........ 3 
“ “ > ~ SG cab b cas oe ceeecoeesass Sdascancnens 4 
Arkansas River. 
To points not above Post of Arkansas, .........+s00eeeeeeees Ocecscccess 1 
“ “ above Post of Arkansas, and not above Pine Bluff,.............. lly 
“e “ “« Pine Bluff and not above Little Rock,.......... vite had s 1, 
“ " «Little Rock, and not above Lewisburg,............eeeeees Qu, 
o ° “ Lewisburg and not above Spadra Bluff................ eels 
“ “ « S$Spadra Bluff, and not above Fort Smith, .................345 
“ 6 . . Fost Baaith,. oo. ccevvecvvee Peete wooveceveeeees SeVesces 4 
Missouri River. e 
To points not above Jefferson City, ..,...... A a eee Petdadeia vies 134 
- “ above Jefferson City, andenot above Lexington,................. 134 
oa os «Lexington, and not above Iatan, ........-..sceeeeeceeees 9 
- ad ee | MP SR err rest T Sv eee eT PESTT EP TET TT. er Paty Q1¢ 
Alabama River. 
To points not above Selma, ...........4- ec eeeeeee eee eee eeeeeres soocese Y 
ae 


“ above Selma, and not above Montgomery and Wetumpka,.......1 


RIVER RISKS BY GOOD STEAMBOATS—-DOWNWARD. 


Ohio River. 
From points not above Cincinnati—On pork in bbls., lard and whisky,..... 15 


On other cargo, except grain, and hemp, .. 35 
On grain and hemp, .........++eeeee. eoeel 
From points above Cincinnati, and not above Portsmouth— 
On pork. in bbls., lard and Whisky, ....... x 
Ont other cargo, except grain and hemp,...1 
On grain and hemp, ..............+04. oA 
From points above Portsmouth—On pork in‘bbls., lard and whisky, ..4....1 
On other cargo, except grain and hemp,.. .114 
Gu grain and hemp, 2.00006. ccccsccsecee 1}, 


Cumberland Rivér. 
From points not above Nashville— 


On cargo, except grain and hemp, ........ xy 
On grain and hemp, .......0--.eeeeeeees 1 
From points above Nashville, and nots above Gainesboro— 
On tango, except grain and hemp, ........ 1 
° On grain and hemp, ..........-. N cccesece 114 


On cargo shipped from the Ohio river and tributaries, on and after the Ist of 
July and before the Ist of November, and from the Mississippi river and tributa- 
ries above the mouth of the Ohio, on and after the 15th of August, and before the 
lst of January, one-half of one per cent. remap premium to be charged, 

No insurance shall attach on property shipped—upward or downward—after 
the first of October, 1849, on board of any steamboat on any of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi river south of the. Ohio river, or tributaries of such tributaries, or 
bayous connected therewtth, which boat shall not hold the certificate of the New 
Orleans Inspectors of Hulls—dated within the twelve months next preceding the 
shipment—of her fitness te carry cargo in the trade in which she is engaged. 

0 Specie, by steamboats, one-half the cargo rates. 


RIVER RISKS ON COTTON AND TOBACCO. 
Cotton, by F latboats and Keels. 


Per cent. 
1. From places on Tennessee river and tributaries to New Orleans, ...... 3 
 ~ ee “ « *«* above Florence to Eastport, . RE 


_ o m a “not above Florence to Eastport,.....+00 14 


‘t 





A 
; 
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4. From places on the Obion, Forked Deer and Hatchie rivers to ¥.Oi,<.+.3 
a  * “ as above to points on the Mississippi river not belaw Memphis,.1'4 
6. «4 “ on the Tallahatchie river to New Orleans,.......0seeeeeeeeet 
7.  * a ** Taliahatchie river to Williams’s Landing, cocesssteccellg 
. “ “tributaries of the Tallahatehie river to New Orleans, ..4 
3. = sed “ tributaries of the Tallahatchie river to Williams’s _. 
; WI com aSerciade beeetved dseedeseee suk Gueeee een 
0. ee « Yalobusha river not above Grenada to New Orleans, ..3 
a “ “ Yalobusha river above Grenada and from tributaries of 
the Yalobusha to New Orleans,.......... Sania we bed 1 
12. « “ « Yalobusha river not above Grenada to Williams’s Land- 
OE PE or. Pee ee ETT oTe ore 1 
_ ~* es es Yalobusha river above Grenada and from tributaries of 
the Yalobusha to Williams’s Landing,........ coed 
Ma * on Big Black river to New Orleans, ..... ste bcesececccseges 3 
15. “ “ on Big Black river ta Grand Gulf,....... ese eccveseces coceed lg 
6 OC “ on the Little Missouri river to New Orleans,.....5.......66- 4 
_  * *- on the Little Missouri river to Camden,..........-..eeeeee- 2 
Tobacco, by Fiatboats to New Orleans. 
From places on Forked Deer and Obion river,..........+0+5 piskes tenetual 
7 “ * Tennessee river, below Muscle Shoals,..........++- ieueaes 215 
“ “ “ Cumberland river, not above Nashville, ....... erreer iets 4 
as wi o ne O =6—OS TAAMTIING oc S55 Ss ho Fae Vee es 3 
” ri “« Green river, not above mouth of Barren, and from Barren riv- 
er, not above Bowling Green............0000eeee aha Bi 
> “ “ Barrenriver, above Bowling Green, and from Green river above 
eg” Ee ee ee 31g 


> It is understood that no risk is binding on cotten by flat or keel boats, from 
any places except on the Tennessee fiver and tributaries, until indorsed on the 
po icy, or otherwise assented to in writing, by the insurers: and cotton by flat and 

eel boats from any points, except the Tennessee+river and tributaries, shall be 
insured for only three-fourths of ity value, the assured being his own underwri- 
ter for one-fourth. Cotton from the Tennessee river and tributaries, by flat and 
keel boats, may be insured under open policies, and for its full value: and should 
only three-fourths of its value be insured—the assured being his ewn underwriter 
for one-fourth—thg risk may be taken at 24g P cent. 


3. COAL TRADE OF OHIO. 


It is almost impossible to estimate the amount of coal in the State of Ohio, for, 
rich as she is in her arable lands and in their vast product of grain, she is not more 
soin that than in her mineral resources. As population becomes more dense and 
the arts and manufactures increase, coal will constitute one of the most valuable 
sources of her wealth. The county of Tuscarawas, for instance, has 550 square 
miles, and it is stated that coal can be found on every mile of it. In Professor 
Mather’s report on Geology it is estimated that Tuscarawas county has imbed- 
ded in it more than eighty thousand millions of bushels of coal. The Qincin- 
nati Atlas says that in 1854 the coal trade had scarcely commenced in the county 
of Meigs, and this last year (1848) there was at least 2,500,000 bushels got out in 
that county. So also, at Nelsonville, in Athens county, no coal was exported 
before the Hocking canal was made ; but in the current year (1848) the coal got 
out there reached near a million of bushels, which goes into the consumption of 
towns which before that time consumed no coal. 

The following tabular view of the increased preduct of coal compiled from sta- 
tistical documents, is nearly correct, for the years 1340, 1843, 1847, and 1348: 


1840. 1843. 1847. 1848. 

Counties. Bushels. Bushe!s. Bushels. Bushels. 

Athens, ..... a osseee- 84,200 100,000 657 ,663 715,104 
Belmont, ..... bind dale «nee . -188,200 200,000 200,000 225,000 
Columbiana, ....... .. +--+ 163,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 
GN, is dS ted emenn wees» 15,400 30,000 40,000 45,000 
Guernsey, .......... weeee. 55,858 60,000 60,000 60,000 


Harrison,.....#..e+eeee0+-109,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 
12 VOL. 1. 
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ete i. os canton enboienis 5,000 10,000 10,006 
DR. caciecnenntevinns 55,500 60,000 70,000 75,000 
Meigs, ...... enchants «++. 843,400 1,200,000 2,000,000 2,500,000 
GEGNDs + oo acttblewne«s sah 5,450 6,000 10,000 15,000 
Morgan,....... be ene’ «e+ 77,400 80,000 80,000 80,000 
POUR: «60 ccccdccssececasiet ee 35,000 40,000 40,000 
Scioto,..... Re 40,000 45,000 45,000 
Mas iials ons cle cdaneonevive 33,800 35,000 40,000 151,467 
Summiit,..........0000066+204,040 361,805 1,287,170 1,837,377 
Tuscarawas, ........ oo ees $092,230 350,000 275,000 2R5,020 
Wayne, ......... wsaiees ... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Washington,....... eeseees 34,000 35,000 40,000 40,000 

Total, 2... .. cee eee + 2y302,368 2,907,805 5,084,823 6,538,968 


In those counties where there are no public works, and no iron manufactures, 
the product of coal is estimated to remain nearly the same ; because the consump- 
tion is local and domestic ; but in those counties where the public works run, the 
increase is great, and we know what it is very nearly. So of the county of Meigs 
(on the river) we know very nearly its increase. The above table is nearly cor- 
rect ; but it is unquestionably something under the mark. To Summit county, 
we have credited the entire amount of coal cleared from the port of Akron ; but 
it is probable that some pertion of it came there by the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
canal, from places in the line of the canal. The general result is, however, 
nearly the truth. 

The comparison of aggregates show that— 

From 1840 to 1843, the increase was 24 per cent. Fram 1843 to 1847, the in- 
crease was 65 per cent. From 1847 to 1 the increase was 28 per cent. 

In the first three years, the annual incfeage was 8 per cent., in the next four 
years 16 per cent., and in the last year 28 per cent.! By the year 1860—eleven 
years—the coal production of Ohio. willsprobably exceed twenty millions of bush- 
els 3 ws annum, or three times the present amount. 

e consumption of coal as an article,of domestic fuel Ifas very rapidly in- 
creased-in the interior towns, as the following table of the receipts for consump- 
tion, at different points, will show : 





1843. 1847. 1848. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Received at Cleaveland, ............ . -387,834 1,212,887 1,959,210 
“ a) ee er oe 10,000 56,200 50,200 
“ + Coleman sha ic idee ee 64,185 155,362 293,696 
o ** Cireleville,....... Pennetta 22,532 38,800 65,209 
“ —e: | Sear 27,470 131,151 223.153 
sd “© Middletown,....... ods <oe .e 31,784 45,815 
« * Dayton, ...<0 bas vbenéwbs 27,800 64,495 89 273 
ed ¢ PIQUB,. ores cccccscoes icine | an 5,075 6,088 
Aggregate,... 4. ..ceccsecees eevee ee 049,575 1,695,704 2,743,615 


Thi# is the consumption only of interior towns—excluding that of Cincinnati. 
Columbus, for pn has in five years increased the use of coal more than four 
fold. Chillicothe*has in the same time increased eight fold. The coal used at 
Chillicothe is the Nelsonville coal, Athens county, and is of a very good quality, 
at a very low price.—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


4. TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF NORTH GERMANY. 


The following brief and in some respects necessarily incomplete review of 
the trade and shipping of the vafious States and territories of North Germany, 
more immediately exposed to the injurious consequences of a State of warfare, 
will perhaps be of more than usual interest under existing circumstances. It 
will place the Manchester Commercial Associations, which have taken the lead 
in impressing upon the Government, by memorial and deputation, the urgenc 
and importance of bringing its accepted friendly mediation betwixt the contend- 
ing parties to a prompt and peaceful issue, in possession of the more precise 
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facts and figures which an intelligent body of merchants will best know how and 
most epportunely to turn to account in furtherance of their objects. We began 
with Heesbarg. premising th t the returns, which are the latest we have received, 
and assuredly the latest yet made public here, are not in all respects brought 
down to the same date. This default of completeness does not, however, mate- 
rially affect the general view which it is desirable to present, or the considerations 
which it is calculated to suggest. 

The number of vessels which entered the port of Hamburg from the sea during 

the quinquential period from 1840 to 1844, gives an annual average of 3,252, of 
481,000 tounage. These figures show an increase in the navigation of more than 
125 per cent., in the Space of thirty years. Inthe year 1845, a total of 3,990 ves- 
sels entered from the sea, viz., 435 coming from transatlantic ports ; 1,566 com 
ing from British ports ; 1,989 coming from other ports of Europe. Of the values 
of the commodities imported in the same year by this mass of shipping, we have 
no specific returns ; but, taking the maritime commerce, imports and exports to- 
gether, at the same rate of proportion to the general commercial movement as in 
1843, which comprised the traffic with the interior of Germany, inclusive of a 
portion of that through Altona, we should haye about 22'5 millions of sterling 
of sea borne trade upon a total aggregate movement of nearly 35 millions. As, 
however, 452 vessels more entered the port of Hamburg in 1845 than in 1843, 
whilst proportionally the sailings might be in the same ratio, the collective val- 
ue of imports and exports by sea would probably be in excess also in the former 
year. 
” For the years anterior to 1845, we have more precise and abundant materials to 
work upon, without, however, being enabled to detach altogether the special 
movement of trade and navigation from the general movement, which compre- 
hends that carried on by the Elbe and by land carriage. The sea and rivernay- 
igation together show the following results for the years stated : 


1842. 1843, 1844 
Entries and sailings of vessels together,. 15,277 15,634 14,303 
Tonmage, ......+++.+ Lidia s «+ itad 1379843 1,382,973 1,273,608 


The years 1841,.1842, and 1343, show a mueh greater shipping and trading 
activity than 1844. Jn 1841, the excess of shipping employed was equal to !45.- 
477 tonnage, in 1842 to 100,175, in 1843 to 109,305 tons, more than in 1844. The 
entries and sailings for 1844 were thus distributed : Entries, 7,649, of 680,4%8 
tonnage; sailings, 6,744, of 593,180 tonnage. In this movement of navigetion 
the trade with Great Britain in 1842 employed 2,320 vessels, entries and sailings to- 
gether, of 394,129 tonnage ; but in 1844 only 2,157 vessels, of 383,775 tonnage, 
The country next in order for the importance of its connection by sea traffic with 
Hamburg, is Holland, which in 1842 had, inwards and outwards tegether, 81:2 
vessels, of 57,225 tonnage, in the trade in 1844 reduced to 696 vessels, of 41,708 
tonnage. The trade with Prussia, almost all by the Higher Elbe, occupied 582,- 
000 tons, inwards and outwards, in 1842; in 1844, 496,052tons. With Hanover, 
chiefly fluvial navigation also, the tonnage employed, inwards and outwards to- 
gether, was 54,708 tons in 1842, and 46,515 in 1844. We have no returns sepa- 
rately of the maritime and fluvial navigation, but it may be stated, as a general 
approximation, that the latter enters for more than one-half into the whole num- 
ber of vessels, with at least two-fifths of the total tonnage. The traffic by the 
Elbe was materially affected by the onerous, tariff of duties imposed upon its 
navigation in late years. The commerce of Hamburg absorbs upward of 90 per 
cent. of the total navigation of the Elbe. 

The commerce of Hamburg represented about the following aggregate values 
in imports and exports of merchandise by sea, river, and land carriage : 


1842. 1843. 1544, 
£35,600,000........ ereesnes £34,765,000..... Perrrrere £°4,010,000 


For the last year cited, the returns for the others being omitted as superfluous 
and unnecessary, the total movement thus presented was made up of imports to 
the value of about £17,557,000, and of exports for £16,453,000. The following 
are the proportions in which the three countries which figure at the head of the 
list entered for imports and exports in the aggregate mass for 1844: 
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Imports. Exports. 
BE: TT 0.6.0 0.0.0:50 dent petinnemn boniinamedin £4,621 ,650 £4,669,500 
tt Dy 11.6000 0ss0btamen eneeniueee 4,852,500 3,367 ,250 
Hanover, ...... nahh aeee eciadpadmnds ahha ditendind 2,280,250 2,880,000 


The principal imports from Great Britain consisted of raw cotton, cotton yarns 
and fabrics, wollen fabrics, cutlery, iron and steel, andindigo. The chief exports 
from Hambug to Great Britain were raw wool, corn and flour, and cotton manu- 
factures. 

The importance of the trade with Hamburg to British interests may readily be 
estimated by these figures. It may be added, moreover, that, as the total effect- 
ive shipping of Hamburg consisted, on the Ist of January, 1845, of only 205 
ships of the aggregate burden of 50,937 tons, inclusive of eight steam vessels, of 
which five served on the Elbe, this most important traffic was carried on chiefly 
by, and all to the advantage of, British shipping. 


5. COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


The following tables of the exports from the United States and Great Britain 
to the countries therein named, during the years 1847 and 148, we have com- 
piled from official documents. One of the most marked features which they pre- 
sent is the falling off in the British trade to their West Indian and North Amer- 
ican colonies, and the increase of the American trade with those places : 


1847. 1848. 

U. States. G. Britain. U. States. G. Britain. 
GI, 2056s seanngeeee $626,332 £1,844,543 1,047,582 1,925,226 
Ns seas oekdone as 182,259 553,968 145,074 404,144 
Sweden and Norway,... 391,847 348,216 625,972 312,936 
SE. i caens thane 1,885,398 3,017,423 1,595,450 2,823,958 
Belgium, ....... anu 2,874,367 1,059,456 1,989,764 823,968 
Hanse Towns,...... ..-. 4,068,413 6,007,366 3,856,676 4,669,259 


British East Indies, ,..% 237,783 5,470,105 510,289 5,077,247 
British West Indies,.... 3,973,252 2,102,577 4,344,536 1,434,477 
British Amer. colonies,.. 5,819,667 3,233,014 6,399,959 1,990,592 
France on the Atlantic,. 17,420,385 en 14,159,798 

France on the Mediter’n, 1,172,146 2,954,283 1,215,087 1,024,521 
Spain on the Atlantic,. . 770,748 801,409 597,797 662,710 


Spain on the Mediter’n,. 1,188,340 1,741,474 

Gabe, . es csccdceccccs 6,005,617 896,554 6,432,380 733,169 
Wats BOG eS 66 a 5k 0% e's 825,079 16,822 861,722 1,017 
NES Vi ths ned eipede 1,056,023 1,811,638 1,101,113 2,219,351 
Austrian ports. ........ 1,175,375 537,069 1,701,495 494,525 
Turkey, ..---eeseeeees 61,570 2,363,442 114,830 2,664,281 
Mexico, .....cccsccecs 536,641 100,628 2,095,495 945,937 
) MPP ee 2,566,938 2,568,804 3,092,736 2,067,302 
Rs 6s eee nas 1,461 347 866,325 1,703,625 967,333 
4 EET TE Eee 192,978 600,814 124,618 853,129 
China, .’....ccscocvcces 1,708,655 1,503,969 2,063,625 1,445,959 
HAG,» cccccccccccses 1,187,017 192,089 935,586 88,067 

For the years ending June 30, 1847 and 1848, the exports of domestic produce 
from the United States to Great Britain were to = 
1847. 1848. 
England, ....6scccccscccccccecscccccces $70,223,777 $62,928,024 
Treland, ...00c ccscccccccsccccccecccene 15,397 ,698 2,452,426 
Scotland,.....scccccccosccccescessocces 3,645,460 2,455,426 
The total value of our imports from the same countries for the same year were 
1847. 1848. 

Hngland, .....sccccocccascccccscccseves $65,170,374 $59,763,502 
Deel, v.c0c coe cdeccvacvecbeccccocces 1,837,014 1,666,694 
DEE duc Litecadnds d0tostcane¥edaicace 590,240 415,923 


The British exports to the United States during the year 1847 are officially 
estimated at £10,974,161 ; and in 1848 at £9,564,909 —Washington Kepublic. 
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6. TAXATION IN EUROPE, 


The inequality of the ome of the system of taxation, as bearing upon 
the landed proprietor in England, and the possessor of other property, and the 
people at large, ee sem with that operation in other European countries, is 
evidenced by the following statement : 


In England, the annual tax on land is..............+44. £ 1,531,916 
es sad “ onthe people,...........606. 23,186,760 
In Prussia, the land payS...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeuees 3,999,500 
vv CRB MMINNE ss eves ci cccdevievesesiscvdetic 3,761,500 
In Austria, the land payS.......-..ceeesecscsecceeeees 8.700,000 
Pr ARIE, 6 005 Sic asec tbeTo sive ssberis «+» 7,700,000 
In France, the land pays, unascertained—but below...... 10,000,000 
“ the people, ....cevccccsccccccccccccseccscces 17, '23,240 


7. BRITISH COMMERCE. 


A lately published Parliamentary document presents the following facts. 
The total declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures export 
ed from the United Kingdom to various countries, was, in 1847, £538,842,277 ; 
in 1848, £52,549,448, 


The British Colonies took............ £14,588,397 £12,654,183 
The United States took....... rrr 10,974,161 9 ,5%4,909 
The Hanseatic towns, ........cscece-0s 6,007 366 4,669,250 
Saal... << t¢etees tha ceet pie a 3,017,423 9,823,958 
RR Ce! ene a la ina paea i 2,554,283 1,024,521 
Ce oi ee ine ae es 1,844,543 1,925,226 
RW 4 S20 p ae Webde dns Mache pee’ 4 2,576,989 2,858,179 
China, Hong Kong,..........seeee000% 1,503,969 1,445,959 
ESS 5-2 AG pO Ue ee ah Des cacah a’ 2,568 R04 2,067,302 
Mexico, Cent. and S. America (ex.Brazil), 2,505,855 3,761,743 
Foreign West Indies,.............+4++ 1,410,221 1,010,138 
All other countries,..... ied inne < Maes 9 290,366 9,024,780 

58,842,277 52,849,448 


One striking fact developed by this statement is, that, next to her own Colo- 
nies, the United States is the best customer Great Britain has; taking mote 
than one-sixth of her entire amount of exports, and more than any two of her 
next best customers! We may also trace in these figures the disturbing effects 
of the political events of 1848. Continental revulsions, anarchy, want of con- 
fidence, and national exhaustion, reduced the trade to France, Prussia, the Han- 
seatic towns, Germany and Belgium, from £13,192,496 to £9 745,150. Thecol- 
lapse in the East Indian and the Colonial markets reduced their trade from 
£11,02 ',259 to £8,671,624. Our exports to the United States fell nearly £1,500,- 
000, caused pang as no doubt, by the extraordinary exports of 1¢47, conse- 
quent upon our large imports that year, and which were cerrespondingly 
reduced in 1848. The ‘stdh sebnetion of our exports in 1648, compared with 
those of 1847, was £5,992,923, a very striking comment upon the history of 
that year of revolutions, and for which it would require a great deal of progress 
in true national liberty and independence to. make ample compensation. The 
state of your cotton crop still engdges much of our attention, and a good deal 
of anxiety is expressed respecting its adequacy for our supplies. In the mean 
time, a more than usual quantity is finding its way from t East Indies. A 
shipment of six hundred and sixty-three whole bales, per the ship George Buck- 
hans, from Bombay, is advised, said to be of a very superior quality. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, MINING, &C. 


1. ANOTHER SOUTHERN FACTORY. 


‘A very pretty sample of cedar pails was shawn to us on Saturday last, by Mr. 
John S. James, to whom it was sent with an inquiry as to whether an order for 
a supply of them could be filled in this place. They bear the stamp of the Ala- 
bama Manufacturing Company, Butler county, Alabama, a factory established for 
the sole purpose of making this article out of the red cedar, a most beautiful and 
durable material. The specimen to which we refer, isa water bucket of heart ce- 
dar—bound with brass hoops, and with a brass handle fastened on each side by 
a kind of spring. The bottom is of one entire piece, and the whole article, bot 
for convenience, finish and use, is far superior to the northern for which there is 
such ademand. The price, too, is much lower for the Alabama article, as we 
lean that they can be had at the factory, brass bound, for $9,50 per dozen, or 
iron-bound for one-half that price. The freight upon them if sent out in nests 
would not amount to a great veal, certainly not to as much as for those sent from 
the North. 

Would it not be worth while for the dealers in such wooden ware to get out a 
supply of these pails from the factory, and try the experiment of competition 
with the northern article ? 

We really think, independent of the pleasure of fostering southern industry, 
that it might be made to pay most handsomely, for both the material and work- 
manship of these pails reflect great credit on the Alabama Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
The more such enterprises are encouraged, and labor diversified, the better for 
the South socially and politically —Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph. 


2. PENNSYLVANIA AND HER RESOURCES. 


We copy the following condensed view of the resources and prospects of Penn- 
sylvania from Bicknell’s Reporter, an able commercial paper published in Phil- 
adelphia. Itis gratifying that the condition of the great central State of the 
Union will/justify such a flattering picture of her capacity and prospects : 

“Our Strate, ovr Postrion, ayp ovr Resources.—There is no part of the Union 
more richly endowed with the natural resources of permanent prosperity than 
the State of Pennsylvania. Although this is a subject which has frequently oc- 
cupied the columns of the press, we propose to consider it in a single and com- 
— view. The geographical portion of the State is, in the first place, 

ighly favorable to the successful prosecution of commercial enterprise, while it 
is situated midway between the North and the South, with an open navigation 
from its shores to the valley of the Mississippi, through the Ohio river and the 
north-western lakes, and also to the ocean. Its climate is mild and healthful, and 
our public works, composed of railroads and canals, traversing its most impor- 
tant sections, constitute convenient avenues for the transportation of every spe- 
cies of merchandise, both to and from the Atlantic frontier. 

“ Pennsylvania possesses, as the basis of its resources, a broad and public domain, 
yielding all the products of the middle States in great abundance, abounding in 
large quantities of lime, especially adapted to the fertilization of the land. And 
it will hardly be questioned that agricultural enterprise is here prosecuted with 
a = and success which render its market equal to any in our own country or 
in Europe. ° 

” But it is in the great amount of its mineral wealth that the State is more especi- 
= distinguished from any other partofthecountry. The vast beds of bituminous 
and anthracite coal whith it contains, and its mines of iron, render its resources 
much greater in this respect than any other State of the Union. Itis, we presume, 
generally known that the great mass of the anthracite coal, which is employed 
throughout the ¢ountry, is here mined to the annual amount of about tweve mil- 
lions of dollars. The other species also supplies a sad pscome J to the manu- 
facturing enterprise of Pittsburg and other places. In , our vast supplies of 
coal and iron, render Pennsylvania a, not to say the, prominent workshop of the 
country. In order to be convinced of this fact, we need only to look at the indus- 
try of the State which is employed in mining and manufactures, and the amount 
of coal and iron, raw and manufactured, transported to the city of Philadelphia. 
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“The a of the coal trade of the State is a subject of some interest and im- 
rtance. From a pamphlet, which would — to be entitled to credit, since 
it was prepared* by an associate editor of the Miners’ Journal—a paper which is 
largely devoted to the interests of the coal and iron trade—we learn that as ear- 
ly as the year 1776 several loads of anthracite coal were dispatched down the 
usquehanna, it having been used in the shops of blacksmiths previous to that 
period. Companies for mining and transportation were soon formed, and in 1820 
three hundred and sixty-five tons were first sent to market. In order to exhibit 
its advance for the last four years, we subjoin the following table, for which we 
are indebted to public'documents : 


Years. Tons. 

DE cae erat aens & hse bib ae caenee can Reena re eeeerrrr 
gg hes RIS | Tap el A La aaa sane db as cee cc hae 2,333,494 
BS CR a Sa Se Twisawas Jinwuetenss © mee ne alee sty 2,970,597 
 canteo taae ccs LR OR eo idad ok oak a5 aesad eareek aired 3,063,503 


“ There is, also, in Pennsylvania, an abundant water-power which operates or 
propels numerous manufacturing establishments of woolen and cotton, and in 
the amount of those products which are furnished, the Keystone stands among 
the most important States. It is distinguished, also, for the skill and elegance 
with which the more ornamental kinds of mechanical work are here executed. 
It moreover possesses in its quarries of pure white marble, a material peculiarly 
adapted te architectural decorations, and of no little value, when we consider 
the prospective improvement of a State which now pessesses an amiable, indus- 
trious, moral, and reflective population of nearly two millions.” 


3. GRANITE AT THE SOUTH.—Noa. 1. 
BY A CHARLESTON WORKING MAN. 


Messrs. Eprrors—The interest manifested of your part, by publishing in the 
Telegraph an extract from arécent private letter from us—in which some susrges- 
tions were briefly and hastily made, with reference to the supply of granite, from 
the quarries of Richland, for the projected new custom house in this eity—has in- 
duced us to eximine the matters therein alluded to with some care ; and we pro- 
pose, through the columns of your valuable journal, to present to your rendu, 
the results of those investigations. In doing so, we shall aim to be as concise, 
plain, and practical as possible, with the hope, that the facts and considerations 
presented, will result in inducing some enterprising citizens of Richland, Lex- 
ington, Newberry, or Fairfield, to put their hands to a work, which, if prosecu- 
ted with ordinary skill and care, must be productive of untold wealth. If we 
could suppose for a moment, that these efforts will but stimulate that “ eternal 
talk’ about what we in South Carolina can and ought to do, we should cast away 
our pen in utter despair, as we firmly believe that there never was a field of en- 
terprise more inviting and promising than this is—under the peculiarly favorable 
circumstances which now present themselves ; but we are unwilling to believe 
that there is so little of public spirit in our citizens, as to permit the importation 
of granite for the Charleston custom house from abroad, when we have it so clear- 
ly within our power to supply the best article—equal even to the far famed Qain- 
cy stone—at such a ape as will pay the quarrier an immense profit, and at the 
same time utterly defy northern competion. There are now in thi8 city, north- 
ern men, who regard with eaget watchfulness every movement that is made with 
reference to this magnificent job ; owners and agents of northern quarries resi- 
dent here, are sharply on the look out, and every effort will be made by them 
to secure the contract for the granite. Not only do they see in this single build- 
ing paws: worth contending for, but they are shrewd enough to perceive also, 
that if such materials are supplied from our own soil, they may at once bid a 
long farewell to all their southern granite trade; for the proof once made, that 
we can supply it cheaper than they, we become the exporters of it, at profit to 
ourselves, instead of importers, as heretofore, at exorbitant rates. 

The citizen of South Carolina who shall develop this most important re- 
source of the State—by supplying the granite for the custom house—a structure 
which, in extent, and the imposing eharacter of its architectural adornments, will 
far supass any other building within our borders, will thereby erect for himself 
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a monument as creditable and enduring as the noble pile itself, and his name 
will be handed down to future times, as a public benefactor. 

But we haye no need or desire of enlisting in this behalf, feelings of State 
pride or patriotism ; we propose to look into it ag =A as a matter of dollars and 
cents, and think we shall be able to demonstrate. beyond a deubt, that we have 
it fairly and fully within our power to command the contract. __ ; 

In commencing the quarrying of granite as a new business, the object of first im- 
portance is to secure a contract of sufficient extent to warrant the outlay necessa- 
ry to the opening of the quarry—for the supply of maehinery and fixtures, and, in 
some cases, for the erection of a railway, cars, &., to communicate with the main 
channel of conveyance to a market, or point of shipment. The expenses of this 
character vary materially, according to the situation of the quarry, and other at- 
tendant circumstances. In some cases excavations have to be made to a great 
depth, and much difficulty is experienced in keeping out the water, providing 
for its egress—when the dip or inclination of the rock admits of a regular flow, 
or — by the continued and expensive use of the steam pump—effectual 
drainage being indispensable to the advantageous working of aquarry. Anoth- 
er source of considerable expense, the extent of which, however, is always uncer- 
tain and in some cases of good luck is almost entirely avoided, arises from the 
sate and depth of the rock superincumbent to that which is to be worked for 
market. . 

Those portions of a bed which lie near the surface are sometimes mixed with 
foreign matter, or traversed by fissures and cracks, and always so weather worn, 
to a greater or less extent, as to impair their value or render them useless. At 
one of the Quincy quarries, partly owned by an enterprising northern gentleman 
residing in Charleston, it is said the expense attending this kind of preliminary 
quarrying was nearly or quite ten thousand dollars. Well, the quantity of stone 
requisite for this vast building is Such as to warrant the contractor for it in ex- 
pending even more than ten thousand dollars if necessary, in preparing his quar- 
ry for use, at such a location as will be most advantageous to him in view of de- 
mand and transportation ; but, fortunately for the owners of granite acres in your 
Vicinity, there is no necessity for any such outlay. , 

We are fylly convinced, from personal observation of this precinct, that at 
several places on the line of the Greenville railroad above the town of Columbia, 
and on the river both above and below it, granite of excellent quality can be 
found so’situafed%as to be conveniently worked to any extent and landed in the 
cars, or on, bgats, simply by the use of an ordinary derick. This contrivance, 
though iftomn use, may hot be understood by all ; we therefore describe a 
derick—aQ a mast.og spar set up on end, and kept so by means of three or four 
ropes, extending, frofa thefopmost point, and fastened in the ground, from the 











lower part ‘af which, er spar or boom extends out horizontally many feet, 
and by me i atter, astone, after having been raised by a windlass and 
pullies to arty re height, may be swung round and deposited on any de- 


sired spot—yof @istant more than double the length of the spar from the place 
of original removal. “The Quincy stones are raised from their beds by means of 
a windlass worked by a horse, and received upon cars which are run to within 
a few feet of the quarry ; from thence they are conveyed to the water on a rail- 
way, and transported in various directions. By the descent of a loaded car on 
the inclined railway at the qaatty. an empty car is drawn up.” 
We now proceed to consider the facts which indicate our ability to compete, 
rofitably to ourselves, with northern contractors for the supply of granite in 
Charleston. But before doing so, we may not unwisely look around us, in order 
to determine at what particular point in the State we can do best—in view of the 
quality_of the stone, the facilities afforded for working and delivering it at the 
smallest cost, and the means of conveying it to consumers at the least expense. 
We think we shail be able to show that, in every aspect of the case, Richland is 
the favored spot—that nature and art have united to render the vicinity of Co- 
lumbia, the Quincy of the South. Souith Carolina is emphatically the home of 
the geologist. Every foot of her area exhibits, either on the surface, or not far 
below it, formations which inyite his investigation, and there are but few spots 
of similar extent in the whole world that equal this in the extent, value and va- 
riety of their mineral productions. 
This declaration is not less true than it will be startling and incredible to ma- 
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ny ; but the verification of it is abundantly attested in the geological history of 
the State, and suggests reflections profoundly humiliating to us, in view of that 
lack of energy which has heretofore, and does even now, deprive us of the bene- 
fits of these rich gifts of nature. The State is about equally divided between the 
rimitive, or granitic, and the alluvial regions—according to MeClure’s system. 
he latter extends about one hundred miles from the coast, is bounded by a line 
nearly parallel with it, and embraces those formations designated by Professor 
Tuomey as the tertiary, besides one, viz., the cretaceous, of the secondary. 

The other and upper half of the State is almost entirely underlaid by rocks of 
metamorphic and plutonic character. In the tertiary class is found the lower 
eocene on buhrstone formation, which underlies a large portion of each of the 
districts of Barnwell, Orangeburg, Lexington, and Edgefteld, and in the upper 

art of the two lattér districts the granitic region is reached. The upper half of 
the State abounds with primitive rocks, stratified and unstratified, adapted to 
all the various purposes of building, and possessing, in many cases, rare and pe- 
culiar qualities, which admirably adapt them to purposes of utility. It would 
consume too much space here to expatiate upon the extraordinary variety of 
building stones to be found within this Niastted space, and the valuable and rare 
characteristics of many of them; but we cannot forbear noticing the singular fact, 
that, whilst this region embraces nearly every stone formation that is found in 
other States, both North and South of us, it is the terminus, southwardly, of one 
bes g of building stone, of secondary formation, which is now much used and 
prized for architecttral purposes. ‘ A strip of this rock, the new red sand stone, 
which extends (says Professor Tuomey), with little interruption, from Massa- 
chusetts, through Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia. and North Car- 
olina, terminates in Clay creek, Chesterfield district, about four or five miles from 
the line.” It is of this beautiful and durable stone that Trinity church in New 
York is built, and the buildings of the Smithsonian Institute in Washington are 
being constructed of the same. 

But we must not permit ourselves to wander, through these paths of pleasing 
exploration, away from the subject matter of our epistles. 

t is of granite that we propose to write, and we come now to a consideration 
of what granite is—Telegraph. 


4. PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SOUTHERN RAILROADS. 


At the late meeting of the railroad convention at Macon, Georgia, for the construction of a rail- 
road connecting with the Georgia road, and this with Augusta and Charleston, South Carolina, a 
valuable report was submitted by the delegates from Bibb county, from which we extract: 


“The State of Georgia Img expended from her public treasury, and through 
the munificence of private individuials, nearly thirteen muilions of dollars for pur- 
poses of internal improvement, and will soon have in successful operation over 
seven hundred miles of railroad. These expenditures have been made under a 
system which was adopted by a convention which assembled in Macon, in the 
year 1836. That system contemplated mainly a connection between the South 
Atlantic ports and the great valley of the Mississippi. It has been prosecuted 
vigorously and unremittingly, alike by the State and her citizens ; and while the 
great enterprise is yet,on the eve of completion, we witness its happy effects upon 
the landed and industrial interests of. the State, as well as its especial influence 
in yielding prosperity and wealth to the cities of Savannah and Charleston. . 

‘So far as Georgia is concerned, the great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic 
with the West may be regarded as having been poe 06 ed accomplished. 
Tennesse has taken up the work, and is urging it forward with such vigor, that, 
in a few years, we will have a continuous iron way from the Atlantic tothe banks 
of the Upper Mississippi. Another route is in contemplation, by way of Rome, 
Georgia, to Memphis, Tennessee’; and a third, stretching into East 'Pennessee 
and Western Virginia, is already in process of construction. 

_ While Georgia has been earnestly engaged in, this great enterprise, other States 
have been equally active in their efforts to construct a great traverse thorough- 
fare from the extreme North to the extreme South: An almost continuous road 
has been constructed from Portland, in Maine, to Wilmington, in North Carolina, 
and the citizens in that region are, with a spirit of becoming enterprise, activel 
engaged in grading a tract from Wilmington to Manchester, upon the Columbia 
branch of the South Carolina road. ‘lhis will complete an almost continuous 
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and direct railroad communication as far as the eastern boundary of Georgia. It 
has, therefore, become necessary that the State should be crossed from East to 
West. The public interest and public-convenience demand it—the progressive 
spirit of the age demands it—the interests of nearly all the railroad companies of 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, demand it. Candid, sagacious and liberal 
minded men, stand ready to sacrifice their private prejudices and private inter- 
ests for the public good. 

_ “The object of our citizens and city authorities in calling this convention and 
inviting gentlemen from abroad to participate in its proceedings, was and is, to 
present certain considerations showing that the contemplated crossing should be 
made through the city of Macon—that such a road, if properly located, would 
pay a handsome return to the stockholders, and develop waluable resources— 
that it would be an important feeder to the other railroads, and add materially 
to the wealth and prosperity of those commercial marts which may aid in its 
construction. 

“ The two railroads which terminategn Macon, during the last year transacted 
a business worth about eight hundred thousand dollars. The receipts of cotton, 
in the warehouses and in transitu at Macon, during eleven months ending on the 
31st ultimo, amounted to nearly 165,000 bales. It is confidently believed that, 
when the South-western road is put into operation even to the Flint river (by 
October, 1850), it will add 50,000 bales to the annual receipts of this place. * The 
impression seems now to be universal, that the Columbus road will unite with the 
South-western either at Flint river or Fort Valley. This will add from 60 to 70,- 
000 bales more to the annual receipts of Macon. It is ‘apparent, therefore, that, 
in a few years, Macon will be the largest inland cotton market of the South, hav- 
ing an annual receipt of from 250,000 to 300,000 bales. This will not be deemed 
an extravagant calculation, especially if we consider the inexhaustible fertility of 
the soil in the South-west and the immense extent of country yet to be brought 
into cultivation. With such an immense amount of cotton concentrated at Macon, 
her carrying trade will become immensely valuable, and an opportunity to com- 
pete for it, on equal terms, will be equally sought after by all capitalists and 
merchants of enlarged and liberalized views. Nor will her return trade be less an 
object of attraction. The concentration of so large 4n amount of cotton will nat- 
urally accumulate capital at this point, stimulate extensive purchases of grain, 
bacon, dry goods, groceries. plantation supplies, &e. 

_ “Here, then, is a rich prize—one which cannot fail to invite a spirited compe- 
tition among the rival monied and mercantile interests of the South. Savannah 
has, thus far. enjoyed a — monopoly of this trade; and, while we have no 
disposition either to undervalue her enterprise or disregard her prosperity, we 
feel that our own personal and pecuniary interests prompt us to invite a fair 
and honorable competition from another quarter. We feel that we are the more 
justified in pursuing this course from the fact that during a portion of the last 

usiness year, the motive power upon the Central road was wholly inadequate 
to the prompt transaction of all the business which offered ; and from the further 
fact, that, notwithstanding this inability to transact the business at Macon, the 
board of directors persisted in a sytem of unjust discrimination in freights, 
against the Macon merchants, for the purpose of attracting business from points 
beyond. This was the moreto be deprecated, because it tended to build up rival 
towns, which had contributed nothing toward the construction of the Central 
road, and to injure the people of Macon, who had actually, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, incurred a debt of $250,000 to aid’ in the completion of that work. In 
addition to this, the people of Macon afforded no inconsiderable assistance to the 
enterprise by means of private subscriptions, and have borne faithfully the bur- 
thens of an onerous taxation for the last twelye years. These evidences of fra- 
ternal regard, on the part of Macon, ought to entitle her merchants and people 
to the favorable apie of the Central company, or, at least, to have secured to 
them equal privileges and advantagés with the merchants of those towns which 
contributed nothing toward the construction of the Central road. 

*« Macon, then, has the trade ; but having exhausted her means in the construc- 
tion of other works, she is not now in possession of funds sufficient to justify her 
in attempting, alone, the opening of a direct,-communication with the Georgia 
road, and with the cities of Augusta and Charleston. She has subsequentl 
thought it proper to invite the assemblage, at this point, of delegates from dif- 
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ferent sections, for the purpose of conference and deliberation. Though poor, 
she is willing to incur her full share of the expense of the undertaking. Confi- 
dent that she enjoys unparalleled advantages of position, she is nevertheless 
willing that others should share liberally in the benefits to be derived from the 
enterprise. 

“The proposed road will form an important link in the great iron chain des- 
tined soon to connect the North Atlantic cities with New Orleans. Its comple- 
tion will have a direct influence in urging forward the South-western road to its 
proposed terminus at Pensacola. That this route will become the great thor- 
oughfare of travel, will be apparent from the following statement of distances, viz: 


From Augusta to Atlanta,.......0-eeeeeeceeeee Ganeneceaa 171 miles. 
“ Atlanta to Montgomery, ............+- a (ax al ea akoes on 168 “« 
“ Montgomery to Mobile (river), ..... ooatas opeons 2a. 
oe Rs er rr 159-——£25 
From Augusta to Macon,...........+. slic 8 'W Baie Ae eulners Saw Ca aD 


ee Ee ee eer yT? eis. 
“ Pensacola to New Orleans, .........060 eee cece eee ee BO—61S 


“‘ The difference in favor of the Macon and Pensacola route, therefore, is 210 
miles. It follows that the South-western route would not only have the prefer- 
ence over any other inJand route, but that it would successfully compete even 
with the Mississippi river, for the travel of the erftire Gulf region, embracing cen- 
tral and west Florida, south Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, as well as Tex- 
as and Mexico, This travel, when plese ea, at Macon, must necessarily be 
entirely lost to the Georgia road, unless directed across the country by some such 
route as is pre »osed. The unparalleled success of the Savannah steamers. in 
competing for through travel, even at present, should warn Augusta and Charles- 
ton of their impending fate, provided they neglect to guard against the influences 
of the South-western road when completed. 

“Nor is this all. It now seemsto be generally conceded that the Columbus 
company will join the South-western at Fort Valley, or at some point further 
West. his will leave only a few miles to be constructed from Columbus, West, 
in order to complete the line of railroad from Macon to Montgomery, Alabama. 
Travelers, as a general thing, will always give a preference to those lines which 
pass through the largest cities, and the most productive cotton region. Nor will 
the travel upon this route be an insignificant item. A railroad is already in op- 
eration from Vicksburg, by way of Jacksen, to Brandon, Mississippi, and vigor- 
ous efforts are now being made to extend it to Montgomery, Alabama. This road 
will traverse the most wealthy and densely populated sections of Mississippi and 
Alabama. It will also attract no inconsiderable amount of travel from upper 
Louisiana, upper Texas and Arkansas. It will be a grand thoroughfare for em- 
igrants, as well as business men, and will of course contribute something toward 
the 5, of the Columbus road, as well as the proposed line from Macon, 
toward Augusta. 

“Should this system of roads be perfected, as it undoubtedly will in a few 
years, Macon will be connected by railroad with Savannah, Charfeston, Augusta, 
Athens, Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, Vicksburg, Montgomery, Columbus, and 
Pensacola. She will, in fact, be the common point to whigh nearly all the great 
southern improvements will tend. To use perhaps an extravagant expression, 
she will become the great turning tableoof the South. With the amount of cot- 
ton which we have estimated ‘her to receive, and the amoupt of travel which she 
will necessarily enjoy, we cannot doubt that her increase in population, prosper- 
ity and trade, will be such as to enable her to contribute largely toward the 
support of a direct road to Augusta and Charleston.” 


5. PLANK ROADS AT THE SOUTH. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, ON THE ESTALISHMENT OF A PLANK ROAD FROM 
TUSCALOOSA TO ROUP’S VALLEY. 


Since the appointment of the undersigned as a committee to gather information 
in — to plank roads, and to report the same to the present meeting, they 
have had no epportunity of entering into a correspondence with those who have 
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a practical acquaintance with the subject, and have been compelled to found their 
report upon such information as could be collected from previous publications. 
But the very recent introduction of plank roads into the Gnited States, renders 
this source of information quite meager and unsatisfactory. On this account, 
however, the undersigned have beens extremely cautious in making their esti- 
mates, lest they should deceive themselves, and thus lead others into error. 
Wherever expenditures are required, whether in money or labor, they have pur- 
a ———— the amount that seemed to them necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the work : and whenever income and profit are expected to be de- 
rived from the contemplated improvement, they have reported the supposed min- 
imum value. By this eae a they have hoped to make up for their inexpe- 
rience in estimates of the kind, and to report results that will challenge public 
confidence. 

There are, however, some general reflections connected with the object of this 
— to which we desire to call your special attention. 

Ist. In the first ee no mineral deposits have tontributed more largely to 
the comfort of mankind, to the extension of the useful arts, to the progress of in- 
vention, to the increase of national wealth, and to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, than those of coal and iron. This is emphatically the age of steam. We 
are making it, in every branch of industry and art, perform the labor of both 
man and beast. It is as yesterday only, that steam has been employed as a mo- 
tive power, and yet it furnishes a force estimated at more than 10,000,000 of 
horses (or 60,000,000 of men).—[{.M. M. Che:alier.} And when we consider that 
three out of every four persons are women, children or infirm, We may safely say 
that steam, as a prime mover of machinery, is now spinning more cotton and 
wool, weaving more cloth, molding and polishing more metal, than can be done 
by all the laborers of the earth, with such hand implements only, as were used 
at the beginning of the present century. At the foundation of this wonderful 
development of the agency of pram’ the deposits of coal. So truly is this 
the case, that those vast improvements in the construction and propulsion of ma- 
chinery, which distinguish the present age, have been restricted to those coun- 
tries that possess an adequate supply of this valuable mineral. Geography and 
——— statistics both prove, that manufacturing and productive industry, 

ourish only in those countries where coal and iron abound. The declaration 
of MeCulloch in respect to England, is at once just and instructive on this point. 
‘Our coal mines,” says he, “are the principal source and foundation of our manu- 
facturing and commercial agi and no nation, however favorably situated 
in other respects, not plentifully supplied with this mineral, need hope to rival 
those that are, in most branches of manufacturing industry. To what is the as- 
tonishing increase of Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c., 
and the comparatively stationary or declining state of Canterbury, Winchester, 
Salisbury, and other towns in the south of England, to be ascribed? The abun- 
dance of coal in the North, and its scarcity and consequent high price in the 
South, is the real cause of this striking discrepancy. Our coal mines have con- 
ferred a thousand times more real advantage on us than we have derived from 
the conquest of, the Mogul Empire, or than we should have reaped from the do- 
minions of Mexico and Peru.” 

2d. In the second place, the value of coal as an article of commerce, is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the rapid increase in its trade, as well also as by the mag- 
nitude of the expenditures made to transport it to the various points of its con- 
sumption. No other mineral could have justified so large an outlay in its de- 
velopment. Let us briefly consider, in this point of view, the development of 
the Schuylkill coal basin in the State of Pennsylvania. “It is only of late that 
great facilities of transport have been avrgee by this region, for the Schuylkill 
eanal was at first a very inferior work. The :tsiovary men (so called at that 
time), who originated it, hoped that 30,000 tons of coal per annum might pass 
over their line to market, and yet they lived to see it gransport, in 1841, 584,000 
tons of coal and 116,000 tons of other miscelladeous trade: 700,000 tons in all. 
What a glorious reward for their enlightened enterprise! But the capacity of 
this canal has been increased ime times that, when originally opened to the trade. 
But all this would not satisfy the demands of the public and the increasing con- 
sumption of an article of first necessity, and hence human ingenuity was called 
upon to devise some other mode of transport, better fitted for the purpose. This 
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has been furnished in that magnificent and unrivalled work, the Reading rail- 
road. It has been entirel¥ successful and is destined yearly to exhibit better and 
more perfect results. But let us look at the result upon this road, as it respects 
the trade in coal alone. 


Years. Tons. 
1842, Amount transported,............0eeeeeee ocedaceces 49,296* 
1543, = WTI TITT TUTOR Ti ee tt 240,237 
1844, . TET LTTE TTT TTT Tit cecvccvcee . 441,391 
1845, " 1" opersesesescecs scesccceveseose 826,237 
1846, * Ot pencbuacepovcceenecspecces need 1,239,143 
1847,5 “ « becesencsess ocevcesccccessoues 1,356,008 


But besides these two grand improvements, other roads have beén constructed 
to develop this portion of the coal basin, the whole amounting to $23,635,000, 
and paying a dividend in some cases [the Reading road] as high as 12 per cent. 
per annum. Upon the Lehigh region the expenditure has been 14,590,340 75, 
making in all for eastern Pennsylvania alone, the sum of $38,225,340 75. What 
trade, but that of coal, could have warranted such an enormous outlay of money, 
and have given so large a dividend in return. And so it has been in other parts 
of the United States, as well as in England, France, Belgium and Prussia. Coal 
has more largely remunerated the public for expenditures upon its development, 
than amy other article of trade whatsoever. hy then should we deem nature 
unbountiful to this pertion of Alabama, in denying us the fertile cane-breaks and 
prairie lands of the middle counties, while she has afforded us an equally rich 
aud far less precarious source of wealth in our iron and coal. 

Could we exchange these mineral deposits for the gold placers of California, we 
trust you would not have the folly to doit. For, to say nothing of the pod 
industry, activity, and moral and intellectual culture of the inhabitants of coal 
and iron producing and consuming countries, it is very easy to show in figures, 
that the trade in coal alone, is vastly more profitable than t 16 mining and work- 
ing of the precious metals. Humboldt, in }800, reckoned the annual produce of 
the gold and silver mipes of North and South America at $43,000,000. 

From 1810 to 1830, the annual average product did not exceed, $22,000,000 ; 
from 1830 until 1845, the annual product did not exceed $25,000,000. 

Since the discovery of the mines in California the amount has swelled, perhaps, 
$5,000,000 more ;,so that the present annual product of gold and silver, does not 
exceéd 30,000,000. 3 ‘ 

Now the product of the British coal mines alone is 96,000,000 per annum ; and 
that of her iron ore is $82,280,000, ntaking together $178,280,000, or six times 
that of the gold and silver of both the Americas. Instead then of coveting the 
advan.ages of other sections of the country, let us consult our true interest in de- 
veloping ourown. Andthat we may duly appreciate our resources, let us briefly 
notice the extent and quality of our coal and iron deposits. : 

Ist. Toem Exrent.—That portion of the Warrior coal basin, in the develop- 
ment of which this meeting is more particularly interested, begins at the city of 
Tuscaloosa, and extends up the left bank of the Warrior for more than twenty 
miles. It is found upon all the tributaries of that stream within the distance men- 
tioned, and approaches, in the neighborhood of Murphy’s, to within two miles of 
the iron beds. In all this space the coal is everywhere exposed to view in the 
gorges of the water courses. Between Tuscaloosa and the head waters of Hurri- 
cane, a distance of twenty miles, there occur, in the opinion of Prof. Tuomey, 
who explored this region in the summer of 1547, no less than ten distinet beds 
of coal, “ varying in thickness from one to four feet: of these, three at least are 
workable beds ; that is, beds, in which a man can work under, ground and extract 
the coal without removing the shale or pverlaying rock.” He further adds, “it 
is a common mistake wi rsons unacquainted with practical mining to sup- 
er that the value of a coal bed increases with its thickness : it ig never desira- 

le that it should exceed six feet, and four, feet is quite a convenient thickness. 
It must be borne in mind, that my observations have been altogether confined to 
natural exposures and sections and that consequently, future explorations, par- 
ticularly by boring, may bring to light more numerous and thicker beds, but 
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they cannot fall short of what I have indicated.”"—{ Prof. Tuomey’s Letter to the 
Trustees of the University.) 

In respect to the deposit of iron ore, the Professor remarks : “‘ We now, for the 
first time (at Esq. Moore’s) begin to see indications of the iron ore of this forma- 
tion. A little south of the 28 mile post, the ore is piled up in the fields in 
heaps, and in a ravine not far distant, a heavy bed of brown hematite is laid 


bare. At Murphy’s the same bed is seen again, presenting a thickness of thirty- 


or forty feet, and near the spring it is uncovered to asufficient depth to show that 
it is coextensive with the rocks of this group. At Tannehill’s the ore presents 
its greatest development, the bed being at this point not less than seventy-five 
or one hundred feet in thickness. I have rarely seen a more favorable mining 
ground, and certainly not one where ore can be procured with so little labor.”— 
sa ag Letter.] 

2d. Tux Quatity or our Coat anp Iron.—The iron ore is the:-hydrous peroxyd, 
or brown hematite, which when pure yields about 60 per cent of metal. “It is 
of the very best quality, abounding in the cellular varieties, which are known to 
work free pe, rofessor Tuomey.]} 

Our ceal is of the bituminous kind, and as far as we have data for forming an 
opinion, it is the best of its kind. 

We have an analysis of our coal reported by Sir Charles Lyell in the Journal 
of the Geological Society of London. We give it below together with that of coal 
of other localities in the United States. 


ANALYSIS. 
State. Locality. By whgm analyzed. Carbon. VHC Ashes. 
Virginia, ....Colver Hill,....Johnson,........ 54.83 33.04 10.13 
’ Mid Lothian, .. ari iti scr 53.01 33.25 14.74 
« Black Heath,... oe” Oe veleaet 58.79 22.57 8.64 
Maryland, ...Frostburg,..... me TTL 74.53 15.13 10.34 
” Georges creek,. . Seaweed -. 70.75 16.03 13.22 
Pennsylvania, Blossburg,..... Clemson,........ 73.74 15.00 11.26 
y és {State Rep.,...... 42.80 32.80 5.20 


Alabama,....Tuscaloosa,....London Jounal,.. 80.96 12.96 ° 6.08 


By this analysis it appears that the Tuscaloosa coal is not surpassed by any 
bituminous variety in the United States. It has more carbon than the Frostburg 
coal, and almost an equal amount of hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and yet, in 
an elaborate report “ to the navy department of the United States on American 
coals applicable to steam navigation and to other purposes, by Professor Walter 
R. Johuson,” we find the Maryland coal set down as,the very first in the series, 
in the order of evaporating power under equal bulks. There cannot exist a 
doubt, therefore, if analysis is to be relied on, in respect to the very excellent 
quality of the Tuscaloosa coal. 

The locality of our coal gives it a peculiar value. It is the terminus of the 
great Appalachian coal neasure. It is nearer to the Gulf of Mexico by several hun- 

red miles, than any other source of supply. It is penetrated by a river, navi- 
gable by steamboats, to the lower margin of the basin. 

There are also peculiar facilities for working our coal seams. The dip of the 
strata never exceeds ten or fifteen degrees, and is always toward the valley of 
the river. No arrangement could be more favorable for gallery mining, and for 
easy drainage of the pits. Besides, there is an entire absence of all those dis- 
turbing causes, so productive of fruitless labor and expense in coal mines, and in 
mining language significantly called “troubles.” I have not seen, and I looked 
for them with care, a single dislocation or a trap dyke throughout the region I 
examined.—{ Professor Tuomey. } 

Besides these rich’ and favorably situated beds of coal and iron, the latter are 
associated with immense strata of limesténe, which, besides serving the purpose 
of reducing the ore, yield lime of an excellent quality. 

And now, what has been done toward Sovdainn these unrivaled resources 
of mineral wealth? Literally nothing! From thd best information obtained, 
the product of this coal field does not exceed 7,000 tons per annum ; and this 
poser it has yielded only within the past two or three years. Why has not 
capital been directed toward this certain source of wealth? Because the coal 
does not pay a profit in the present mode of getting it to market. 
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A portion of it is hauled from two to eight miles to various points on the War- 
rior which cannot be reached by steamboats, on account of the numerous shoals 
and falls at and above the city of Tuscaloosa. It is then shipped upon flatboats, 
which have to await the floods of winter, in order to be floated off to Mobile. 
These boats co% from sixty to seventy dollars each, and sell in Mobile, after de- 
livery of coal, for not more than five or six dollars. The rest of the coal is wag- 
pre: over an ordinary country road, badly graded, and seldom repaired, an aver- 
age distance of fifteen miles, to be consumed in the parlors and factories of Tus- 
caloosa, at an average price of 11 cents per bushel. The cost of the coal at the 

it’s mouth is 314 cents per bushel, 1 cent for the coal itself in the garth, and 24g 
ir raising it. The cost of hauling it fifteen miles, is put down by our most ex- 
perienced dealers in coal, at 6 cents, which leaves but a cent and a half profit to 
the seller. It is not surprising, therefere, that capital has never flowed in this 
direction, and that the trade 1 coal has been almost entirely confined to those 
having farms at places where the coal strata are denuded and exposed to view, 
and whe appropriate their labor to raising and hauling it, when nothing better 
can be done. 

The iron trade labors under still greater disabilities on account of the increas- 
ed distance of the ore, from steam navigation, and is mostly confined to the sup- 
ply of the smith shops in the neighborhood of the beds. 

how, to remove all these hinderances and drawbacks upon the coal and iroft 
trade of this vicinity, it must be obvious to the least reflecting mind, that a mode 
of transportation, from the pit anf the furnace to steamboat navigation, at once 
cheap and commodious, must be provided. A railroad sega through the heart 
of the coal, and tgminating in the iron regon, would most perfectly secure all the 
objects desired. But the coal and iron lands are, for the most part, still the prop- 
erty of the goverment. Those that have been entered are generally held by per- 
sons of small capital. The agricultural products of the soil have been lemety 
sufficient to support the resident population, and have yielded no revenue. The 
few capitalists we have, are quite chary of vesting their funds in enterprises new 
to them, and which do not promise gn immediate return. For these and other 
considerations, the undersigned regard the construction of a railroad as quite be- 

ond our means, and not to be rary ae at this time ; though they confidently 
Sallevs that such a road will be laid before the expiration of ten years. For the 
present we must content ourselves with the less im 08" o but, in our condition, 
the scarcely less useful improvement of a plank road for the construction of which 
every thing seems quite favgrable. What we have to present upon this subject 
we shall arrange under the following heads, viz., Ist, the probable cost of such 
a road ; 2d, its durability ; 3d, its capacity to expend the coal and iron trade ; 
4th, its probable.profits ; 5th, the means of construction. 

[To be Contingsed.] 


6. RAILROAD FROM NEW ORLEANS TO JACKSON, MISS. ~ 


[The following resolutions, ete., of the Convention lately held at Monticello, are peculiarly im- 
teresting to the citizens of the South-west.—Eb.] 


Wuereas, This Convention, after a careful investigation of the subject, believes 
that the interests of the States of Mississippi and Louisiana, and the city of 
New Orleans, would be greatly promoted by a railroad from New Orleans to 
the city of Jackson, and that thereby the resources would be deyeloped of a 
valuable portion of country, now comparatively worthless for want ef a conve- 
nient outlet to market—that it would promote’the convenience of the people liv- 
ing in the counties and parishes lying along the line of the road ; increase the 
es of theif estates, ard add millions —T to the value of the country, 
and this Convention believing further, that it is highly practicable to construct 
such a road, and that the public spirit and pecuniary ability of the country 
through which it will pass, as well as at such terminus of the road, may be safely 
relied on to furnish the means both in money and labor for the construction’ of 
said road, therefore, 

Resolved, 1st, That the Convention pledge itself to a strong, united and vig- 
orous exertion on behalf of said road ; to sink all minor differences of opinion, 
and alLindividual preferences in relation to the route of said road, when the 
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same shall have been located, and yielding to “ the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” unite heart and hand in its completion. 

2. That a committee of one from each county, parish and city, represented in 
this Convention, be appointed and empowered to employ the services of a com- 
petent engineer to examine the routes from Jackson to New Orleans, over which 
a railroad could be made to the best advantage, terminating either at Madisonville 
or by the way of the Rigoulets, at New Orleans, or tothe same terminus by the route 
originally projected for the New Orleans and Nashville road, and who shall re- 
port fully the poms cost of each route, and the description of country over 
which it would pass, which reconnoisance shall be under the superintendence 
of at least three members of said committee, who shall report the same with all 
the facts and statements made by such engineer to an adjourned meeting of 
this Convention, to be held at such time and place as may be hereafier designated 

3. That a committee of six be appointed by the Chair to report such statis- 
tics at the next meeting of this Convention, as may have a bearing on the in- 
terests of the road contemplated. 

4. That the senators and representatives inthe State Legislatures, from the 
counties, parishes, and cities represented in this Convention, be requested to 
obtain from their respective Legislatures an appropriation to defray the expense 
attendant on the examinations authorized under the provisions of the second 
resolution. 

5. That a committee of seven, from each of the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, be appointed to procure, from the former State, as favorable a char- 
ter as possible, and from Louisiana the right of way,and from both States an 
— from the Internal Improvement fund of the Stafe, or subs¢ription 
of stock. 

6. That the committee charged with procuring the charters, be instructed 
to ask the Legislatures of Mississippi and Louisiana to memoralize Congress for a 
grant of the public lands in the counties and parishes through which the road 
may run, to be appropriated toward its construction. 

. That in procuring a charter, there shall be ‘inserted, if possible, a clause, 
pepridine for the subscription of, and payment of stock, in labor, upon such 
air and equitable terms as may prove an inducement to subscriptions of stock 
on the road. : 

8. That the counties of Madison, Attala, Leake, Rankin, Simpson, Franklin, 
Covington, Perry, and all such other counties in Mississippi, and parishes in Lou- 
isiaua, as may consider themselves interested in this enterprise, be, and they 
are hereby requested, to call meetings and appoint delegates to the adjourned 
meeting of this Convention, to be held in New Orleans. 

9. That when this Convention adjourns, it shall be to meet’again in the city 
of New Orleans, on Thursday the 2Ist of March next. 

The Chair, in accordance with the above resolutions, appointed the following 
committees : . 

On Routes—John Marshall, of Hinds county; Hon. E. Ford, of Marion ; 
Wm. H. Bowen, of Lawrence ; Archibald Steele, of Copialf ; Franklin Love, of 
Amite ; 8. M. Catchings, of Pike; Capt. W. A. Grice, of Madisonville ; John 
M. Bell, of New Orleans ; and N. 8. Edwards, of Washington Parish, La. 

On Stat:stics.— Wm. F. Robinson, of Amite; Hon. J. 'l. Lamkin, of Pike ; 
Col. C. 8S. Tarpley, of Hinds ; Dr. George Nicholson of Pike, Col. E. Safford, 
of Marion ; and J. D. B. De Bow, of New Orleans. 

Oa Memorials—Samuel J. Peters, Esq., James Robb, Esq., J. W. Stanton, 
Esq., Alfred Hennon, Esq., John Leeds, Esq., James Saul, New Orleans ; Hon. 
M. G. Penn, St. Tammany Parish, La.; Col. C. 8. Tarpley, Hon. W. Stone., Dr. T. 
J. Catchings, Hon. 8S. A. Matthews, P. 8. Catchings, Foon J. Guion, Jehu Wall, 
Mississippi. 


7. ALABAMA RAILROAD ENTERPRISE. 


£ design publishing in the Review, the able add Railroads, by P. Phillips, “ 

of icone ont poet the first port ia pan poms porta the ga nd oe 
I cannot but be gratified with your cordial receptibn of the motion, calling 
upon me to oy to the qyestions which have been so ably discussed the three 
days past. The compliment is doubtless interded to the city 1 have the, honor 
in part to represent, and the only regret I feel in resporfding to it, is my want 
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of preparation, as well as ability, to do justice either to the subject or the con- 
stituency which has confided in me. 

I feel that I do not over-estimate the occasion, when I say that this is the 
most important assemblage of the people of Alabama which has been conven- 
ed since 1819, when they met to adopt their constitution and claim a place in 
this glorious gallaxy of States. Not only important as to the immediate object 
to be attained, but still more so, in the influence it will exert in stirring up the 
minds of our people, and preparing the way for that energetic action, which 
shall leave them second to none in the great race of improvement. And it is 
but just to add that the weight of character, the information, the talent and 
the eloquence. which are here congregated, show that the country is fully alive 
to the great interest involved, and give earnest that what is here “ resieed" 
will be executed. 

Spread out the map of our country, and we see her immense territory washed 
on three sides, by the waters of the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific 

Much the largest and richest portion of this domain is intersected by riv- 
ers which flow into the Gulf. The States on the Atlantic enjoy the oldest 
civilization and densest population. Those connected with the Gulf have a 
more modern rise, while the boundless tract which still stretches to the extreme 
west was, until our own day, to all practical purposes, “unknown land.” 
Dreariness slept upon it, and the only ray which broke upon the gloom was 
shed from the éonvent which the proselyting spirit of the Catholic had planted 
upon the shores of the Pacific. 

With the accumulation of population and capital on the Atlantic, grew the 
necessity of extended commerce—and now, availing themselves of the great 
modern improvements, we find the States on the eastern border, from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, stretching out their iron arms to our very doors, not only to 
supply us with their produce and manyfactures, but to draw away our com- 
merce to their own markets. 

The great contest now waged is, whether the cities of the Gulf, represented by 
New Orleans and Mobile, will maintain the trade which contiguity, sectional 
and State interests, and the very arrangement of nature itself, seem to entitle 
them to, against the efforts of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Charleston and Savannah. The millions which these cities have already 
invested in,this enterprise, and the energies displayed in pushing it forward, 
are worthy the great results which success will reward them with. It is then 
for our people fo say, whether they will yield their commerce to build up 
splendid cities upon the Atlantic or send it to enrich cities of their own. 

Let us, then, turn owr attention particularly to our ewn State, to examine her 
localities and ascertain what her true interests demand, in reference not only to 
her own improvements but to the relation she bears to the enterprise of neigh- 
boring States. . 

No sooner was Alabama carved out of the Mississippi Territory, than the want 
of commercial intercommunication between her northern and southern countics 
at once pressed itself upon the attention of her citizens. Instead of finding an 
easy market within the State, and at a short distance, the want of pes facili- 
ties forced the North Alabamians to launch their products upon the dangerous 
and expensive navigation of the Tennessee, to seek one at the distance of fifteen 


hundred miles from home. This commercial estrangement carried With it so- 


cial and even political effects. Alabama was one only in name, and the want 
of that identity of feeling and interest which are essential t6 constitute a pros- 
perous State, was, at the inception of her existence, found to be an evil that 
should at any cost be remedied. 

As early as 1819 this subject was brought to the attention of the people by 
Governor Bibb. At that time the means contemplated for connecting the ex- 
tremes were by turnpike, or canal, running from the Tennessee river to the nav- 
igable waters of the Alabama. 

Frém that period to this, the execution of this design has been regarded by 
every section of the State as a consummation most devoutly to be desired—at 
no time have our people lost sight of it ; and no adverse fortutie has been able 
to shake them from their purpose. The feeling hax grown with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength ; and now, after the lapse of thirty years, the 
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question is again rising up in the most imposing form to chide them for delay, 
and challenge them to action. 

Looking, gentlemen, to the spirit of the times, and the great progress which 
neighboring States have made ; looking to the men who compose this body—te 
the zeal, energy and determination, which have characterized their speech and 
acts—lI feel justified in proclaiming, in your name, that the accepted time has 
come, and that tie speedy union of the Tennessee river with the Mobile bay is now 
beyoud the reach of ordinary contingency. 

The diversity of opinion which has been manifested in this body is not as te 
the propeiety of this work, but as to the route. Upon the first, the Convention 
is not only agreed, but enthusiastic in their agreement. Nor is there any differ- 
ence with reference to the northern terminus—Gunter’s landing being the only 
one indicated. The four yropositions are to run to Selma, to Wetumpka, to 
Montgomery, or a point nel railroad, for the southern terminus. 

Let us look back for a moment, to ascertain what has heretofore been done in 
reference to the selection of a route. . 

The anxiety of the public early led to explorations by competent surveyors, 
and « road to the east of Coosa, to terminate at Wetumpka or Montgomery, was 
examined and deelared impracticable. It is stated by members of this Con- 
vention that Mr. Bingham, one of the persons alluded to, was employed by the 
State for this specifie purpose, and that he made athorough examination, though 
no instrumental survey. Whether from confidence in the correetness of these 
reports, or from other information, the idea of obtaining such a route, if ever 
entertained, seems to have been generally abandoned, and the public attention 
Was very soon enlisted in the examination of another line, commencing at Sel- 
ma and pursuing the direction of the Cahawba Valley. 

As early as 15836 the necessary steps were taken for the organization of a 
company on the basis of this line, and in the following year the legislature 
passed an act to incerporate it. Large subscriptions were made to the stock, 
and an instrumental survey by Mr. Dexter, whose ability as an engineer is not 
denied, located the road te run from the town of Selma on the Alabama through 
the counties of Dallas, Perry, Bibb, Shelby and St. Clair. 

As the report of the engineer has for many years been before the public, it 
would be improper to go into the details showing the facility of this route. 
Suffice it to say, the work was vigorously prosecuted, and upward of twenty- 
seven miles (commencing at Selma were graded through a very difficult por- 
tion of the line, when the enterprise was suddenly buried in the ruins of that 
disastrous revulsion which not only shook the monetary system of this country 
to its center, but forced even the Bank of England to save itself from bankrupt- 
cy by the aid of French loans. 

From that period to the present, our people have been slowly, but steadily, ris- 
ing from the state of pecuniary bondage which the mania of ‘speculation had 
imposed upon them. They again feel their strength and are determined to turn 
it to a just account. At the last session, the Legislature renewed the privfleyes, 
which, under the old charter, had been forfeited ; and a convention of the coun- 
ties upon this route, recently held at Shelby ne, not only fully approved 
of the recommencement of the work, but invited a subscription to the stock ; 
books for which, according to the terms of the act, are to be opened at Selma on 
the 24th of October. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, this convention is ealled upon to adjourn, 
without acting in the premises—or if it proceed to act, then it is zealously urg- 
ed to adopt a line on the east of the Coosa, terminating at the towns of We- 
tumpka or Montgomery. The accuracy of the surveys or explorations which 
pronounced a route on that side of the river impracticable, has, however, been 
called in question. It is truly said, there is expressiveness in silence, and the 
fact that in this long agitation of the subject, the counties interested in that line 
have never had a satisfactory survey, or in any manner demonstrated its practi- 
eability or propriety, but have permitted the public to turn its undivided atten- 
tion to the Selma route from 1536 to within a few nionths past, is to my mind 
almost conclusive that no easy route can be obtained and affords strong argu- 
ment against the proposition to delay our action. 

Measuring the distances by direct lines, and Montgomery, I presume, is some 
ten miles nigher to Gunter’s landing than Selma; but the great preponderance 
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of evidence, shows the route te the west of the Coosa to be so muth easier than 
any route which could be obtained to the east, that the increase of distance will 
be more than compensated in the difference of cost, whether its terminus bk 
Wetumpka or Montgomery. In right-line distance, West Point is nighest ; 
but this junction is further ebjectionable, as increasing the inducement to carry 
our trade by the Georgia improvements, which will soon connect with it, to the 
markets of Charleston or Savannah, to the great injury ef our State interests. 

I then prefer the Selma route and shall so vote : 

1. Because, other things being equal, the people on that line first organized 
for the work. 

2. Because they have expended upward of $100,000 in surveys and grading, 
much of which is still of value and is offered as a donation to the new com- 
pany. 

3. Because this reute runs through most of the richest mineral counties in the 
State, including Bibb, Shelby, Talladega and Benton, touehing Cherokee and 
St. Clair. 

4, Because this route is the most central and affords equal advantages for lat 
eral branches te the east and west, thus embracing within its influence larger 
sections of eur State. 

5. Because thist reute turns eur trade to our own port, leaving the profits 
thereof to inerease the power of the State and aid in the extinguishment of her 
heavy debt. 

6. Beeause this point is more accessible to market at all seasons of the year, 
the navigation of the Alabama being more uncertain above Selma than be- 
low it. 

7. Because this route saves the distance of one hundred and ten: miles of river 
navigation—Selma being that much nearer to the Gulf—and in this proportion 
saves time, freight and insurance. 

The immediate effect of this great work will be to open up new sources of in- 
dustry. .No one who has been attentive to the cotton culture, as pursued in the 
south-western States, but recognizes its exhausting character. The opinion is 
generally prevalent among our cotton planters, that it is cheaper to purchase 
uew lauds than to manure old ones ; and hence, like the locust, they settle only 
to destroy. It then becomes necessary to fiz tris population. To do this, we 
must create facilities fer transportation, and, by the introduction of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, convert the temporary settlements of Alabama inte 
“ nomesteads,” whose permanency will draw around them increased improve- 
ment with increased affection. 

The diversion of a portion of the labor new employed in the culture of cot- 
ton will not only influence favorably its value, but, by introducing new staples, 
the State would in a great degree be relieved from the disastrous consequences 
which now result from the frequent fluctuations in its price. Depending upon 
this single staple, it becomes the great regulator of values, and the whole busi- 
ness of the country, and all its contracts, are subjected to change and uncertain- 
ty, produced by causes beyond control, and which no foresight can anticipate 

I confess, then, that much of my preference for the Selma route arises from its 
embracing so large a section of the State, rich in inexhaustible beds of iron, 
coal, limestone and marble. Cotton, it is true, plays a conspicuous part in the 
world, but, in point of mere money value, it is inferior tom imy of the subordi- 
nate productions of agriculture ; and I feel confident in declaring that the day 
is coming, and not very distant, when, even in Alabama, more wealth will be 
dug out of her bowels than are now gathered from her bosom. 

Not only does our State possess this vast wealth, but, what is of still more 
importance, it has superior advantages of location. The distinguished Lyell, 
who lately visited this country principally to aequire geological information, 
and whose scientific attainment has recently won him knighthood, describing 
this region, says: ‘‘It forms a southern prolongation of the great Appalachian 
coal field, with which J was unaequainted when I compiled my map, published 
in 1845, of the geology of North America. Its geographical situation is pecu- 
liarly interesting ; for, being situated in latitude 33° 10° north, it constitutes at 
present the EXTREME SOUTHERN Limit to Which the ancient carboniferous vegeta- 
tion has been traced in the northern hemisphere, whether on the east or west 
side of the Atlantic.” 
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Professor Brumby states its extent as being ninety miles long, from north to 
south, and ten to thirty wide. : 

Not only do these extensive coal fields constitute the extreme southern de- 
posit, but construct this roat, and you bring at once large portions of them within 
forty hours of the Gulf of Mexico ! 

Those who know the value of this article, and remember that it is the founda- 
tion of manufacturing prosperity, and that it is rapidly oceupying the same re- 
lation to commerce, will at once appreciate the magnitude of the interests here 
involved. 

Speaking of the effect of the coal production upon the general prosperity of a 
country, McCullough says: ‘Our coal mines are the principal source and 
foundation of our manufacturing and commercial prosperity ; and no nation, 
however favorably situated in other respects, not plentifully supplied with this 
mineral, need hope to rival those that are, in most branches of manufacturing 
industry. To what is the astonishing increase of Glasgow, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c., and the comparatively stationary or declining 
state of Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, and other towns in the south of 
England, to be ascribed? The abundance of coal in the North, and its scarcity 
and consequent high price in the South, is the real cause of this striking dis- 
crepancy. Our coal mines have conferred a thousand times more real advantage 
on us than we have derived from the conquest of the Mogul Empire, or than we 
should have reaped from the dominions of Mexico and Peru.” 

It is evident, then, that our people, with cheap transportation (already own- 
ing the cheapest labor in the world), may command the trade of the Gulf in 
coal, and enter into competition with other States, under the most favorable ad- 
vantages for everything their soil is capable of producing. 

Much has been said in this discussion of the newly developed wealth of Cali- 
fornia and the vast commerce of the Pacific in reference to the channels of trade. 
Gentlemen have risen above prose in their eloquent descriptions. But though 
they indulged in “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” they could not 
paint too strongly the gorgeous spectacle we are soon to behold. 

Of the various routes which have been proposed to meet this commerce, that 
by Tehuantepec promises the best chance of success. It is said to be nearer 
than Nicaragua by 1,000, and than Panama by 1,400, miles. The width of the 
Isthmus, as given by Moro, is 135 miles. The river Coatzacoalcos here empties 
into the Gulf, affording, according to Balbi, an excellent navigation of more 
than 100 miles, with a fine harbor at its mouth. Descending the table land of 
Tarifa to the Pacific, although the conveniences of that point do not equal those 
in the Gulf, we have a very general concurrence amoung scientific men, that at a 
moderate cost all the difficulties may be obyiated, and a harbor established 
equal to all commercial wants. ° 

Should no sinister influences control the selection of the locality which is to 
realize the dream of ages—a western route to Asia—then Tehuantepec will be 
the grand highway between the two oceans, and New Orleans and Mobile be- 
come, from proximity, the great entrepots for the rich commerce passing to the 
East. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. SLAVE LAWS AT THE SOUTH. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS NUMBERS. 


Ir is the settled law of this State, that an owner cannot abandon a slaye needing either medi- 
eal treatment, care, food or raiment. If he does, he will be liable to any one who may furnish 
the same. In Fairchild vs. Bell, that good man and great judge, Wilds, whose early death South 
Carolina had 9 cause to deplore, said, in the noble language of a Christian and patriot, “the 
law would infer a contract against the evidence of the fact, to compel a cruel and capricious in- 
dividual to discharge that duty, which he ought to have performed voluntarily. For. as the 
master is bound by the most solemn obligation to protect his slave from suffering, he is bound, 
by the same obligation, to defray the expenses or services of another to preserve the life of his 
slave or to relieve the slave from pain and danger. The slave lives for his master’s service. His 
time, his labor, his comforts, are all at his master’s disposal. The duty of humane treatment and 
of medical assistance (when clearly necessary) ought not to be withholden. 

By the 22d section of the act of 1740, slaves are protected from labor on the Sabbath day. The 
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violation of the law in this respect subjects the offender to a fine of £5 current money, equal to 
$3 7-100, for every slave so worked. 

By the 44th section of the same act, owners or other persons having the care and management 
of slaves, are prohibited from working or putting the said slaves to work for more than fifteen 
hours, from the 25th March to 25th September, and fourteen hours from 25th September to 25th 
Marclr, under a penalty of £20 current money, equal to $13 66-100, for every offense. 

The time limited and allowed for labor in this section is too much. Few masters now demand 
more than twelve hours labor from Ist March to lst October, and ten hours from the Ist Octo- 
ber to lst March. This, after allowing suitable intervals for eating and rest, is about as much as 
humane, prudent masters will demand. 

A slave may, by the consent of his master, acquire and hold personal property. All, thus ac- 
quired, is regarded in law as that of the master’s. 

The only exception is under the 34th section of the act of 1740, which makes goods acquired by 
traffic and barter for the particular and peculiar benefit of such slave, boats, canoes, or peri- 
augers, in the pessession of a slave, as his own, and for his own use; horses, mares, neat cat- 
tle, sheep or goats, kept, raised or bred, for the use of any slave, liable to be seized by any one, 
and forfeited by the judgment of any justice (magistrate) before whom they may be brought. 

Under this section it has been lately held, that no one can enter on the plantation of the mas- 
ter to make such seizure, 

A seizure can therefore only be made when a slave is found, as owner, in possession of the con- 
traband articles, outside of his master’s plantation. 

This qualification may render the law harmless; still, it ought to be repealed. The reasons 
which led to its enactment have all passed away. It is only resorted to now to gratify the worst 
passions of our nature. The right of the master to provide as comfortably as he pleases for his 
slave could not be, and ought not to be, abridged in the present state of public opinion. The law 
may very well compel a master to furnish his slave with proper, necessary, wholesome and 
abundant raiment and food; but certainly no legislator now would venture to say to a master, 
You shall not allow your slave to have a canoe to fish with, or to carry vegetables to market, or 
that he should not be allowed to have a horse to attend to his duties as a stock-minder in the 
swainps, savannas and pine forest$ of the lower part of the State, or that a family of slaves should 
not have a cow to furnish them with milk, or a hog to make for them meat, beyond their usual 
allowance. All these are matters between the master and the slave, in which neither the public 
nor any prying, meddling, mischievous neighbor, has anything to do. Experience and observa- 
tion fully satisfy me that the first law of slavery is that of kindness from the master to the slave. 
With that properly inculcated, enforced by law and judiciously applied, slavery becomes a family 
relation, next in its attachments to thatof parent andchild. It leads to instances of devotion, on 
the part of the slave, which would do honor to the heroism of Rome herfelf.* With such feel- 
ings on our plantations, what have we to fear from fanaticism? Our slaves would be our senti- 
nels to watch over us—our defenders to protect our firesides from those prowling harpies who 
preach freedom and steal slaves from their happy homes. 

A slave cannot contract and be contracted with. This principle was broadly laid down, by the 
Constitutional Court, in a case in which a note was given by the defentlant to the plaintiff's 
slave, by name, and the plaintiff brought the action upon it. From this decision Judge Cheeves 
dissented ; upon, I presume, the ground that the master had the right to affirm the contract and 
makes it his Own, and consider it for his own benefit. In it, 1 think, he was right, on the prinei- 
pie that the acquisition of a slave is his master’s, and that a slave's contract is like an infant's 
with an adult. It is not binding on the slave, but, if the master affirm it, the defendant cannot 
ve discharged. 

A slave cannot, even legally, contract marriage. The marriage of such an one is morally good, 
but in point of law the union of slave and slave, or slave and free negro, is concubinage merely. 

The consequence is, that the issue of a marriage between a slave and a free negro, are illegiti- 
mate, and cannot inherit from father or mother, who may be free. 

The hardship of such a case, where the issue of free negroes married toone another can inherit, 
might very well lead to a judicious enactment to remedy it. 

A slavercannot testify, except as against another slave, free negro, mulatto, or mestizo, and 
that without oath. 

The propriety of this is now so doubtful, that I think the Legislature would do well to repeal 
this provision, and provide that slaves, in all cases against other slaves, free negroes. mulattoes 
and mestizoes, may be examined on oath. 

By the act of 1834 slaves are prohibited to be taught to read or write, under a penalty (if a 
white pe rson may offend) not exceeding $100 fine and six months imprisonment; if a “free per- 
son of color,” not exceeding fifty lashes and a fine of $50. 

This act grew out of a feverish state of excitement, produced by the impudent meddling of per- 
sons out of the slave States with their peculiar institutions. That has, however, subsided, and I 
trust we are now prepared to act the part of wise, humane and fearless masters, and that this 
law, and all of kindred character, will be repealed. When we reflect, as Christians, how can we 

justify it, that a slave is not to be permitted to read the Bible? 1t is in vain to say there is danger in 
it. The best slaves in the State are those who can and do read the Scriptures. Again, who is it 
that teach your slaves to read? It generally is done by the children of the owners. Who would 
tolerate an indictment against his son or daughter for teaching a favorite slave to real? Such 
laws look to me as rather cowardly. It seems as if we were afraid of our slaves. Such a feeling is 
unworthy of a Carolina master. 

The 2d section of the act of 1834 prohibits the smnpheyenat of a slave, or free person of color, as 

* In 1812, February, Prof. Charles De war Simmons, on his return to Columbia from C *harleston, 
found the Haughabook swamp entirely over the road. In attempting to cross, on horseback, he 
was washed off the road and separated from his horse. He first succeeded in reaching a tree, 
then :oastructed a raft of rails tied with his comfort. Three times his slave Marcus swam to his 
rescue. His master told him he could not help him, to save himself; but he persisted until both 
perished together. 
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a clerk 4 salesinan, under a penalty not exceeding $100 fine, and imprisonment not exceeding 
six months. ' 

The Ist section of the act of 1809 prohibits the assemblies of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, or 
mestizoes, with or without white persons, in a confined or seeret place of meeting, or with gates 
or doors of such place of meeting barred or bolted. so as to prevent the free ingress and egress to 
and from the same; and magistrates, sheriffs, militia officers and officers of the patrol, are author- 
ized to enter, and, if necessary, to break open doors, gates or windows (if resisted), and to disperse 
the slaves, free negroes, mulattoes or mestizoes, found there assembled. And the officers men- 
tioned in the act are authorized to call such force and assistance from the neighborhood as they 
may deem necessary; and may. if they think necessary, impose corporeal punishment on such 
slaves, free negroes, mulattoes or mestizoes; and, if within Charleston, they may deliver them to 
the master of the work house, who is required to receive them, and inflict any such punishment 
as any two magistrates of the city may award, not exceeding twenty lashé¢s. If out of the city, 
the slaves, free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, found assembled contrary to this act, may be 
delivered to the nearest constable, who is to convey them to the nearest magistrate, and to in- 
flict, under his order, punishment not exceeding twenty lashes. 

The 2d section of the act of 1800, which prohibited meetings for the religious or mental instruc- 
tion of slaves, or free negroes, mulattoes or mestizoes, before the rising of the sun, or after the 
going down of the samo, was very properly altered, by the act of 1803, so.as to prohibit the break- 
ing into any place of meeting, wherein the members of any religious society are assembled. be- 
fore 9 o'clock at night, provided a majority are white people. After 9 o’clock at night, or before, 
if the mecting be composed of a majority of negroes (although white persons may be present), it 
may be dispersed by magistrates, sheriffs, militia officers and officers of the patrol, and slaves, free 
negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, may be punished, not exceeding twenty lashes. 

In the case of Bell ads. Graham, it was held that these acts could not justify a patrol in intrud- 
ing on areligious meeting, in the day time, in an open meeting-house, where there were some white 
people, although there might be a majority of negroes. 

The 2d section of the act of 1800, and the amendatory act of 1803, are treated now as dead let- 
_ ters. Religious meetings of negroes, with only one or more white persons, are permitted by night 
as Well‘as by day. They ought to be repealed. They operate as a reproach upon us in the 
mouths of our enemies, in that we do not afford our slaves that free worship of God which he 
demands for all his people. They, if ever resorted to, ai, not for doing good, but to gratify ha- 
tred, malice, cruelty or tyranny. This was not intended, and ought to have no countenance or 
support in our statute law. 

The 40th section of the act of 1740 regulates the apparel of slaves (except livery men or boys), 
and prohibits them from wearing any thing finer, other, or of greater value, than negro cloth. duffils, 
kerseys, osnaburgs, blue linen, check linen, or coarse garliz, or calicoes, checked cottons or Scotch 
es and declares all garments of finer or other kind, to be liable to seizure by any constable 
as forfeited. 

This section has not, within my knowledge, ever been enforced. Indeed, if enforced now, it 
bse — an immense booty to some hungry, unprincipled seeker of spoils. It ought to be 
repealed, 

The 42d section of the act of 1740'prohibits a slave, or slaves, from renting or hiring any house, 
room, store or plantation, on his own account. Any person offending against this act, by rent- 
ing or hiring to a slave or slaves, is liable to a fine of £20 currency, equal to $13*06-100, to be 
recovered on complaint made toany magistrate, as is directed in the act for the trial of small and 
mean causes. 

The 43d section of the act of 1740, which declares it to be unlawful for more than seven male 
slaves in company, without some white person accompanying them, to travel together any of the 
public roads, and, by doing so, makes it lawful for any white person to take them up and punish 
them by whipping, not exceeding twenty stripes, is, 1 am afraid, of force, unless it be considered 
as impliedly repealed by the restriction on the patrol, to whip slaves found out of their owner’s 
plantation without a ticket in writing. 

The oceasion for such a law has passed away. Public opinion has considered it unnecessary ; 
and, like every useless severity, mercy has condemned it. It would be well that it should be 
repealed. 

The act of 1819, 5th section, repeals the 25d section of the act of 1740. The law now makes it 
unlawful for any slave, except in the company and presence of some white person, to carry or 
make use of any fire-arms, or other offensive weapon, without a ticket or license, iu writing, from 
his owner or overseer; or unless such slave be employed to hunt and, kill game, mischievous 
birds or beasts of prey, within the limits of his master’s plantation, or unless such slaye shall be 
a watchman in and over his owner’s fields and plantation. If this law be violated, any white 
person finding a slave carrying or using a gun, or other offensive weapon, without a ticket or li- 
cense, in writing, from his owner or overseer, or not used to hunt game, &c., within the planta- 
tion, or as a watchman in the same, may séize and appropriate to his own use, such gun or of- 
fensive weapon. But, to make the forfeiture complete and legal, the party making the seizure 
must, within forty-eight hours after the seizure, go before the next magistrate and make oath of 
the manner of taking; and then, after forty-eight hours notice te the owner or overseer having 
charge of the slave, by summons, to show cause why the articles should not be condemned (the 
service of the summous being proved on oath), the magistrate may, by certificate, under his hand 
and seal (if he be satisfied that the arms have been seized according to the act of 1519), declare 
the same to be forfeited. ; 

The 6th section of the act of 1822 declares it to be unlawful to hire to male slaves their own 
time ; and if this law be violated the slaves are deelared liable to seizure and forfeiture, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act in the case of slaves coming into this State. 

Whether this provision relates to the 4th section of the act of 1816, 7 stat. 453, or to the 5th 
section of the act of 1803, 7 stat. 450, is indeed somewhat uncertain. The act of 1816, and all its 
provisions, were repealed by the act of 1818, 7 stat. 455. The act of 1803 seems to be unrepealed, 
and hence, therefore, I presume the proceeding to forfeit must be under it. By it, the proceeding 
is to be in the name of the State, in the nature of an action of detinue. 
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The latter part of the 36th section of the act of 1749 declares, that any master or overseer who 
shall permit or suffer his or their negro, or other slave or slaves, at any time, to beat drums, 
blow horns, or use any other loud instruments, or whosoever shall saffer and countenance ony 
public meeting or feastings of strange negroes or slaves on their plantation, shall forfeit £10, 
current money, equal to $6 88-100, upon conviction or proof. provided information or suit be 
commenced within one month. 

This provision is one so utterly unnecessary, that the sooner it is expunged from the statute 
book the better. Indeed, it is not only unnecessary. but it is one under which most masters will 
be liable, whether they will or not. Who can keep his slaves from blowing horns or using other 
loud instruments? 

The 2d section of the act of 1803 prohibits the importation of any negro. mulatto, mestizo, or 
other person of color, bond or free, from the Bahama, West India Islands, or South America, and 
also from other parts, of all of those persons who have been resident in any of the French West 
India Islands. 

The 3d section provides that no male slave above the age of fifteen years shall be brought into 
this State from any of our sister States, unless the person importing such negro shall produce 
and file in the office of the Clerk of the District where the person so importing may reside, a cer- 
tificate under the hands of two magistrates, and the seal of the Court of the District where the 
slave so imported resided for the last twelve months previous to the date of the certifieate, that 
he is of good character, and has not been concerned in any insurrection or rebellion. 

Under the 5th section, if slaves be brought into this State, in violation of the provisions of the 
2d and 3d sections, they are declared to be farfeited, one-half to the State, the other half to the 
informer; to be recovered in the name of the State, by action in the nature of an action of detin- 
ue, in which it is not necessary to prove that the defendant was in possession at the commence- 
ment of the suit, and the informer is a competent witness. 


2. CAMPAIGN OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


[The following paper is one of a series of military criticisms from the pen of a gentleman of 
our State, high in standing, and, for many years, in military rank in the army. We have al- 
ready published two or three numbers of this series, and repeat, again, the declaration already 
made, that we are committed neither for or against the sentiments. Whey are not matters upon 
which a position should be taken in a work like ours. We promised to publish the papers from 
the conviction that they would embrace,much to interest our readers, and regret that any ani- 
madversions upon parties or politicians find a place in them. The late administration will not 
want a host of defenders.—Ep.} 


The treaty of 1783, fixing our northern limits, and the oceupaney by the 
British of posts on our soil in violation of the treaty, did not move General 
Washington to war. French aggressions, though American and French ves- 
sels fought at sea, did not move the elder Adams to war. British orders in 
council, and French decrees, hostile te neutral commerce and violatory of na- 
tional law, did not move Mr. Jefferson beyond embargoes and non-intercourse. 
The north-eastern boundary did not provoke General Jackson, with all his nat- 
ural and acquired wrath, beyond arbitration and diplomacy. But the sen- 
sitive Mr. Polk mustJmaneuver and fight for a salt desert that buffaloes would 
scorn to inhabit. 

Ig Congress had been consulted, and they had ordered occupancy to the Rio 
Grande, then General Taylor should have embarked at New Orleans for a posi- 
tion on the eastern bank, lower down than Barita, and ten thousand men, well 
organized, would have produced a treaty with Mexico without fighting. But 
I think that General Scott, the Commander-in-chief should have been called 
into the field, to direct the diplomacy and the military movements. He who 
settled the Maine difficulty by simple note to Governor Harvey, would have 
closed this Mexican business by a few scrapes of the pen. 

As Mr. Jefferson had acquired Louisiana, and Mr. Monroe Florida, Mr.Polk, 
wishing to follow in the footsteps of his great predecessors, must acquire ter- 
ritory also Being personally warlike, he rejected diplomatie evolutions, and 

rovoked war for acquisition and aggrandizement. Under pretense of repelling 

fexican invasion from the Texas frontiers, he orders General Taylor, with a 
few hundred men, to occupy the right bank of the Nueces. He gives him no 
cannon ; but his Secretary, Mr. Marcy, has ordered some on from Charleston. 
The veteran Major Galley, of New Orleans, of the Volunteer Legion, hearing 
rumors of the difficulty of the position, embarks with two companies of artillery 
to succor or rescue the thea Why the American General was not ordered 
by sea to the Rio Grande, even from Corpus Christi, 1 cannot tell—unless a bra- 
vado march and a bravado flourish gpposite to Matamoras was considered more 
provocative of a Mexican war appetite. Why Commodore Connor was not or- 
dered to sustain General Taylor, a a movement of his fleet, is a question the 
Secretary of the Navy may answer. The Commodore, being off Vera Cruz, 
hearing some report that the Mexicans, in great nungbers, were marching to 
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pat the American General, hurries to the Rio Grande to look after the diffi- 
culty. 

If Gongress had been consulted, and had given authority to the President, 
a few companies, by march on the Barita side of the river, would pronesy 
seize Matamoras, and the collection of troops at Monterey would be useless. 
Neither Arista nor Ampudia could have entered the field without instant dis- 
comfiture. Now let us see how Mr. Polk and his Secretary of War age 
{ n the 4th of February, 1846, General Taylor receives orders to break up at 
Corpus Christi and march for the Rio Grande. So incomplete were the Gener- 
al’s arrangements, that he could not move until the 11th of March. On the 28th 
of March he arrives on the left bank of the Rio Grande opposite to Matamoras. 
Threatened by the Mexicans, Cross assassinated, and two troops of his fine 
dragoons captured—in want of pontoons for crossing the river—in want of am- 
munition and provisions—he has, as a point of honor, to leave Major Brown to 
defend an entrenched work badly manned with guns and weak (brave hearts 
and hands its main and only defense), and retrograde to Point Isabel to give his 
small army outfit. But for this point of honor (which I think was not worth 
maintaining), it seems to me that the American General would have done bet- 
ter to withdraw the garrison, thus adding five hundred men to his force, return 
to Point Isabel, put that quickly in a state of defense by aid of the navy, and, 
by boats and barges, have crossed to the Barita side of the river and captured 
Matamoras by attack in the rear, while Arista was left on a wild goose chase. 

The American General, having kept Major Brown at the fort of osier and clay, 
had, of course, to march back to his relief. The enemy blocks the road at Palo 
Alto. The Mexican would have done better to have established his battery at 
the chaparal of Resaea, protecting the front by ditches and the flanks by light 
troops, and maneuvering on the right and rear of the Ameriean General, have 
cut him off from Point Isabel, or driven him into the river. The American Gen- 
eral, finding the Mexicans drawn up in astraight line across the road, establishes 
a similar straight line, and meets them toe to toe and face to face. In this can- 
nonade battle, had the American guns been posted on the flanks, by their ms 
fire one flank or the other of the Rexicana would have been cut to pieces, or his 
center broken. Artillery and infantry should not be intermixed in the line of 
battle. More men and horses were needed by the artillery arm, and it had no 
reserve, Which is always essential. Hence the death of the gallant and accom- 
plished Ringgold, who had to hunt for men to carry cartridges. Later in the 
day, the quick and keen-eyed Duncan dashes for Taylor’s left flank, and, by 
oblique fire, drives the right of the enemy from the field, and the battle is won. 

The mext day the enemy shdws front at Resaca. Such was the loss of Gen- 
eral Taylor in the first battle, so superior was the enemy in number—and the 
reinforeements of American volunteers, by sea, being daily expected—that 
nearly all of the American officers advised retreat to Point Isabel. Melntosh, 
Duncan and Ridgely, urged a forward movement. General Taylor had his mind 
made up, and, like John Stark, of Bennington, swore that he would reach Fort 
Brown that night, or die on the road, and gives his orders to clearthe way. Mr. 
Marcy had time to import camels from Arabia and elephants from India, but 
the heavy cannon had to be drawn by slow and sluggish oxen—and horses and 
men were wanting for the lighter guns. 

Simple six-pounders were too small to demolish the Mexican battery of heavy 
guns, and May and his dragoons were ordered to charge it. This service was 
most gallantly exeeuted, the artillery General captured, and the Mexicans driv- 
en from their guns. The infantry routed the enemy from the thick and tangled 
chaparal, and the Americans pushed forward. Now, at this stage of the game, 
hear what an experienced engineer and artillery officer says: “Should the ene- 
my retreat, the pursuit commences with speed, and escape is impossible. Horse 
artillery pursuing a broken line makes horrid carnage ; consequently a surren- 
der always follows—and this accounts for the great number of prisoners this 
sort of artillery always makes.” At Resaca the Mexican infantry were retreating 
in disorder, their artillery captured, and their horse going off at fullspeed. The 
cavalry tried to make a stand in defense of the infantry, but a few rounds of 

rape-shot seattered them. Fresh reserve horses to Taylor’s light guns, and 

unean and Ridgely would have captured all the foot soldiers before they could 

cross the Rio Grande at the deep ford above Fort Brown. The American Gen- 
® 
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eral, being an infantry colonel, knew not the value of artillery until his first 
battle, and placed his faith, naturally enough, in the proper weapon of his corps, 
the bayonet. Mr. Secretary Marcy, abetting this war on the Rio Grande, a 
country of open plains and thickets, should have seen that the arm of the artil- 
lery was strong, full, amply served for.the contest with plenty of fresh muscles 
of men and horses, to effect retreats, or to cut the enemy to pieces if we gained 
the victory. : 

And here ended the battle of Resaca, a barren field, yielding no fruits of 
prisoners, as all battles should do. And while we rejoice that Fort Brown is 
relieved, and mourn over the gallant dead, we are still on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, without boats, without pontoons—Matamoras cannot be reached, 
and the enemy has escaped us a second time from a hard fought battle-field. 
These blunders belong to the pen and ink incompetence of the War Office at 
Washington ; and if, in despite of these, the laurel was grasped and victories 
won, but no harvests reaped, let us not detract from the skill and courage of 
General Taylor and his gallant officers And men. 

The first battles were fought on the 8th and 9th of May, and not until the 18th 
could the American General effect a crossing of the narrow river and take 
possession of Matamoras—the enemy having destroyed much public property 
and made his eseape. 

Some insignificant towns on the Rio Grande are occupied, whose names are 
not worth recollecting; but we must not omit Camargo, rendered immortal in 
rng history by the inside ditch concocted by the geaius of a Patterson and 
a Pili w. 

General Taylor does not reach Monterey until the 19th of September. Its 
capture paid nothing, and many such would not pay for the lives of the glori- 
ous officers and men sacrificed in a useless struggle. Here; again, cannon and 
transport were not furnished by the Secretary of War, Mr. Marey, and hence 
the heavy loss sustained. As to the fruits, if Ampudia and the seven thousand 
combatants who had fought before at Palo and Resaca had been marched to the 
Rio Grande and embarked for Point Isabel, or New Orleans, they would not 
have fought at Buena Vista in violation of parole. . This march and transfer 
would have been more easily effected than many persons would at first imagine. 
The prisoners of war are tied two and two together by the wrists, right hand 
and left hand—the waistbands and suspenders are cut, so that the other hands 
are employed in holding up the breeches. One hundred men would guard safely 
one thousand prisoners marched in this order incolumn. As to rations, they must 
supply themselves, the people of Monterey assisting. Some corn and salt, such 
as Arista fed his fighting soldiers upon, would keep the prisoners from starv- 
ing. 

Saltillo is reached in October, and Agua Nueva in February, 1847. If Gen- 
eral ‘l'aylor had fallen back op Monterey, destroyed the cannon and blown up 
the fortifications, and then have fallen back to the Rio Grande, and thus drawn 
on Santa Anna, the Mexican President and his army would have been captured. 
Any how, they could not have fought at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gorda and the city 
of Mexico. Scott advancing from Vera Cruz, Taylor’s army was merely one of 
observation, and the larger the force of the enemy and the further he could be 
drawn from the active line of operations, the better for the result of the cam- 
paign. As General Taylor did not choose to fall back on Monterey and defend 
the pass of Riconada in his front, he ran the risk of the Mexican General choos- 
ing fis own battle-ground. Santa Anna should have refreshed at Agua Nueva 
(Minon having cattle enough to feed him) and passed round to Saltillo, avoid- 
ing Angostura. He jas now got in the rear of General Taylor, and what can 
the American General do? To advance is impossible, the desert is before him— 
twenty thousand Mexicans in his rear! Riconada is seized and Marshall defeat- 
ed! The American General must surrender! But Santa Anna is a bad general. 
He wants courage, and here he is vastly below the American General. Deceived 
by what he supposed a hasty retreat, he does not halt at Agua Nueva, after 
crossing the desert, to refresh, but pushes ahead and has to meet General Tay- 
lor on ground of his own choosing, the Narrows. Ampudia should have con- 
tinued to harrass General Taylor’s right flank, and, sheltered by the ravine, 
have picked off the artillery men. But, abandoning this, which, by slow means, 
would have insured the victory, a rush is made upon the American left, which 
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is turned. Defect of courage lost the Mexicans the battle. Mexican cavalry, 
which had passed to the rear, could not charge over American riflemen who had 
neither bayonets or swords. A reserve column of five or six thousand men 
could not take Bragg’s and Sherman’s batteries of six pieces of cannon. They 
got within forty yards, but could get no further. Why, going forward was safer 
than going back—for the gunners, in that case, could give but one more fire. 
Where was the Mexican General, that he did not head his reserve column ? 
Sheltered by a ravine, pretending that his lame leg was bleeding afresh! If 
Santa Anna had peg we the physical courage of General Taylor, the Ameri- 
can army would have been completely crushed ; and that it was not, was em- 
phatically the fault, the lack of nerve, of the Mexican General-in-chief. Had 
the American General been possessed of reserve light artillery, he might have 
captured many of the twenty thousand which he had beaten with five thousand 
Americans. 

This battle hurled the Mexican President from his seat, and made the Ameri- 
can General President of the United States. 

What was the scheme of occupying Monterey, Saltillo and Agua Nueva? If 
to cross the desert to San Luis Potosi,the forward march should have been made 
with a rush, before the enemy could destroy the wells and the cisterns. The base 
on the Rio Grande was too distant. If the fertile fields of the Baxio were to be 
reaclfed on this route, the march should have been forced with all speed, and the 
enemy compelled to furnish the supplies If the design was to invoke the ult 
possidet s and to gain all the’territory east of the Sierra Madre, this was not car- 
ried out by treaty ; and if the territory was wanted, the cession could have been 
insisted on, even if Monterey and Saltillo had been blown up, and not a soldier 
stationed nearer than the banks of the Rio Grande. Colonel Donaphan, who 
marched from Santa Fe to El Passo, Chihuahua, Saltillo, Camargo and Matamo- 
ras, declared that he would not give one good farm in Missouri for the whole 
territory he traversed; and many others thought likewise. Why, then, this 
waste of treasure, this shedding of blood, this abortive campaign! 

Suppose the Mexican and American Generals had been well matched, the su- 
perior numbers of the Mexican would have given him the victory. Had Santa 
Anna praeed the indomitable courage of General Taylor, and placed himself 
at the head of his reserve, our lines would have been pierced in the center (as 
they were turned on the left), our artillery taken, the ground covered with the 
slain and the murdered—no prisoners would have been spared, but all killed, 
and America would have been covered all over with a mantle of mourning. 
Valor and honor, as fate and fortune would have it, triumphed over numbers, 
and treachery and cowardice and the myrmidons of a subtile tyrant were re- 
pulsed in dismay and confusion. So much for our good fortune! But such 
was the risk run by incompetent rulers, who were safe in distance and imbecil- 
ity. There was no use in occupying Monterey, Saltillo and Agua Nueva, unless 
a forward march was to be made on San Luis. Looking to the desert, the dis- 
tance, the difficulties of supplies of food, forage and water, this was not attempt- 
ed. It was a bad base (that of the Rio Grande) and a bad line of invasion, as 
our riclor.es with significant results in another d rection have fully proven, 

An army of observation on the Rio Grande, constantly in motion and con- 
stantly threatening, would have aided the invasion at Vera Cruz, distracted the 
enemy ard called off and fatigued his troops. df the Mexicans had a mind to 
try our mettle a second time on the Rio Grande, they march from their supplies, 
are defeated by distance, and we take care that they shall not get back to oppose 
Scott, who is pushing for the heart of the empire. Striking at the tail of the 
lion is not the way to kill him. 

In these remarks, you know that I mean no reflection on General Taylor. He 
has few admirers more sincere than myself. I go up to the head of the military 
bureau, to Mr. Secretary Marcy, a lieutenant of the war of 1812, who, in that 
contest, did not even wear out his breeches. I go up to the emperor and his 
aulie council, the President and his civil heads. Their blundgrs have caused 
lamentation throughout the land—useless war, cruel slaughter, wanton sacrifice 
of brave and patriotic men and boys—dnd they must look to Heaven for forgive- 
ness (which may God grant them), for, on earth, scorn, contempt aud indigna- 
tion, is their lot, now and forever. 

You will perceive, Mr. De Bow, that the administration was vacillating and 
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irresolute in its evolutions. If war had, been determined upon (as occultly it 
was hoped for), Mr. Slidell, dressed up in his herald’s robes, shouts have march- 
ed beyond the boundary, or, at least, as far as the debatable ground, and hurled 
his spear to strike and tremble in the Mexican camp. This would have had a 
Roman aspect and followed an approved custom. Even our Aboriginees, whom 
we choose to call savages, put on their war-paint, bloody the hatchet, strike the 
post, and move to the song of the war-dance, 

The Commander-in-chief of the army should have been called into immediate 
service, and al] operations should have looked to war and invasion. But General 
Scott was getting too tall for Mr. Marcy’s shoulders, which had the political as- 

ect of his visage, and a good tempered, but fighting, colonel was A ste at the 
ner of some three thousand men to defend the Texas frontier, which had not 
been fixed by any diplomacy. As this floated on, so marched the troops : Nue- 
ces, Sal Colorado, Point Isabel, Rio Grande, and o posite Matamoras. The 
War Secretary and his chief, the President, thought that two cats could be made 
to fight if held up by the tails. 

It must be plain to you, Mr. De Bow, though you are for civil tactics (statis- 
tics) rather than military strategy, that the administration should have deter- 
mined, at the outset, whether the campaign should be defensive or offensive. If 
the former, the line of the Nueces was easily defended. If the Rio Grande was 
to be the frontier, let a position be assumed at Point Isabel, or om the eastern 
bank,dow down ; and (if Mr. Ampudia chose to be belligerent) by help of Com- 
modore Conner’s fleet and boats (the ponteons being unprovided, though written 
for, and manufacture checked by want of specific appropriation, which would 
have let the cat out of the bag) Matamoras is seized upon in the rear, and the 
fighting Mexicans who have crossed are speedily recalled, and the Rio Bravo is 
ours. The boundary vindicated, and the chief town in our possession, what 
more is wanted? We could not be afraid of the Mexicans coming on to seize 
the disputed territory, or to recapture Matamoras. That would be exactly into 
our hand. If they were for peace, then let the lines be drawn by treaty, they 
paying the expenses of the war, and Matamoras would be yielded up. But this 
was not the scheme of our Chief Magistrate, who sighed and longed for fresh 
acquisitions. 

If the campaign was to become offensive, then General Scott, the Commander- 
in-chief, according to seniority and science, should be called into the field. If 
General Taylor ig to be employed, then his army is to be one of observation, or 
action. If the former. it turned out not to be such ; if the latter, it fought well, 
but without fruits and without plan. The mixed scheme, or no plan at all, was 
altogether defective, unmilitary and unwise. Hear what is said of effensire war 
by a most sagacious General: “ The first rule of offensive war, is to keep your 
forces in as undivided a state as possible. By observing this rule, you not only 
prevent misfortune, but secure victory—since, by its necessary operation, you 
possess the power of throwing your whole weight upon any given point of 
your enemy’s position.” ** The second rule, is to keep your forces fully em- 
ployed. Is it your intention to seize a particular province of your enemy? to 
penetrate to his capital? or to cut him off from his supplies? Whatever meas- 
ure be necessary to open your route to these objects must be promptly taken ; 
and if you mean to subsist at his expense, which I take for granted, your move- 
ments must be more rapid than his. Give him time to 6r.atie, and, above all, 
give him time to rect, and your project is blasted ; his forages will be completed, 
and his magazines filled and secured ; the roads of approach ‘will be obstructed, 
bridges destroyed, and strong points everywhere taken and defended ; you will, 
in fact, like Burgoyne, in 1777, haye reduced yourself to the necessity of bleed- 
ing, at every step, without equivalent or use. Such cannot be the fate of the 
commander who, knowing all the value of acting on the offensive, will, by the 
vigor and address of his movements, have shaken the moral as well as the 
physical force of his enemy ; who, electing his own time and place and modes 
of attack, shall have confounded his antagonist by enterprises equally hardy 
ind unexpected, and who shall, at last, leave him only the alternative of resist- 
ing without hope, or flying without resistance.” 

Any man of common sense can apply these two rules to the facts and marches 
of the Campaign of the Rio Grande, and draw indubitable conclusions of Mr. 
Secretary Marcy’s total anfitness to direct aud control military movements. We 
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do not strike at one point with overwhelming forces—we are numerically inferior 
in every battle ; the enemy has constant notice of our designs ; we do not con- 
found with bold and unexpected enterprises : we pause and deiay, and he has 
time to berathe and time to rest; we do not subsist at his expense, but our own ; 
when we win battles we reap no harvests of prisoners, supplies or materiel. 
We, in one word, blunderand fail ; and, but for the valor - hardihood of the 
General and his troops, would have been most signally disgraced. 

_ A nation of twenty millions of people, overflowing with bravery and patriot- 
ism and skill in arms, abounding in the sinews of war—men, money and mate- 
riel—should have crushed, at mesingle blow, an enemy so inferior, so feeble, so 
distracted, so badly commanded, so various in color, so defective in courage, so 
poor, badly fed, badly clothed and badly armed—so miserable, comparatively, in 
every sense of the word. But Mars did not preside at the civil council board, 
and our brave men and boys had to bleed and fall and be sacrificed to appease 
the war specie of ignorant, selfish, cruel and incompetent civil rulers! Alas, 
when will nations and people learn wisdom from the pages of history! When 
will our federalists, republicans and democrats, learn the truth and appreciate 
the fact, that the ballot-box can make kings, as well as hereditary succession ! 
When will our people learn to rely on themselves, and to reject the might, the 
majesty and the folly, of the one-man power! An nescis longas regibus esse 
manus? Do you not know that kings mee long arms? It were to be wished, 
says Swift, that they had as long ears. Let our civil chiefs show to their con- 
stituents, that, if they possess the former, they need no pruning of the laticr. 


3. INVESTIGATIONS IN ASTRONOMY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Cavuse.—The author of cause solicits, of the editor of the Commercial Review, 
space for the record and publication of important discourses in astronomy and 
physical science. 

‘he pages of a Commercial Review may seem, from a cursory glance, an inap- 
propriate place for a scientific disquisition. But if the general intelligence of 
the class who are its supporters, anf the importance to them of a correct solu- 
tion of the causes of the solar and stellar phenomena for the accurate determina- 
tion of longitude and latitude, be justly comsidered, the propriety of the selection 
will be apparent. 

One of the most popular writers on astronomy says, of this science, “ that 
there is none whose principles are more certain and demonstrable,” “ and, there- 
fore, the man who questions the leading facts and deductions ” “ only proclaims 
his own imbecility and ignorance ;” and “ Hr hel,” says, that “admission to 
its sanctuary, and to the privileges and, feelings of a votary, is* only to be gain- 
ed by one means—~a sound and sufficient knowledge of mathematics, the great 
instrument of all exact inquiry, without which no man can evér make such ad- 
vances in this or any other of the higher departments of sciénce, as can en- 
title him to form an independent opinion on any subject of discussion within 
their range.”’ 

A comprehension of the first principles and terms constitutes the entire stock 
of the author’s mathematical knowledge; and as the design’ of this and following 
essays is not only to question the “‘ leading facts and deductions of this science,” 
but to demonstrate their entire falsity—the ‘“ imbecr/ ty,” if there be any, must 
rest where it belongs All that the author asks of an intelligent community, is 
that a verdict may not go by default, under a false impression of their compe- 
tency as jurors. 

While enuneiating his discoveries as the most important of the age, the au- 
thor of Cause claims no other merit, than the having patiently surmounted dif- 
ficulties not innate with the snbjects examined, but improved on them by the 
inane warnings of prior surveyors. , 

If it was not necessary in the outset to demonstrate some of the gross and ab- 


surd errors which have originated with mathematicians, and passed, for over two 


hundred years, under their examination without detection, in order to weaken 
the confidence and faith of the public mind in their infallibility, the order of 
these essays would be very different. 

Moriox or Ligh: —The motion of light was deduced from the observed phenom- 
ena attending the eclipses of Jupiter's first sattelite by Roemer, a Danish astron- 
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omer. He observed that those eclipses, which occurred when Jupiter was in op- 
position, or nearest the earth, took place 8’ 13” sooner than the calculated time, 
or the time fixed by the tables; while those eclipses of the satellite, which he 
observed when Jupiter was in conjunction, or furthest from the earth, took place 
‘8 13” later than the calculated time, making a total difference of time of 16 26” 
Hence Roemer calculated that light was not instantaneous, but that it occu- 
pied 16° 26‘ in crossing the orbit of the earth, or 8’ 13” in coming from the 
sun—being nearly two hundred thousand miles of space, Which light traversed 
in a single second of time. ‘ From the mean of six thousand eclipses observed 
by Delambre, this disagreement between «bser:a ion and calculation Was satisfac- 
torily settled at 8' 13’, while both were considered equally correct.” 

The theory of the astronomer was generally received, and if we consider, with 
the observations of Delambre, the pages of matter which have been written on 
the subject, by eminent mathematicians and astronomers, and that over two hun- 
dred years have elapsed since the supposed discovery, it would seem advisedly 
and without haste. 

The place of a ogee or satellite in space, is calculated by what are called the 
elements of the orbit, the explanation of which at this time is unnecessary ; it is 
sufficient to say, that the place of a planet or satellite so calewated, is determined 
with precision. The distance of Jupiter from the sun is four hundred and nine- 
ty-five millions of miles. Thus when the earth is nearest Jupiter, or in opposi- 
tion, we are four hundred millions of miles distant from her. If we suppose a 
motion to light of one hundred and ninety thousand miles in a second, instead 
of an eclipse occurring 8’ 13’ sooner than the calculated time, it ought to oceur 
in opposition, or when the earth is nearest to Jupiter, 33’ 2” Laver than the cal- 
culated time—it requiring that time, according to calculation of its motion, for 
light to traverse the distance of Jupiter to the earth in opposition. Thus, as the 
eclipse occurs 8’ 13’ sooner than the calculated time, Aeht, by its astonishing 
motion, gives us notice of an event (the eclipse) 8 13” before it occurs, and 41’ 
15” before we should have notice of the event according to the theory of light. 
Yet for over two hundred years this absurdity has passed without detection. 

A very simple cause produces the whole observed phenomena. When the 
earth is nearest Jupiter, the satellite, Jupiter and the earth, are all moving in the 
same direction, from west to east. But Jupiter’s periodical time is nearly twelve 
years, consequently changes its postion but little while the earth is describing 
the half of her orbit When the earth, after bemg nearest rege pang 5 oer to the 
opposite part of her orbit, she necessarily moves, when the sun and Jupiter are 
in conjunction,in an opposite direction, or from east to west. Suppose an observ- 
er was stationed in the middle of a street to watch or note tte exact second of 
time in which a bird, passing over a high building, should be hidden or eclipsed 
by the eaves of the roof. If the place of the bird was known at a given moment, 
its velocity and direction, the place of the observer and the angle which the eaves 
of the building made with him—the time of the eclipse, or the moment of pas- 
sage in which it became lost to view, could be correctly calculated. Suppose, as 
the moment of the eclipge of the bird approached, the observer should run with 
velocity toward the building—it is ae that the bird would be lost to view 
sooner than the calculated time ; or, if imitating the metion of the earth, when 
most distantfrom Jupiter, he shouldrun from the building—it is equally evident 
that he would keep it in view, and that the moment of its eclipse would be later 
than the calculated time. The theory of motion to light, must find support else- 
where or fall for want of evidence. Let us now pass to the “ aberration of light,” 
by the discovery of which the theory was supposed to be confirmed. 

AperraTion oF Light.—Astronomers and mathematicians,in their examination 
of physical causes, seldom rest satisfied. One discovery becomés immediately 
the base by which others are proven, or perhaps a platform on which many suc- 
ceeding ones are erected. The phenomenon termed the “ 4ber:ation of L ght,” 
consists of an apparent motion of the stars in the zenith, by which they annual- 
ly describe north and sowth of the equafor small ellipses—the ona axes of 
which decrease as the sine of the latitude, until, in the equator, the ellipse is lost, 
and the motion described is linear, or rather like a pon are. Dr. Bradley was 
the discoverer of the supposed cauce of this, motion ; which he deduced from the 
theory of the motion of light, with which it appeared closely to harmonize, 
while it apparently confirmed the theory of its motion. 
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Observations had been made ee to the time of Bradley, as early as 1669, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the fixed stars had any sensible parallax 
with the diameter of the earth’s orbit for a base. The results of these observa- 
tions seemed discordant. With a view to more perfect observation, aided by the 
great improvements made in astronomical instruments, Bradley fitted up a ze- 
nith sector at Kew, and, aided by his friend Moleneaux, the star known as Gamma 
Draconis, or Etauin, in the head of Draco, was selected for observation, being the 
same before observed by Hook in 1669. Bradley’s letter to Halley (too long for 
insertion), descriptive gf the observed phenomena, together with his theory of 
the cause, which he termed the “ aberration of light,” may be found in Vince’s 
Plane Astronomy, or the “ Philosophical Transactions.” To comprehend the 
subsequent matter, the general reader must understand, that, if the earth had 
no rotation on its axis, the distance of the fixed stars is so great, that, moving 
in six months the diameter of the earth’s orbit (one hundred and ninety mil- 
lions of miles), a star in his zenith would not change its place ifhidden by a fiber 
of cobweb drawn over the face of the telescope. ‘The wires used forthe purpose 
of giving certainty to such and all observations, are really of the tenuity de- 
scribed, and so insensible the disk of the star, that the brightest in the heavens, 
would still be eclipsed or hidden by the finest web which is apparent in the 
morning sun. . 

Bradley and his friend commenced observing Gamma Draconis on the third of 
December, 1725. Fora few days there was no alteration sensible in the place of 
the star. On the 17th December, it passed a little more southwardly than it had 
done before, at previous observations. On the 20th still more southwardly. Not 
having reason to suspect any error in their observations or defect in their instru- 
ment, they were the more surprised, because the star’s apparent motion was con- 
trary to parallax. From day to day the star’s motion was more and more south- 
wardly, until the beginning of March, when it was found to be 20” more south- 
wardly than at the time of the first observation. It now seemed to have arrived 
at its utmost limit southward, and, for several days, no alteration was observed 
in its place. In April, it appeared to be returning northward, and, about the be- 
ginning of June, it passed about the same distance from the zenith it had done 
in the Deeember preceding. It now proceeded northward and continued to do so 
until September, when it again became stationary. From September, the star 
eros south, until, in December, it arrived at the same situation it had occupied 
twelve months before, allowing for its difference of declination from the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. 

A nutation of the earth’s axis was suspected ; but, from observations on other 
stars, particularly a small one nearly opposite to Etauin, the difference of their 
apparent motion was too great to have been produced by that cause. With nu- 
tation their motions should have been the same. Refraction was tried but found 
insufficient. At length it occurred to Dr. Bradley, that if light had motion, the 
observed place of a star would be different from its true place, in consequence 
of the motion of the earth imits orbit. For, if the earth was stationary in its orbit, 
the rectilinear rays supposed projected from a star, would pass directly through 
the tube of the telescope to the eye ; but, as the earth tra¥erses its orbit with a ve- 
locity of 65,000 miles the hour, the tube of the a would require to be 
depressed sufficiently to allow the rays to pass through the tube without im- 
pinging on its sides, in order to observe the star. Suppose the velocity of the 
earth was equal to the su posed motion of light, say 190,000 miles a second ; as 
c p the whole orbit of the earth is but a point to the star, 

y¥v +k the rays may be supposed parallel. Eappose light con- 

iy sisted of an infinite number of particles, falling like 

yin rain or small shot in parallel lines for the whole extent 
a ' nan of the earth’s orbit. Then, if A B, in the diagram, be a 
in Vitia i 1 section of the earth’s orbit, say 190,000 miles, and the 
P| ', dotted lines represent the falling or projected particles 
44 Le yy of light from a star in the zenith of an observer—the 
ili titty a motion in the orbit being suposed for the occasion to 
¥ nine | ne a be same as that of light, 190,000 miles the second—then 

A ‘ * B would the star D, be actually observed at C. For such 
must be the inclination of the telescope, 45%, to enable the particles of light to 
pass through the telescope without touching its sides. Therefore the angle of 
aberration would be 45°, and the true place of the star, observable at C, be at 
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D, or immediately in the zenith of the observer B. Now the actual difference 
between the supposed motion of light and that of the earth in its orbit, the latter 
moving at the rate of 19 miles in the second, is as 1 to 10,000. Therefore a 
star observed in the equator 32”.4 in advance of an observer near the zenith, 
has its true place in the zenith, and the angle of aberration would be 32.4. Dr. 
Bradley says, the aberration of a star, never exceeds 20” by observation. The 
aberration of a star in the zenith of the equator, in the equinoxes, or soon after, 
ought to be greater, or at all times near the poles, to correspond with the motion 
of light. , 

But not desiring to enter into or examine the merits or demerits in the 
quantity of the supposed aberration, its accordance or disagreement with the 
supposed velocity of light—there are abundant evidences in the letter of Brad- 
ley to Halley, of the existence of causes in producing the phenomena in which 
light could have had no part, causes which are fatal to the supposition of the ex- 
istence of appreciable motion to light. Dr. Bradley, says, in his letter, that he 
had not “Ses 4 vier observing (Note, 1727, two years subsequent to the first observ- 
ations) ‘before I perceived that the notion we had before entertained of the 
stars Yeing furthest north or south when the sun was about the equinoxes, was 
only true of those stars that were near the solstitial colure. After observations of 
a few months, I discovered what I then apprehended to be a general law, ob- 
served by all the stars, viz., that each of them became stationary or was furthest 
north or south when they passed my zenith at 6 o’clock in the morning or evening. 
I perceived, likewise, that whatever situation the stars were in with respect to 
the cardinal points of the ecliptic, the apparent motion of every one tended the 
same way when they passed my instrument, about the same hour of the day or 
night, for they all moved southward while they passed in the day, and north- 
ward in the night, so that each was furthest north when it came about 6 o’clock in 
the evening, and furthest south when it came about 6 o’clock in the morning.” 

Although Bradley says, he deferred its examination (the matter of the prece- 
ding extract) until he could be furnished with a series of observations taken in 
all parts of the year, he never returns to it ; either because he perceived the dis- 
ouvlanas and was unwilling to abandon a beautiful theory ; or, the discordance 
escaping his attention, he was willing to give publicity to the facts observed, the 
cause of which he had not been able to discover. The axillinear motion of the 
earth is not taken into consideratien in the aberration of light, being nearly in- 
appreciable; any motion of the stars so apparently appertaining to the motion in 
the axes, and corresponding so closely with the orbitua]l phenomena, if we take 
into consideration the revolution which the earth describes in the whole year on 
its axis, Was demonstrative that the cause belonged, in the whole or greater part, 
to the axillinear motion, and was independent of the supposed motion of light. 

The phenomenon known in astronomy as the “aberration of light,” is conse- 
quent on a changing of refraction. The same cause which produces “ aberra- 
tion,” gives origin to a vast range of phenomena, and its discovery solves many 
of the most intricate problems in astronomy. 

It is strange that it should have escaped the investigation of mathematicians, 
and affords another evidence of the inutility of that science in the investigation 
of cause. I have denominated it— 

Force ry tHe Diaconat.—lf an homogeneous fluid spherical mass, be in revolu- 
tion round an axis of rotation, and it have at the same time motion in space, by 
the impression of the same or any force at right-angles with its axis, it will as- 
sume the form of an oblong, elliptical spheroid, whose transverse axis will always 
be in its equator and in the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which the right lines 
between which it is at any instant moving, will form the sides. 

If the circle P. inthe diagram, Fig. 1, be the equatorial section of such a sphere 
in revolution, and it have motion in space, between the lines A and B, in the 
direction of*the arrows, and in the same direction revolve around the axis P, 
then will the dotted line 67,69, be the form of the ellipse, and the line D P C 
be the line of its apsides under every velocity in the axis or orbit. 

For if we suppose the mass to be moving round 8, the sun, Fig. 2, with the veloc- 
ity of the eurth’s orbitual motion, say 63,000 miles the hour, and at the same time 
round its axis, with the earth’s angular equatorial velocity of about 1000 miles the 
hour, the particles at its equator at M, midnight, will move with a velocity of 69,- 
900 miles the hour, while at N, neon or mid-day, they will move with a veloe- 
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ity of only 67,000 miles the hour. For at M, midnight, the angular motion 
round the axis of 1000 miles at the equator is with pre additive to the motion 
[Fig. 1.] in the orbit, while at N, noon, it is op- 
ro to and substractive from it. t 
S.R.,sun rise, the motion of the par- 
ticles will be 68,000 miles the hour, or 
the velocity of the orbitual motion, 
and with the same velocity will the 
move at 6S S.,sunset. At the point 3, 
in the morning, the velocity will be 
the mean between 68 and 69, miles, 
or 6814 thousand miles the hour, as 
the axillinear velocity of the particles 
7 on the surface of a sphere in rotation 
ne must decrease as the cosines of lati- 
ane tude ; the form which the sphere must 
necessarily assume under the forces, 
will be that of an oblong, oblate, el- 
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SWZ em spheroid, whose apsides will 
= sg always be under any ratio of force or 





given direction, as C D, the trans- 
verse axis is to A d, B ¢, the sides of the parallelogram. 

The earth is not an homogeneous fluid spherical mass of matter, nor is the force 
in the orbit at right-angles with the axis, but every particle of matter of which 
it is composed is in motion, and (Fig. 2.] 
must be acted on by all the forces 
a: age in their ratio of motion. 

The proposition is self-evident, 
and the manifestations of the force 
must be wide spread throughout the 
universe. 

Force in the diagonal is the cause 
of the following phenomena. The 
tides of the ocean; diurnal variation 
in atmospheric pressure ; diurnal }-= 
changes in the electricity of the at- { 
mosphere ; diurnal variations of the 
magnetic needle ; diurnal change in 
atmospheric refraction, producing 
the phenomenon known as the aber- 
ration of light; the zodical light, and 
other phenomena. 

For the full comprehension of the 
forces, all emanating from one law, 
by which these and other phenom- 
ena are produced, it will be neces- 
sary for the reader to follow the author through the following demonstrations : 
Ist, the non-existence of a centrifugal force in mechanics or nature ; 2d, the law 
of motion, by which that deflection is produced which causes weight and which 
has been termed gravity. 

The next number of Cau:e, will be devoted to these subjeets. 


4. THE CENSUS OF 1850. 


e following series of letters were add by the editor, as chief of the bureau of statistics 
of the State of Louisiana, to the census board at Washington; and, discussing as they do a number 
of subjects of deep interest to our readers, their insertion in the Review will not be regarded in- 
appropriate.—Eb. 





LETTER I. 


PLAN OF CENSUS ENUMERATIONS ; MODE OF PREPARING BLANKS; WHETHER SPECIAL 
BLANKS APPLICABLE TO THE SEVERAL STATES; HOW FAR THE SOUTH IS INTER- 
ESTED, &0. 

GentLeMEN—At the request of his Excellency, the Governor of Louisiana, I have 
the honor to reply to the circular letter forwarded to his address by the Census 
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Board of 1850, of which, by act of the last session of Congress you are constituted 
members. 

la this circular it is announced that the board have “ authorized the prepara- 
tion of blanks to differ somewhat, as the requirement of different sections may 
suggest,” and desire to be informed “ what subjects embraced within the census 
of ic40 have no practical bearing upon the resources of Louisiana, and had better 
be dispensed with, and what subjects not embraced” in that census substituted 
in their stead? 

Before entering upon a discussion of the matters indicated by the board, with 
all due deference, | cannot but think the innovation intended upon the accustomed 
method u° collecting our national statistics, and the plan in particular adopted, 
if at all practicable, calculated to lead in the result to serious evil and give, either 
for reference or comparison, but very inadequate notions of the “ varied interests 
of the Union.” 

If the blanks ‘‘authorized”’ by the honorable census committee have not yet 
been prepared, and if the determination to prepare them be not irrevocable, the 
following facts and considerations are respectfully presented to their considera- 
tion. 

The national census of 1840, involving an important departure from those of 
an earlier date, in extending its inquiries to the minute divisions of property as 
well as par ogg gave rise to many misgivings from those (a very large class) 
disposed to limit the prerogatives of the federal government within the strict 
line of precedent under the constitution. Whatever weight these scruples may 
have had, and I acknowledge the greatest respect for those who entertain them, 
the fact that entire uniformity in every particular was observed in the interroga- 
tories ee pe to every section of the Union, was calculated to appease and 
reconcile the opposition. The smaller States could suspect no covert design upon 
the part of the majority under a system ostensibly so fair. 

I am ready to admit the importance of embracing within the scope of the de- 
cennial census of the federal government, the innumerable industrial pursuits in 
which our people are engaged, being aware that adequate notions of these pur- 
suits can bé obtained in no other manner, although as indispensable to correct 
legislation as matters of population are to the establishment of a sound repre- 
sentative system, 

The principle of uniformity is, however, one upon which I would rigidly in- 
sist in every such census as an invaluable safe-guard and guarantee against the 
dangers incident to every federal system, of rival or dominant interests, uniting 
or acting alone for the accomplisment of sectional or party ends. One of the 
beauties of our federal system is the universal application of every one of its 
laws to every class or interest, thus preventing forever the anomaly so often ob- 
served in British legislation of an edict extending to Wales or Ireland only when 
specifically named. This universality may be designated the pillar of our con- 
federated strength, which any disturbance, however slight or continued, may 
cause to totter and fall. 

No where, it is believed, is the danger of encroachment more imminent than in 
these very census enumerations, since the points of attack of interest upon inter- 
est may be multiplied as particulars increase and irregularities become more and 
more considerable. The federal census furnishes the great common measure of 
our representative system and in some contingencies may become the basis too 
of our taxation. 

If the government may depart in one particular from the system of uniformity, 
a high Tnevsthonaty power is involved which may extend to many particulars, 
arid it will be as easy to frame a reason for departure in matters of population 
as in those of wealth and productive industry. 

For example, would the declaration “In blanks sent to the northern States, 
questions relating to slavery must be superfluous,” be less reasonable than the 
one contained in the circular of the honorable board, ‘In blanks sent to the nor- 
thern States, to include questions relative’to the growth of cotton, rice and cane- 
sugar, would be as superfluous as to include productions exclusively northern in 
blanks sent to the southern States?” The census commissioners of 1°40. had 
any discretionary power been vested in them, would doubtless, in accordance 
with common opinion, have thought so ; and the important and instructive fact 
had thus never been officially divulged, if divulged at all, that slavery ex- 
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isted in most of the northern States, there being one slave in New Hampshire, 
five in Rhode Island, seventeen in Connécticut, four in New York, six hundred 
and seventy-four in New Jersey, sixty-four in Pennsylvania, three in Ohio, three 
in Indiana, and three hundred and thirty-one in Illinois! 

This is but one of a number of illustrations which suggest themselves, and 
which every person upon a little reflection can supply for himeelf. 

But how do the census beard propose to be informed in regard to the propriety 
of certain questions in some sections and not in others? In a country so wide 
as ours they must necessarily depend upon representations, and very imperfect 
if not incorrect ones, made to them by parties either without interest in the mat- 
ter, or, as it may happen, interested to misrepresent. 

The plan of the commissioners makes indispensable to the taking of the cen- 
sus, the very information which the census itself can alone give! It is to rely 
too upon vague impressions and opinions for data which experience has shown 
will often escape the most diligent and active investigations of persons employed 
upon the spot, and paid for its collection. 

In the very iteys of rice, cotton and cane sugar, with which the board illustrate, 
and whith they argue to be of exclusively southern interest, we know that the two 
first named were actually among the products of Illinois and Indiana by the cen- 
sus of 1840, and cannot be regarded improbable now in Oregon, States and ter- 
ritories in no respect southern ; and that the designation of eane sugar as an ex- 
clusively southern product will lead to confusion and error in the classifications 
which have*been adopted as well by art as science. Cane sugar is shown by the 
last census to be the product of every State in the Union except one. “ By cane 
sugar,” says Professor McCulloch in his late report to Congress, “ chemists and 
refiners mean not only the extract of ed aggre of the cane, but the same substance, 
however produced. The beet, the maple, the melon, the indian corn plant, &c., 
all yield cane or erystallizable sugar,” &c. 

But the instances of rice, cotton and cane sugar, ff the board, by the last, be sup- 
posed to intend the Louisiana product, are peeuliar, stand almost entirely alone, 
and furnish no fair criteri to judge of the merits of the plan contemplated. The 
most careful examination of the census of 1840 will satisfy any one of the impos- 
sibility of determining any of the innumerable products embraced to be of exclu- 
sively northérn, southern, eastern or western, origin. For example : 

In the department of mining there is but a single State in the whole Union 
which makes no answer, and that is Mississippi. Arkansas shows no lead or 
other metals, but it is well known now that she has entered upon the mining in- 
dustry. Not one gustion under this head, except those relating to gold, was an- 
swered by less than a ge of the States, and that without regard to geo- 
graphical divisions of North, South, &e. 

Of the twenty-seven questions under agriculture, nineteen are answered by ev- 
ery State in the Union, twenty-three by every State except two or three, and only 
two (rice and cotton) by less.than twenty-five States of the confederacy. There 
can be no room here, assuredly, for the designation of products as exclusively 
northern, southern, &c. ‘ 

The next division is horticulture, and every question is answered by every 
State. R 
Commerrce.—There are eleven questions ; six States answer every one of them— 
the others are neither northern nor southern, &c., exclusively, aud only three of 
these last fail in answer to more than two questions. 

Fisneries.— But one question is asked which every State in the Union might 
not have answered, strictly ; and with reference to every other question, majori- 
ties of the States answer without regard to position. Louisiana returns no men 
employed in the fisheries, yet it takes several hundred, without doubt, to supply 
the markets of New Orleans. 

Tue Forrsts.—Out of six questions four are answered almost unanimously ; 
and the other two, relating to tar, pitch and ashes, &c., are answered by about 
half the States without reference to position. 

ManvurActures.—The questions are 129. Only ten or twelve of these ques- 
tions are not answered by southern and northern, &c., States promiscuously, and 
by as many of the one as the otther ; and these relate to gunpowder, glass, sugar- 
refining and cordage, in whieh m: ny changes have doubtless occurred since the 
last census. Not a single question is asked but what was answered by States to 
the North, South, East and West. 
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Thus, then, it is evident, that, to frame one set of queries for one Set of States, 
"geographically, and another set for the others, is an impessibility. It is equally 
impossible—] mean, of course, if fairness and aceuracy'be the objeet—to find a 
State whose products are so peculiar as to demand an entirely different formula 
from the others. Of the 158 questions embraced in the census of ‘1840, Missis- 
sippi, Whose products are the least diversified of all, answers 116, and would no 
doubt now answer 130, while New York, the most diversified, answers all but 
twelve questions, Massachusetts answers 171, Connecticut 162, &c., and the great 
majority over 140 or 150 questions. 

If it be said that these questions do not cover the whole field, it may be doubt- 
ed whether any others that can be devised will follow adifferent rule in regard 
to sections, and it is quite evident that none of them may be omitted. 

In every census, it should be observed that uniformity in the questions pro- 
pounded to different sections must be accompanied by asimilar uniformity with 
the provisions of previous censuses. Without such a rule the impertant compar- 
isons of epoch with epoch can never be made, and the science of statistics be- 
comes impossible. , 

It will Ne insisted, with little force, that although the answers to the queries 
of 1840 are very general among the States, without regard to position, yet in 
many cases they show amounts so small as te be unworthy thé trouble of collee 
tion or of special enumeration. If accuracy be an important object, no items can 
be considered unimpertant, since a great number of the most incousiderable will. 
if taken together, swell into an enormous aggregate. Nor is the quantity or the 
value of any product the sole or chief object of interest. The fact of its existence 
in a particular locality may be far more impertant, in evineing a possible ca- 
pacity for its more extensive introduction there, natural causes being demou- 
strated favorable. It is important, tod, to trace the nig rong. Ng the progress of 
every branch of industry. Had our earlier censuses been taken with equal mi- 
nuteness with the last, what invaluable comparisons and deductions might be 
traced! Massachusetts, for her $42,000,000 manufacturing capital, would have 
shown in 1790 two or three millions only, perhaps, and it is not impossible, in 
some remote census, she will look back with as-much contempt upon her presen: 
capital, as she no doubt now does upon that of 1790, 

rt must be evident, foo, to the census board, that if particular questions are ap 
plicable to certain States only, they must for a like reason be applicable to dit 
ferent parts of the same State. I say for a like, although it were easy to main- 
tain a stronger reason, since there is notso great a difference, fyr example, between 
the industry of Virginia, a southern State, and New York,a northern one, as be- 
tween Virginia to the east or,westward of the meuntains. The exainples may be 
multiplied” 

Finally, the plan proposed by the census board, if admitted practicable, prom 
ises, in the result, injustice to the southern States, and upon this account ould 
meet with little favor. The South enjoys the reputation of being exclusively 
agricultural, whilst the North, having ia common with us innumerable branches 
oi agricultural industry, enjoys almost the nronopoly of manufactures. Thus, 
therefore, in tabular forms framed for the South, it will be easy to omit sume 
branch of manufactures foes - existing here; but, in formula for the North, it 
will be impossible to omit any branch of agriculture. Ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred agricultural products will be taken for granted common to the North and 
South, and only one in one hundred manufacturing products common to the 
South with the North! Nearly every mistake that occurs must for an obvious 
necessity be against the South, and the chances of mistakes are innumerable ! 

1 shall have the honor in the course of a few days to address several other com- 
munications to the honorable board of census in regard to the subjects embraced 
in their circular letter, and others, of a general character, relating to the census 
of 1550. 

LETTER II. 


POPULATION OF LOUISIANA ; EMPLOYMENT OF POPULATION ; NUMBER OF INSANE, DEAF 
AND DUMB; NUMBER OF EDUCATED AND UNEDUCATED, INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL IN 
LOWISIANA ; ANNUAL PRODUCT OF INDUSTRY. 


In a previous letter I took occasion to examine in detail the principle proposed 
for the census enumerations of 1850, so far as the preparation of blanks suitable 
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to different localities was concerned, and declared it to be impracticable, or if 
practicable, inadequate to meet the requisitions of such a census, and calculated 
in the result to lead to injustice toward the southern States. 

As it is posssible, however, that the census board have made up their minds 
on this subject, and by the preparation of the blanks “authorized” are too far 
committed to retreat, or to make any modifications, even if convinced by the 
r ‘asonings advanced, which cannot be taken for granted, I will in the present 
communication wave all objections and reply fully to the points indicated by 
their cireular. If blanks must be prepared of the character described, full and 
correct information in regard to the varieus localities and divisions of the Union 
hecomes a necessary prerequisite. 

The queries propounded by the honorable census board are— 
1.—What subjects embraced within the census of 1840 have no pract-cal bvaring 

upon the resources of Louisiana, and had better be dispensed with ? 
2—What subject important to Louisiana, but not em'raccd within that census, 

would be worthy of notice in the census of 1850? 

By the census of 1840, Louisiana exhibited the following : 

I.— POPULATION. 


Whites. Free colored. Slaves. Total. 
158,457 2c ccnccccecccce ces cBBy Wee cccccccssc cence coc cslOOyhi occccccccccccss savant 
Il.—EMPLOYMENT OF POPULATION. 

Agriculture, ....00. cccecesceee ooee 79,299 | Sea navigation, ..+.0++esecceeceeeesel ee 

OTOC, ccncccccccccccccccsccccs 8,049 } River navigation,....cscccccscccccsee WZ 
Manufactures, .....-.eeeeeeeceeeees 7,565 | Professions,, .....eeceececceeceecees LUIS 


. “ILL—-INSANITY, &C. 


Deaf, blind, dumb and imsane—white,........0.ccccecceee cece cceecceceaceeeseeees lod 
i “ “ EI, bbb ad's «Unde ah sdnc tc iudicescescessieiccgicen< 98 


1V.—EDUCATION, &C. 


Colleges, cccccccccscccccccccccccccces BZ} Common schools,.....cccsccecccesees 179 
Bertambssc ccccccccececsceccocceccces COD T Total schhokare, . .cccc cece cccescovccecdj Ste 
Schools, £C.,...cccccccescccesccscccee 52] Public scholars, .... 2.02000 ccccecceegl, 1 
Scholars,...se+ecesesereeeceenseceeeel,995 | Whites unable to read and write over 

, 21 years Old, «..00e ccceccceccces 04,961 


V.—-INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL IN LOUISIAMA. 


Tn iron furnaces, &c.,......+-+++ $357,000 } Soap and candles,........+-06+-- 115,500 
Horticulture,.......¢.+ee+ee+0++ 359,711 | Distilled and fermented liquors,. 110,000 
6.000 


Foreign epmmerce,.......+.+-+++ 16,770,000 | Drugs and paints............+-.. 
Retail trade,, ..e-geeee sees eeee 14,301,624 | Barthenware,..,....eceeeeecees 3,000 
Lumber yards,........--+-+3-+- 260,045 | Sugar refineries, chocolate and 


Miscellanies, .......06.Meeesee- 144,528 confectionary,.... seseseses 351,000 
Machinery, cutlery, and bricks Printing and binding,........... “293.700 
and lime manufacturers,.... 2,452,600 | Carriages and wagons,.......... 15,780 


Cotton and dyeing factories, .... 22,000 | Flonr, grist and saw milis,...... 1,870,795 

Tobacco manufactories,......... 95,000 | Furniture manufactories........ 576,050 

Leather, tanneriesand saddleries, 132,125 | Other manufuctories,........... 417,609 

Other leather products,......... 89,550 
Vi.—PRODUCT OF LOUISIANA. 

#99, 888 | Bbls. naval stores,....eesedseees 2,233 
#381,248 | Value skins and furs, .......... $1,179 
Sheep, .oreeccececcecececeecees *98,072) Val. maahipery man.,.......... $5,000 - 
eink 4.0 660 esas c6usebe se sees #323,220 | bricks and lime,............ $861,055 
Value of poultry,..........-+.. $283,559 cotton manufacture and dy- 

Bu@#hels wheat produced,......, 60 Bs, ent osbsqannssece 18,900 





Horses and mules,,.......+.++: 
Neat cattle,.. ce cccccccdeceges 


OAts...e..eeeececeeeeees 107,353 | Value silk manufactures;....... 420 
TY, cece cccsecccccevers 1,812 tobacco manuf.,.......+-.+. 150,000 
COEM,. ccccccccccscccccs 5,952,912 leather manuf.,..........- 108.500 


Pounds of wool,. .......e0+ ese 49,283 | Pounds soap, ......ceeeceeeeees 2,202,200 
tallow candles,...........-- 2,500,030 


HOPS,. ocveecccecces cece 115 
WOR 6 606.0 bbs cece sce ‘ 1,012 | OPOTM, BF. GD., 0 ccccccccece 40,000 
285,520 





Bushels potatoes,....2......++0+ 


§38,341 | Gallons spirits,,.........2.2.065 





Tons NAY, .-cccccccccsccccccecs 24,651 BNC, BEigoc cece cecccccccccces 2.400 

Pounds tobacco, ....-.eeeee eee 119,824 | Value drugs, &€.,.........22006. $42,000 

Teper cccccvcsciccccsee BARES GOPENO WATS, . o.c06 coccccce 1.000 

COLTON, «ose e ee scene 0 ee 152,555,368 sugar refinerics,,.....s-e20. 770,000 

. RIUM 20 ccc cccccvccccccce 317 Chocolate,.........eceegeces 7,000 

SUQAT, «eee eee cers oes 119,947,7 confectionary,........0+..65 20.000 

Cords of wood sold,.....scepeees 202,867 een se EE CEE 23,550 
Dairy produce value,......-.4¢.. $153,069 Prod. saw, grist and flour 

$11,769 MMS, cg ccecccicccsscees 706,785 


Orchard produce value,.....,-.- 





—_—— 


* Number existing in the State, and not, of course, the product of a year. 
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Gallons wine Made, .....+.0+05- 2,884 | Value vessels built,.........0++% 80,500 
Other produce,. «sees cceeccsecee $65,190 furniture manufactured,.... 2,300 
Market gardens, ........0..-+-. $240,042 houses builtj.........ees00+ 2,730,044 
NUrseTicS,....ccccccscccesccecs $32,415 other manuf,, ....0-eees eee 5,000 
Lumber, value,.«...--eseeeeeee $66,106 


From these tables it will be perceived that the only items embraced in the cen- 
sus of 1840, which had no practical bearing upon Louisiana at that time, were— 

i. Lead, gold, anthracite and bituminous coal, salt, granite, marble, &c., un- 
der the head of mining, in which I do not know whether any capital or mdustry 
has been since applied—probably very little if any. The mineral resources of 
Louisiana have never been accurately determined. We have never had a geo- 
logical survey. A reconnoisance was once made in a very hurried manner by a 
learned Professor, for which the State paid liberally ; but what the results were 
no one can now learn, as the manuscripts were not printed, and have been lost 
by some carelessness, or abstracted from the State records. A substantial sand- 
stone is said to exist in the neighborhood of Natchitoches, suitable for building 
purposes, and the foundatiens of an old Spanish fort were made of it; but as to 
any thing else I am entirely in the dark.* 

2. Barley, buckwheat, hemp and flax, dried and pickled fish, oil, whalebone, 
&c., ashes, ginseng—manufactures of fire-arms, metals, marble, wool, flax, hats, 
straw bonnets, gunpowder, turpentine and varnish, glass of every sort, paper, 
rope-walks and musical instruments. Many changes have, doubtless, been ef- 
fected in ten years. Some little barley and buckwheat may be grewn, being the 
product of every other State in the Union, and being excluded from ours from 
no necessary reason. ‘Our fisheries are for daily and domestic consamption, and 
probably none of the products are salted. Some value is doubtless now obtained 
from ashes. We have marble yards producing the finest description of work. 
The production of turpentine is an dbiect of great interest in some parts of the 
State. We had one paper mill in operation for several years, but the experiment 
was unsuccessful.t In the other items, matters remain very much as in the cen- 
sus of eighteen hundred and forty. 

Of the questions relating to population not one is irrelevant to Louisiana. 

By the tables embraced in this communication it will be perceived which of 
the products of Louisiana are the most considerable and which the least considera- 
ble in amount. In wheat, hops, wax, silk, skins and furs, earthenware, &c., the 
amounts are almost nominal. Sugar, cotton, corn, rice and commerce, make up 
the resources and prosperity of Louisiana. Yet as the State advances in popu- 
lation she is diversifying more and more her industry and the occupations of ior 
people. 

In my néxt I shall reply to the second interrogatory of the board. 


LETTER III. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN SUGAR .INDUSTRY , LANDS AND LEVEES OF LOUISIANA; IMPOR- 
TANCE OF STATISTICAL BUREAUS. 


The second question proposed by the Census Board, is: 


What subjects important to Louisiana, but not encvraced within the census of 1840, 
would be worthy f notice m that of 1350? 


In answering this inquiry fully, I should necessarily be compelled to enter 
upon many particulars, which, for the convenience of arrangement, I prefer post- 
poning to another place in this series of letters. There are still some matters of 
a very special and others of a general character, which may come in very well 
here. The suggestions that will be advanced hereafter, have as much applica- 
tion to Louisiana as to the other States. 

It occurs to me that the classification of sugar as an agricu'lural product, 
though agreeable to all usage, and probably more equitable than any other that 
could be made, leads yet to some omissions which might well be supplied in 
this census. Whilst wine, silk, leather, tobacco, &c., are considered products of 
man fa turing as well as agricultural industry, sugar would appear to have 





*In the North-west parishes of the State, iron ore and coal exists to an extent not determined, 
as I am informed by Professor Forshay. 

+ A cotton manufactory is now in contemplation at New Orleans, by a company which may be 
the means of an extensive introduction of this industry. 
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some ground for a similar distinction. I will admit that there are difficulties 
in the subject ; but what I am unwilling to allow, is that the most trifling in- 
vestinent of capital in every other branch of manufacturing industry, in the way 
of machinery, &c., should be neted, whilst the enormous Investments made by 
our planters in the construction of mills, engines, &e., reaching, in some in- 
stances, in amount to the investments of the most extensive cotton factories, are 
entirely overlooked. These have no counterpart in any other branch of agri- 
cultural industry ; they are purely implements of manufacture—as much so as 
any others that could be named. I mention the subject in the hope that if there 
be any practica le mode of collecting the statistics of these investments separ- 
er it will be done. 

here are some special questions in reference to the /ands of Louisiana, which 
would be very interesting if obtained. What proportion of the soil in cultiva- 
tion is subject to overflow, and what are the average losses from this source? 
What quantity of sediment is deposited upon lands, and its value in fertilizing 
them? What have been the elevations, if any, in the beds of the different 
streains whose banks have been leveed? What accretions of land are caused by 
the lower Mississippi, and what losses by washing away? I refer to these 
oints as of great interest, without undertaking to say that any of them could 
furnished in a Government census. I think that a better and wore reliable 
manner of collecting and combining all such data would be, by the establish- 
ment in each of the States of a Bureau of Statistics. 

I would, therefore, urge on the honorable census board, as not inappropriate- 
ly a part of their duty and calculated to develop, in a high degree, the resources 
of the coynfry, and materially facilitate the taking of the decennial censuses, 
the necessity of urging, in every proper manner, on the different States, the im- 

ortance of connecting with their State Departments regular Bureaus of Statistics. 
rhe expense myst in every case be inconsiderable, and the advantages inealeu- 
lable. Probably in no other way can the most minute items be obtained, which 
must escape all general formulas intehded for the whole or a number of the 
States. The annual or biennial reports of these bureaus to the various Legisla- 
tures, if collected together at Washington, combined and digested, woyld, from 
year to year, furnish the data which the Patent Office in vain seeks, which come 
too seldom in the national census, and then imperfectly, but which are always 
necessary to correct legislation. 

I am happy to announce that some of the States have taken the initiative in 
this matter, and that Louisiana has been the first to move. She has established 
a regular office of statistics ; and, although the act of the Legislature is defec- 
tive and leaves the office without proper organization and without the power of 
effecting much good, yet a beginning has been made, and the necessary amend- 
ments and improvements can readily be suggested, and it is hoped will be 
adopted. Circulars have been sent to all the other States, inviting a co-opera- 
tion, and movements have been made by several of them in the matter. The 
time may not be far distant when all the States will display the commendable 
spirit of Massachusetts, in the minute manner in which she preserves the statis- 
tues of her population and industry (though yet without a regular bureau), and 
the spirit which actuates some of the more advanced Europea nations. On 
this subject I shall remark again more fully in the sequel. 

I would refer the honorable census board, for many particulars relative to Lou- 
isiana, to the first report of this bureau made to the late Commissioner of Patents, 
and embodied in his annual report, now, it is believed, at Washington in man- 
uscript, although expected anxiously by the country and more especially by 
houisiana, for several months, on account of the valuable reports embraced in 
it on, Sugar, with all the various drawings of sugar machinery, &c., by Mr. 
Fleishman, whose labors in this field, though hardly more than begun, it 1s un- 
derstood, have been dispensed with by the present administration. I cannot 
feel at liberty to close this letter without inquiring whether minute scientific in- 
vestigations relative to the production and manufacture of sugar, are not ‘as im- 
portant to the planters of Louisiana, as the minute analysis of wheat, conduct- 
ed by Prof. Beck; and ptiblished within a few months, can be to the farmers of 
the North? I advert to the subject in the hope that the investigations of Mr. 
Fleishman will be resumed by himself ar by some other person appointed by 
Goverument. 
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LETTER IV. 


£LSORS IN THE CENSUS ENUMERATIONS AND MODE OF AMENDMENT ; WAGES OF LABOR ; 

COST OF TRANSPORTATION ; INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS ; OMISSIONS IN PREVIOUS CEN- 

SUSES. 1 

The remaining remarks that I shall have the honor of addressing to the census 
board are of a general character, relating equally to all sections of the Union, and 
although not called for in the terms of the circular to which I am replying, are 
evidently embraced within its spirit. My duty would be inadequately performed 
did I neglect them. 

The subject naturally divides itself into questions relating to wealth and to 
population ; and first, of weaith : 

In estimating the productions of the United States very great errors have been 
made by not paying sufficient regard to the fact that our census enumerations 
give, in a multitude of instances, a value, the result of agriculture, the forests, 
é&c., and the same value over again, the result of manufacturing industry. Thus, 
to take an example, the 500,000 bales of cotton consumed by the manufacturers 
of the Union are estimated as an agricultural product, aud being converted into 
another form by industry, are counted again at their full value in manufactures, 
swelling by this means enormously the aggregate of productions in our tables, 
and showing a disproportionate creation of wealth in the manufacturing regions. 
By the plan which has been pursued, Massachusetts is actually considered a 
producer of the whole stock consumed in her factories, whilst in regard to cotton, 
to go no further, eight out of the sixteen millions of dollars set down to her credit 
is the result of the industry of other and remote sections ! 

It is suggested, then, as an inquiry peculiarly appropriate, when requiring the 
amount of capital invested, and the value of product, ‘‘ what quantity and value 
in stock or material is annually consumed ?”’ or, if this be not found practicable, 
then to embrace in the general summaries made up from the census all the neces- 
sary corrections and ddipstions. The late census of Massachusetts has attempted 
this, in part, for that State. 

The error in the aggregate of our industry, as shown by the eensus of 1840, for 
the reason above indicated, has been considered by statisticians as amounting 
to the enormous sum of $275,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

Another valuable element in matters of manufacturing industry, is that of wa- 
ges or the (pe gen which /abor receives of the ultimate product. If this can- 
not be had by direct queries to the employer, from the opposition which exists 
to such statements, it could be dedueed, with tolerable accuracy, where the 
a of capital invested, stock eonsumed and dividends declared, are 
cnown. 

I am not sure that very interesting and valuable tables, showing the remune- 
ration received by the laborer, with or without board found, might not be made 
up from interrogatories skillfully devised. Information of this sort would great- 
ly promote the industry of the nation, in showing where oops od enterprises, 
in which labor is a leading ingredient, must flourish, and it would at the same 
time tend to correct many erroneous impressions afloat regarding the profits of 
different employments. 

The cost of transportation to the market of consumption, or of export, is also 
suggested as an important object of attention. Producers nearest the market en- 
joy a virtual protection to the extent of their savings in ~~ which, in regard 
to bulky articles of small value, becomes considerable. On this principle the 
corn and wheat growers of Wisconsin and Iowa are far less favored than those of 
New York and Virginia, and it will take much if not the whole advantage grow- 
ing out of superior productiveness of soil to compensate them. I throw this out 
as a hint which might possibly be of some practical utility. 

Many important items were omitted in the census enumeration of 1840, which 
should unquestionably be inserted in the next, or where found impracticable no- 
ted in the general summary or “ recapitulation.” Among these are honey, which 
the late Commissioner of Patents, upon the basis of Bevin’s calculations, estimates 
at $2,299 590; pasturage $20,000,000, e:¢* $5,186,200, feathers $1,000,000, firewood 
$37,500,000, straw, chaff, and other residuum of the crops, $74,000,000, makin 
a graud total in these few articles of nearly one hundred and forty millions o 
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dollars entirely unnoticed.* To which add for manures at least $50,000,000, and 
butchers’ meats, &c., $100,000,000, 

Finally, whilst the census gives so many minute particulars of agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial industry, it would seem fitting to include mat- 
ters of investment in infernal improvement. What amounts are now invested in 
the different States in railroads, turnpikes, canals, &e , and what the annual ad- 
ditions of capital to these branches of industry? At present we must trust to 
mere approximations and estimates, without being able always to arrive at relia- 
ble data. It would be a matter of interest to every citizen of the Republic to 
know with certainty the amount of capital invested in each of the States, and in 
the whole Union, in all the various measures of internal improvement.t j 

I do not question that examples wight be given almost innumerable, which 
would seem to stand upon a common ground with these presented, if any were 
cupped worthy of attention ; but I have selected them from the mass as of such 
high importance as to demand peculiar and separate consideration. 


LETTER V. 


POPULATION OF RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES ; STATISTICS OF POPULATION ; HISTORY 
OF CENSUS ENUMERATIONS AND ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN CENSUS. 


Russia and the United States, according to Mr. Allison in his lately published 
work on population, arefthe two great powers of the world, which, though latest 
on the stage of action, and last to be recognized among rg, SA nations, are 
advancing in population with the most amazing strides. In the one he recog- 
nizes the element of despotism struggling with man, and marching steadily on- 
ward by conquests over him ; in the other, the elasticity, vigor and energy of 
democracy, overcoming all the obstacles of nature and pressing forward into the 
depth of the wilderness to subdue it into activity and life. 

‘he comparison and this contrast are striking. While all the original States 
of Christendom, where the battles of the reformation and civilization have been 
fought and woh, and all the principles of progress were,earliest sown, exhibit a 
gradual decline or at most a sluggish advance—in the savage wilds and the re- 
mote North, whence emerged in early ages the barbarians that overran and des- 
olated Europe—among the eternal forests which sweeps from ocean to ocean in 
a newly discovered continent, far away over the seas—have sprang up, as if by 
enchantment, and actuated by the most opposite and irreconcilable principles, 
two great and overshadowing powers, differing from every other in the world, 
but yet :dent cal, the one with the other ; in this, that their giant progress is un- 
checked and uncontrolled by a single ‘counter influence, an promises, in the re- 
sult, developments to which all history furnishes not the parallel. 

No where can a more instructive lesson be learned than here. With the just 
pride and exultation of an .dmerican heart, are vaunted the hosts that swarm 
across our mountains and plunge deep back into the continent toward the shores 
of another ocean ; yet were it in this alone, or in any high degree that the glory 
of America consisted, despotic Russia, of all Eurepean nations the lowest in point 
of civilization, is our only rival. 

Hence may be gathered the value and importance of the numerous inquiries 
which are now in almost all countries made in regard to population. Mere nwm- 
bers is the least in value of all the results which are sought. What are compo- 
nent parts of population? The proportion of sexes, of marriages, of births and 
deaths, the relative ages, the proportion of education and physical comfort en- 
joyed, &c.,—these are the strides of modern philanthropy and of an elevated 
political economy. 

The earliest writers on population supposed various periods within which it was 
possible to double itself by natural means. Sir W. Petty assumed ten years, Euler 
twelve and four-fifths. The Abbey Expilly, however, placed the increase of 
France in fifty years at only one-twelfth, and Dr. Adam Smith argued that five 
hundred years at least would be required to produce a duplication in Britain and 





* In the Massachusetts statistics the following articles not included in the act are supplied, viz: 
casks, boxes, bark and charcoal, milk, eggs, garden seed, berries, broom-seed, and brush, &e. 

+ The Boston census for 1845, gives the full capital in internal improvements as in other indus- 
try, which in railroads alone amounted to $26,712,123 97. 
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for Britain, twenty-eight for Canada, thirty-six for Russia, forty-six for Ireland 
and fifty for France. These estimates show how vague and contradictory were 
all speculations of a period anterior to the regular embodiment of statistics of 
population at fixed periods. Dr. Franklin was nearer the truth when he thought 
the population of the United States would double.in twenty years, and in some 
of the western settlements in fifteen years. 

Various methods have been at different times adopted for ascertaining the 

ulation of a country. The number of houses were multiplied by four, five, 
tive three-fifths and six, the number of births b forty-five, thirty-five, twenty- 
eight, &c., according to different opinions. The ratio of death to population 
was also adopted as one method, but in regard to them all, as Dr. Franklin well 
remarks, the same rule cannot be applied to town and country indiscriminately, 
even were there no other objections. An actual enumeration is the only reliable 
method, though this being once made and a complete register of births, deaths, 
emigration and immigration kept, were it possible, they would furnish forever 
the amount of population in any country at any given time. The United States 
lead the way in establishing a fixed rule for decennial censuses, which has since 
been imitated in England. Henry VIII is indeed said to have had a census 
taken of the kingdom, showing the number of inhabitants, their ages, professions, 
wealth, &c., ro a similar census was taken in Spain some time during the 
eighteenth century. 

% our first census, of 1790, the whites were taken as male or female, and 
under or above sixteen years ; whilst the aggregate of slave and free colored 
pene was alone given. The age selected for the whites was supposed to 

that which separated the productive from the unproductive classes. It was 
not observed that, over sixty, mem begin again to occupy the position of under 
sixteen, in regard to productive energies in matters of wealth. 

The census of 1800 adopted the rule of that of 1790 in regard to slaves, &c., 
but embraced a greater number of* classes for the whites. They are taken as 
under ten, between ten and sixteen, and under twenty-six, twenty-six and under 
forty-five, forty-five and upward. This was an exceedingly arbitrary arrange- 
ment, and without any merit tocommend it; fifteen and thirty, thirty and forty- 
five, forty-five and sixty, sixty and upward, would have been far more profitable. 


No change was made on the above in nae the census of 1810, but in 1820, 


in regard to white males, a column was added for those between sixteen and 
eighteen. It is possible that some advantage ifi these classification might have 
existed for military purposes. Not befove 1520 were the slaves and free colored 
taken by sexes and by ages, and the divisions for the latter were under fourteen, 
fourteen and twenty-six, twenty-six and forty-five, forty-five and upward. 
This caused a still further complication, and almost destroyed the possibilit 
of a common measure in comparing blacks and whites, and one census with 
another. 

The censuses of 1830 and 1840 were more philosophical in their divisions, and 
included a greater number of heads. Forwhites, they were taken under five, five 
and ten, ten and fifteen, fifteen and twenty, twenty and thirty, thirty and forty, 
forty and fifty, fifty and sixty, sixty and seventy, seventy and eighty, eighty and 
ninety, ninety and one hundred, one hundred and upward. The slaves and free 
colored were also considered as under ten, between ten and twenty-four, twenty- 
four and thirty-six, thirty-six and fifty-five, fifty-five and one hundred, one hun- 
dred and upward. The depariure from the decimal or half decimal system is again 
to be regretted, in regard to the blacks. In 1830 the deaf and dumb were taken by 
ages, and the blind separately and without ages ; in 1540 the deaf and dumb to- 
gether, by ages, the blind separately, as before, and the insane arid idiots together, 
without ages, the whites and blacks being separated. These particulars seem to 
have been loosely attended to in many quarters, considering the complaints that 
were made. The number of insane negroes was marked, we believe, higher in 
one State than the whole amount of negroes registered in it. A separate column 
is respectfully suggested for the mainud, or those who have lost one or more of 
their members indispensable in productive industry, and also a column for 
paupers depending in any degree on public maintenance. , 

The census of 1830 considers the number of foreigners not naturalized, but 
this was omitted in the next decade, without, as I conceive, sufficient reason. 
It is surely a matter of importance to know the number of actuai citizens in the 
Republic, and a great many facts in regard to the pla¢e of birth or early domicil 
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of the population ; or, if-children, of their parents. On these points | shall 
hereafter venture a few remarks. 

The census of 1840 superadds much in regard to the condition and employ- 
ment of population, viz.: whether military pensioners, employed in mining, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures and trades, navigation of the sea or inland, 
in learned professions—the number of universities, and colleges and students, 
academies and pupils, primary schools and scholars, scholars at public charge, 
and white persons under twenty years old who cannot read or write. In my 
next I shall find occasion to refer to some of these points. 


LETTER VI. 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES; POPULATION OF NATIVE AND* FOREIGN BIRTH ; ED- 
UCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT THE SOUTH. 


1. In my last communication I took the liberty of suggesting some inquiries, 
in regard to the extent of pauperism existing in different parts of the Union. At 
former periods in our history, the subject might have been overlooked without 
impropriety ; but as population and wealth increase, so in their train come all 
the melancholy attendants-of pauperism. This has been the experience of eve- 
ry other nation, and although there may be much in the forms of government 
to mitigate the evil, there can be nothing in these forms to obviate or destroy it. 
A higher law than any proceeding from merely human sanctions would appear 
to preside over and regulate this matter. Sir Robert Peel uttered but the mourn- 
ful truth in his celebrated declaration in Parliament: ‘ The misery and destitu- 
tion of the working classes are the high price at which is purchased the civili- 
zation of the world.” Certain species of industry may have, it is true, a greater 
tendency than others to bring about this result, and some branches may have 
scarcely any tendency at all. In the sectiéns where they respectively prevail, 
the phenomena of each will, of course, be apparent. 

hat are these branches of industfy, and how far, with all their advan S, 
do they tend unduly to stimulate population, lower its standard of comfort, 
depress its earnings, increase its toils, check its intellectual development, and 
bring it down to the criminality and degradation of crowded European commu- 
nities? If manufactures have this tendency, and the amount of pauperism will 
indicate it, as it is often, maintained, let us know the fact. If agriculture has 
it, let us — be informed. With the statistics before him, the statesman 
may frame his great rules for the government of society, as well in the preven- 
tion as the remedy of evils. . ‘ 

In comparing each decennial period with the last, we shall determine, by the 
increase or decline of pauperism, the status of the country and the ultimate 
prospects of our free institutions. 

2. I have also adverted to the statistics of population, ¢onsidered as native or 
foreign born, citizens or aliens. It may be true that, for political purposes, such 
distinctions have under our system no value, but in the view of political economy 
many of them are highly important. In estimating the productive energies of 
a people, much more is due to the character of the races, or families of men in- 
eluded, than to mere numbers. The government and laws of a people will not 
account for all the phenomena of their existence. In certain races the law of 
progress seems to be stamped by nature herself, and in others, of inaction or de- 
cline. 

‘I can easily see how it may happen that our character as a producing, enter- 
prising nation will be greatly determined by the description and relative char- 
acter of the emigrants attracted to our shores and their proportion in amount to 
those of native birth. An Anglo-Saxon parentage may be more or less produc- 
tive, &e., industrially. 

In obtaining information on the subject, it would be impossible to go further 
than ask, Was the man born in the country or not? Of native or foreign 

arents? If foreign, from what country and whether naturalized, &c., &c. 
Jr. Chickering, of Boston, has lately published an interesting pamphlet, in 
which he shows how little reliance can be had on the emigration registers which 
are kept under the act of Congress, and estimates that 3.922,152 persons in the 
country in 1840 were due immigration since 1790; and upon his data we have 
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estimated the actual number of alien born now residing among us, 2,431,472, 
or more than ten per cent. of the whole population. 

3. In the matter of education, the cersus of 1840 gives the number of schools 
and scholars, and the proportion of white adult population unable to read and 
write. This part of the statistical returns shows greatly against the southern 
States, and seems to call for a few reflections. 

It should be observed that, in consequence of the sparseness of southern pop- 
ulation, regular schools are out of the question, and vast numbers of families 
are forced to employ private instructors in their household, or perform the duty 
themselves. Some account of this should be made in the census returns if strict 
fairness be intended, since it is peculiar to this section. Every such family 
should be regarded a school. 

The test of “ reading and writing,” though it has the advantage of simplici- 
ty, cannot be considered conclusive in fixing the extent of education prevailing 
in any State. I am not bound to submit a better test in showing the objection 
to this. The time required to attain such accomplishments, and the pains, may 
be infinitely less than that expended, by those who do not possess them, in ac- 
quiring other and, as it may sometimes happen, more important knowledge. A 
—_ with a large relative proportion defective in letters, may yet possess a 

igh average or even aggregate of intelligence, perhaps higher than another 
people without this deficiency. This may be said of the Athenians as compared 
with other ancient nations, and with many of modern times. 

Or, if “reading and writing” must be taken as the test of the lowest standard 
of intelligence, I think it would be but fair to supply some test of Aighrst in- 
telligence. That of academies and colleges existing will not do, since many of 
these are often but in name, or are supported by students of distant sections, as 
is the case with many at the North. A State may show no one ignorant of 
‘reading and writing,” and, at the same time, very few of high or even moder- 
ate scholarship ; whilst the reverse may be true of ahother State. If the census 

resents one side of the picture, it should present both. It is due to the State, 
yranded in one-way, that she have all the advantages due to her in another. 

It may be impossible to give this test of /igher education. Perhaps so; but 
then in fairness strike out the other test, which, when taken alone, is only cal- 
culated to mislead. Better ignorance than error or injustice. 

Something might be learned from the quantity of books sold in different see- 
tions, or the character of these books, enlibe number of newspapers and _peri- 
odicals taken. A better test would be furnished by them of the condition of 
a people than the other. Publishers of books, periodiéals and newspapers, in 
those sections of the Union where the people all know how to “ read and 
write,”’ might answer, if the query were propounded to them, that they are in- 
debted for their very existence to the circulation they obtain for their produc- 
tions in other sections, where a large mass do not enjoy that distinction. The 
number of actual readers with us is disproportionably larger than the number 
‘unable to read” at all, and the law which governs these classes is often the 
inverse one. 

But, with all these facts before us, the truth might yet be very far off. The 
South, whose deficiency on the strength of the census returns is so much parad- 
ed, has yet an advantage which the census cannot show, and which a late wri- 
ter has well delineated : 

“Her social intercourse is probably much greater than that of any people that 
ever existed. There is certainly nothing like the number of visits among the 
families of a city, or even the same square of a city, as prevails in the country 
of the South. And these visits are not fashionable, but fist for days and weeks, 
and they are the great resource of the South for instruction and amusement. It 
is true that persons are not taught at such places to read and write, but they are 
taught to think and converse. They are the occasions of interchanging opinions 
and diffusing intelligence ; and, to perform the duties, to enjoy the pleasures of 
such intercourse, to please, to shine and to captivate, require a degree of mental 
culture which no custom of the North so much demands. Accordingly, the 
South exhibits the remarkable phenomena of an agricultural people, distin- 
guished above all others of the present day, by the elegange of their manners 
and the intellectual tone of their society. ‘And it is to the solitude which the 
rural life of the Seuth affords, so favorable to reflection—and it is to the elevated 
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rural society of the South, so favorable to the study of human nature—that we 
must ascribe these qualities of persuasion and self-command by which her states- 
men and captains have moved the public councils and won so many a field.” 


[To be Concluded.] 


‘ 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


1. NEW BOOKS, ETC. - 


From = house of Harper & Brothers, thtough J. B. Steele, New Orléans, we have the follow- 
ng works: 


1. Tae History or tae Untrep States or America, from the Discovery of the Continent to the 
organization of Government under the Federal Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. In 38 vol- 
umes; vol. iii, 1849. 

We postpone the perusal of this work until the first and second volumes are before us, in order 
that, in a full critique, we may be enabled to do it justice. So far as one may judge, from the 
opinions of the ~epe: the production would appear to be eminently meritorious and deserving of 
general favor. e style is clear and condensed, and the typographical execution highly finished. 
The volume before us includes the whole period of the Revolution and that which succeeded un- 
der the articles of federation until the formation of our present federal system. This portion of 
our history cannot be too closely studied # every American citizen. We shall refer in our next 
more fully to the work. 


2. A copious AND criTicaL Enauisn-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German-Latin Dictionary 
of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Joseph Esmorid Riddle, M. A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, author of a complete Latin-English Dictionary, &c., and the Rev. Thomas Kerchener Ar- 
nold, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity,College, Cambridge. First American 
edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the best 
sources. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, New York. 1849. 

This work aims at a higher standard of accuracy and completeness than any of its English 
predecessors. “No English-Latin Dictionary. hitherto published, has ever professed to give any 
account of the use of words set down, their synonymical! distinctions, the niceties connected with 
their employment by classical writers, with such remarks and cautions, as a cursory glance at 
any important word in the following work will prove, that it has attempted to supply.” 

The distinguished name of Professor Anthon, connected with this edition, will give to the pub- 
lic and to students the highest guarantees of its ability and merit. 

It is dedicated to Professor William Hawkesworth, of the College of Charleston. This name 
calls up a thousand agreeable associations and memories in our bosom. He was our early friend 
and guide in classic fields, and it cheers us to recur azain to such scenes. A purer, nobler speci- 
men of manhood never lived—a nature generous and confiding, a patience untiring and inex- 
haustible, a heart full of every kindly sympathy. In classic literature few men in our country 
have accumulated such stores and hold them so unobtrusively. Never scholar more enthusias- 
tic, never preceptor more devoted to the student’s interest, or capable of advancing him to higher 
perfection. This is but a poor tribute from us, who are so much indebted. Hic Licinius fructum 
@ me repetere prope suo jure debet. : 


3. Gupses oF Sparn; or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. By S. T. Wallis. 1849. 

This is one of the most highly interesting works for a long time published. Everything in re- 
gard to life, society, manners, etc., in old Spain, carties with it something of romance. Our 
traveler has, however, observed very closely and furnished most graphic pictures. The various 
cities of Spain are minutely described, and the genera] state of industry throughout the king- 
dom. The subject was not unfamiliar to him, as the author tells us, before his visit, and his 
opportunities for observation and information while there were, perhaps, better than those which 
strangers commonly enjoy. 


2.TO THE PLANTERS.—SUGAR AND COTTON. 


The importance of an AGENcY in New Orleans, in connection with the Review, to aid the plant- 
ers in the purchase and sale of estates, has frequently suggested itself. We have determined to 
start it. As the Review circulates largely in all the southern and western States, and is now 
getting a northern circulation, planters will have an opportunity of offering their estates to the 
best advantage. They will be charged for the advertisment of estates, according to the space oc- 
cupied and time advertised, on reasonable terms, in the pages of the Review, as will be agreed up- 
on. When sales are effected through the acency, the usual commission will be charged. Exito- 
rial notices will be called to the estates. Messrs. Weld & Co., publishers of the Review, able and 
energetic business men, wil] take exclusive charge of this department. 

By Ail letters relating to the business of the Review will be directed to Weip & Co., No. €8 
Camp street, New Orleans; all relating to editorial, to J. D. B. De Bow, care of Weld & Co., pub- 
lishers Commercial Réview, New Orleans. 


3. OUR BOUND VOLUMES COMPLETE. 


We have still a few sets remaining of the Old Series of the Commercial Review, in handsomely 
bound volumes, 1846—1849. We wish those of our subscribers who have not the work complete 
would order them, or have them taken by the public or private libraries in their vicinity. In a 
short time it will be impossible to ebtain them on any terms, as the edition printed was small. 
We are anxious to distribute the volumes, and will deliver them at any points. Address WELD 
& Co., Publishers, No. 68 Camp street, New Orleans. 
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